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MANAGEMENT REFORM IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 


MONDAY, MAY 3, 1999 

U.S. Senate, 

Oversight of Government Management, Restructuring, 

AND THE District of Columbia Subcommittee, 

OF THE Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:32 p.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. George V. Voinovich, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Voinovich. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR VOINOVICH 

Senator Voinovich. The meeting will please come to order. I 
would like to welcome Alice Rivlin, Mayor Williams, and Chairman 
Cropp to this hearing this afternoon. 

I was thinking before I came in, it was March 1995 when I testi- 
fied before a House Committee that was looking at the D.C. Finan- 
cial and Management Assistance Authority and never thought that 
I would end up in the Senate and Chairman of the Subcommittee 
that has responsibility for the District of Columbia. But I must say 
that I am very pleased about that, particularly because of my expe- 
rience in city government. 

In the last 5 years, the District has undergone tremendous 
change. Now on the road to recovery, Washington, before appeared 
to be a city falling off the hill and sliding into the Potomac. I re- 
member when I became Mayor of the City of Cleveland, there were 
people who said that the City of Cleveland was sliding into Lake 
Erie. The joke around town was, the last person leaving town, turn 
off the lights. But what is nice about cities is that if you get every- 
one together and make up your mind, you can make a difference. 

Although the District has transformed fiscal year and accumu- 
lated deficits to surpluses more quickly than anticipated, the finan- 
cial condition is one of convalescence. That is another thing I have 
learned, is you cannot ever take anything for granted. Sometimes 
things are going well, and then if you do not pay attention, they 
have a way of sliding back. 

But as we all know, simply spending less money and balancing 
the budget are not sufficient. A city which generates fiscal year 
surpluses yet cannot educate and nurture its children or protect its 
citizens against crime or reduce a staggeringly high incidence of 
substance abuse is still dysfunctional. Problems still need to be ad- 
dressed, including the constant problem of improving city services, 
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to which I know the Mayor is very dedicated, and the Council, to 
doing something about. 

Having heen a Mayor and Governor myself, I understand the dif- 
ficulty in implementing systemic change. I applaud Mayor Williams 
for setting clear short- and long-term objectives that can be meas- 
ured. By establishing a baseline performance measurement system 
for the city and its agencies, we should be able to address problems 
and concerns in a proactive fashion instead of participating in an 
ongoing exercise of triage. I want you to know. Mayor, I did go 
through these measurements. I think that they are terrific. 

I encourage the District Government to improve the confidence 
of its citizens in the government by holding agencies accountable 
for achieving results. Agencies should develop strategic plans, out- 
come-based goals, an explanation of how the goals will be achieved, 
and the method for measuring progress. I say to my directors, if 
you cannot measure it, do not do it. 

This Subcommittee will monitor and certainly encourage the im- 
plementation of a system to measure the progress and performance 
of management reforms in District programs and agencies. When 
I met with Dr. Rivlin and Mayor Williams, I said that I thought 
it would be good if you would come in and we could establish a 
baseline. I have been around government a long time, and so often 
what happens is that you get anecdotal stories about city services, 
and before you know it, some Senator or Congressman is off and 
running and they want to do this or do that. I think we are just 
better off saying, here is where we are. Here is what we have done 
and here is what we would like to do. 

Before I introduce the witnesses, I would like to say what a 
pleasure it has been to have an opportunity to meet with Mayor 
Williams and Dr. Rivlin, and I look forward, as I mentioned to you. 
Chairman Cropp, to visit with you. I was supposed to meet with 
Eleanor Holmes Norton on Wednesday, but that got put off and so 
we will be doing that. The Mayor and I have talked about his com- 
ing to Cleveland. I notice you could not make that date, but we will 
reschedule it. They are all excited about you coming. 

Mr. Williams. I am looking forward to it. Senator. 

Senator Voinovich. At this time, I would like to welcome and in- 
troduce our witnesses, the Hon. Anthony Williams, Mayor of the 
District of Columbia, the Hon. Linda Cropp, Chair of the D.C. City 
Council, and Dr. Alice Rivlin, Chair of the D.C. Financial Author- 
ity. 

Your cooperative efforts have been key to the city’s success. I 
have always felt that Washington, DC, should be the shining city 
on the hill and I look forward to working with you to realize that 
potential. 

Mayor Williams, if you would like to begin, we would certainly 
like to hear what you have to say. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ANTHONY A. WILLIAMS, i MAYOR, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman, we want to thank you and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee for your role in providing assistance to 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Williams appears in the Appendix on page 19. 
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the District and, I think, the oversight we expect from our Council, 
from our Financial Authority, and from the Congress in a partner- 
ship to really bring our city forward. We are particularly delighted 
as employees and managers in our government to be able to work 
with you because of your experience in Cleveland and leading it 
back to recovery, your experience as a Mayor and a Governor and 
now as a Senator. So we are very delighted to have you here as 
the Chairman of our Oversight Committee. 

I hope to learn lessons from you — for example, this trip to Cleve- 
land — the way the community there has come together and is now 
leading the country, I understand, in production of housing in the 
city. It is something that we want to duplicate here in our city. 

We have come a long way financially from a fiscal point of view, 
but there is still much work that needs to be done to not only im- 
prove the fiscal deterioration of the city’s infrastructure, but more 
importantly, to rebuild the faith and confidence of our government. 

In that respect, I wanted to just highlight a couple of the items 
that are in my written testimony, which I submitted for the record. 
But for the purposes of entering into a dialogue with you. Senator, 
I will just give you some highlights. 

One is on the area of accountability and responsibility. We have 
set a number of goals for our city, how to make our city a cleaner 
city, a more customer-friendly city, a city that is more friendly to 
business, and a city that is really a beacon of hope and opportunity 
for everyone by providing the critical human service network activi- 
ties that a city has to provide and that have been neglected in our 
city for some time. 

In the first instance, we have set a series of short-term actions 
along those lines, and I am pleased to report, as I have included 
in my testimony, that on many of these measures, with the notable 
exception, I might say, of the Department of Motor Vehicles, and 
even there, I think there has been improvement, I have heard from 
our citizens, we are on the way. 

I mentioned the Thomas Circle underpass, opening that up. That 
was a symbolic thing, not a major thing, but in terms of an irritant 
to our citizens, it proved to be important. Making headway on elec- 
trical inspections, again, not a major thing if you look at our over- 
all operations, but again, giving the business community a sense 
that we are working in partnership with them to include not only 
the Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs but also 
reaching out to the Board of Zoning Appeals and making improve- 
ments there. 

The Gateway Beautification Initiative, launching an effort, a 
multi-agency effort initially focused on our gateways, and then 
moving from there into looking at where we have our major traffic 
circulation, where we need to do a better job of sending out a good 
impression of our city, a Potemkin strategy. Catherine the Great’s 
assistant Potemkin cleaned up the corridors as she traveled around 
the country. You know, it was criticized by historians because all 
they did was clean up the corridors, but if you can clean up the 
corridors and at the same time do the background work to improve 
the overall neighborhoods, it is not a bad strategy. 

We are moving from these short-term agenda items to a long- 
term strategic planning process in the District, which is really 
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going to have a number of major components, chief among them 
performance indicators. We are going to be including in our budget 
submitted to the Congress a performance accountability plan, 
which will be the first step in moving in that direction. 

As I have stated in my testimony, we have learned a great deal 
from our residents over the campaign trail, in talking to residents 
in a series of community meetings, but we are also launching an 
effort beginning with a customer survey we have underway to get 
an assessment from our residents of where we stand right now. 
Then using that, to begin by the fall of 1999, we hope, using both 
the resources from our government, but very importantly, resources 
from the foundation sector to begin building a citizen planning 
process out in our neighborhoods that we hope to eventually link 
up with the strate^c planning process we are going to be engaging 
our agency and division directors in. So, ultimately, the work of our 
city as a whole, and I hope it is not just our government but our 
community as a whole, our agency directors, is going to be fed and 
informed by real citizen needs. So that is what I call the neighbor- 
hood strategies. 

Another important feature here is that we are going to be devel- 
oping a D.C. scorecard, informing the public of this goal setting and 
performance measurement system, and it has been an effective pre- 
liminary conversation to set these community expectations. We 
have worked with an organization called the D.C. Agenda, An Alli- 
ance for Redesigning Government, George Washington University’s 
Center for Excellence in Municipal Management. We work with all 
these different organizations, developing a process for tracking 
changes in community conditions both critical to our residents and 
for engaging the public in gauging the performance of important 
services offered by the District Government. 

Over the past year, this partnership has conducted research of 
similar priority-setting initiatives in other jurisdictions cited as 
best practices and they have come up with Portland, Oregon, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, and Charlotte, North Carolina. In Attachment III, we 
list the indicators and associated measures that are going to guide 
the work of our agency heads. They are more outcome-oriented 
than they are output-oriented, though they are really not truly out- 
come measures in the sense that they really do not get to ulti- 
mately do what, for example, a department wants to accomplish, 
but they are well down that road. 

Another device that we are going to be using, and we have begun 
to use it in the year 2000 budget, although we have much work to 
do, is the notion of benchmarking, asking our agency directors to 
compare their level of operations, compare their achievement of 
outcomes to the best practices around the country. There, in the 
work we have done already, we have used the cities of Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Philadelphia, Phoenix, and Portland, Oregon. Those are 
included in Attachment IV. Very importantly, there are ideas that 
our agency directors, our citizens have to have some way of com- 
parison on an apples-to-apples, oranges-to-oranges basis to really 
understand what services we are performing in what kind of cost- 
effective way. 

Finally, in terms of reporting, in addition to providing annual re- 
ports on performance to the District of Columbia City Council and 
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the U.S. Congress within the proposed and final budgets, we are 
going to institute monthly and quarterly reporting on agency level 
measures and quarterly reporting against these community indica- 
tors. The report format and procedures will be designed by the end 
of June and the first agency reports will be issued by mid^uly. 

All in all, again, what we are trying to do. Senator, is to listen 
to our citizens, listen to their statement of where we stand and 
build with them a consensus on where we want to go and then hold 
ourselves publicly accountable on the steps we have taken, the ac- 
complishments we have achieved to reach that goal. So I believe it 
is very important and I have not really included it here in our tes- 
timony that this balanced scorecard that we are talking about is 
reviewed and validated by the Inspector General. 

In appointing, or at least nominating for the Control Board and 
the Council’s consideration a new Inspector General, I took a lot of 
time and effort to talk to the candidates about the need to do ag- 
gressive performance auditing, although I will regret this, I am 
sure, a year from now, but to do aggressive performance accounting 
and to take a real leadership role in taking this scorecard and com- 
paring how we are doing on our scorecard with how these other 
best practice cities are doing. 

I notice that in, for example, Phoenix and in Portland, Oregon, 
their city auditor did this kind of validation and I think it could 
be very useful to assure our citizens and assure the Council, the 
board, and ultimately the Congress that we have actually made the 
headway we are stating we have made. 

That concludes my testimony. As you can expect, I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have. I appreciate the op- 
portunity. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

If it is all right with everyone, I would like to give Chairman 
Cropp and Dr. Rivlin a chance to testify and then we can open it 
up for questions. 

I would like to say that one of the things I learned as Mayor is 
that the Council was 51 percent of the action. One of the nicest 
things that happened to me when I left the Mayor’s job was there 
was a wonderful article in USA Today. It was an article about two 
individuals, the Mayor of the City of Cleveland, the short, white 
Republican, and the tall African American Council President that 
worked together to make things happen in our town. 

Mayor, I have always said the Council is 51 percent of the action. 
If you know that, then you get along real well. We know that what 
the Council is doing is going to have a great deal of impact on how 
successful the Mayor will be and also how successful the Council 
will be. You have a symbiotic relationship with each other, so we 
welcome you today. 

TESTIMONY OF LINDA W. CROPPJ CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Ms. Cropp. Thank you very much. Senator. I appreciate your 
comments. The Mayor and the Council are working very closely to- 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Cropp appears in the Appendix on page 38. 
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gether to make Washington, DC, the type of city that we would like 
for it to he. 

We found ourselves being new roommates, however, and when 
you are new roommates, you have to decide whose turn it is to 
wash the dishes or vacuum the floor, and we are in the process of 
doing that. So we are in the process of learning all of that, but it 
is coming along and I think as we continue this approach, Wash- 
ington, DC, will do much better. 

The best thing about it is that we are willing to make sure that 
the arrangement is a successful one, and when there is the will for 
that and when there is the understanding that we need to have 
constant interaction, I do believe that we will be successful with it. 

I am happy to be here with my colleagues. Mayor Anthony Wil- 
liams and Alice Rivlin, today as we come before you to talk about 
the government’s system for measuring the progress of perform- 
ance of our management reform program and its agencies. Let me 
begin by saying that management reform is a collaborative process. 
The Council has been working in partnership with the Executive 
Branch and the Financial Authority to correct longstanding defi- 
ciencies in management and program operations. There are a num- 
ber of ongoing management reform initiatives and each of us has 
a role in order to make sure that we have success in these initia- 
tives. 

The Council has set its 1999 and 2000 legislative agendas, the 
theme of which is community building and a government that 
works. In establishing our legislative agenda, there were four stra- 
tegic priorities: Individual empowerment, neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion, economic growth, and government performance and account- 
ability. It is our belief that when you do that in partnership, with 
the Mayor that it will help all of us to achieve. 

The Mayor and the Council do not always agree on everything. 
I often say that I have been married to my husband almost 30 
years this year. I love him madly, and I do not agree with every- 
thing that he says, but that is OK. I think that is part of good gov- 
ernment, for us to move forward in that way. It helps to stimulate 
debate, and in stimulating the debate and when we come together 
in consensus, it will initially help the outcome to be an outcome 
that is more beneficial for everyone. 

To ensure the long-term success of management reforms, the 
Council has already taken a number of steps, but there is much 
more to do. The Council has taken an active role in requiring per- 
formance measures for District agencies and publicly funded activi- 
ties. In 1995, the Council enacted the Government Managers Ac- 
countability Act, which requires the establishment of performance 
measures and an accountability plan for every agency and activity 
in the District that uses any type of public funds. 

This fiscal year, the Council is working closely with the D.C. 
auditor in monitoring the implementation of this Act, including as- 
sessing the reliability of the performance data, the accuracy of the 
performance measurements, and the level of success in achieving 
the performance measures. 

In the past 2 years, prior to the budget process, the Council has 
had a set of hearings dealing solely on performance measures, and 
when we have held those hearings prior to the budget, we look at 
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what performance measures have been identified and we look at 
where they have been achieved and how they have been achieved. 
It also provides the public an opportunity to come in and share 
with the Council and also with the executive as they see the out- 
come of the public hearings, exactly where we may still need to 
have growth, what we need to strengthen, and also where we have 
done exceptionally well and how we can then move on into other 
areas. The Council has found these public hearings on performance 
measures to be beneficial not only to us, but we hope to the execu- 
tive agency directors, too, as they hear concerns and as they hear 
where they have done well. 

The Council has increased its oversight of agencies and their pro- 
grams. We have instituted a comprehensive review of agency 
spending and performance outcomes. The Council has used per- 
formance measures as a tool in linking resources to results in its 
review of the fiscal year 2000 budget. We want to ensure that the 
government resources are linked to specific performance goals and 
measurements. Goals and measurements then can not only be 
tracked by the District Government, but by the District residents, 
as well. 

Pursuant to its oversight responsibility, the Council has also es- 
tablished special committees to investigate specific management 
and operation issues when appropriate. Last year, the Council in- 
vestigated the Metropolitan Police Department and issued a report 
with recommendations for management reform within that Depart- 
ment. It was a comprehensive report and comprehensive investiga- 
tion that, hopefully, will help all of us to move in a more positive 
direction with the Metropolitan Police Department. Senator, if you 
do not have a copy of that report, we will make sure that you get 
a copy of it. 

This year, the Council will undertake a similar investigation of 
the special education program within the D.C. Public Schools, an 
area of great concern for us, and we would like to be able to look 
at that issue, look at the concerns, and, hopefully, come together 
with a meeting of the minds with all who are involved. 

The Council has also assisted in management reform initiatives 
by enacting legislation which encourages performance and account- 
ability. During 1998, the Council enacted comprehensive personnel 
reform legislation, the Omnibus Personnel Reform Act of 1998. 
This creates a core of senior managers who will have at-will em- 
ployment status, raises executive pay to recruit and retain top 
managers, creates a new system of performance evaluation that 
links employee step increases to performance, streamlines griev- 
ance and discipline procedures, and authorizes cash incentives and 
gain sharing programs for employees to encourage and reward good 
performance. This law that the Council passed is an excellent tool 
that can be utilized by the Mayor as he moves forward in trying 
to do his performance measures. 

In 1996, the Council enacted procurement reform. The Procure- 
ment Reform Amendment Act of 1996 centralize the District’s pro- 
curement activities under the direction of the Chief Procurement 
Officer. By working together, the Executive Branch and the Coun- 
cil, the District’s procurement operation has greatly improved. This 
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has resulted not only in reduced costs of supplies and equipment, 
but also improved service delivery to District residents. 

Along with the management reform initiatives, the District is im- 
plementing regulatory reform. Last year, the Council approved two 
comprehensive business regulatory reform bills. These legislative 
initiatives are part of the Council’s ongoing efforts to address regu- 
lations which unnecessarily and inappropriately impair economic 
development in the District. The omnibus legislation addresses a 
number of regulatory reforms, including business licenses, insur- 
ance premium tax, health regulations, elimination of obsolete and 
redundant boards and commissions, building and land use regula- 
tions, vending regulations, and unemployment insurance and work- 
ers’ compensation, which was no easy task. There was an awful lot 
of work that went into it, and a lot of really hard decisions, particu- 
larly when you look at the workers’ compensation piece. 

Finally, the Council has not exempted itself from management 
reform. The Council commissioned a study by the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures and worked cooperatively with the 
Appleseed Foundation in their study of Council operations. The 
Council has already implemented some of the recommendations 
from these two studies and is in the process of implementing oth- 
ers. 

In conclusion, the residents of the District and its employees 
alike will share in the results of management reform — improved 
quality of service, reduced costs, efficiency, and effectiveness. The 
Council will continue to work cooperatively with the Mayor and the 
Financial Authority in implementing management reform initia- 
tives and monitoring the results of these initiatives. 

And possibly more importantly, we are not going to slide into the 
Potomac, Senator. We have stemmed the erosion that is occurring. 
We have stabilized the shoreline and we have strengthened our in- 
frastructure, and we are in the process of pulling out a cloth and 
shining up everything that is there so that we can be that beacon 
that we ought to be, the city that is the capital of this greatest 
country in the world. 

There is a new sense of hope that can be seen very easily among 
District citizens. You see shoulders back and heads held high. It is 
with a new pride, a new hope, and a new determination that with 
all of us working together, we can make Washington, DC, the type 
of city that we all want it to be and know that it can be. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. Ms. Rivlin. 

TESTIMONY OF ALICE M. RIVLIN, PH.D.,i CHAIRMAN, DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND MANAGE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY 

Ms. Rivlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, am very pleased 
to be here with my two colleagues from the D.C. Government, 
Mayor Williams and Chairperson Cropp. We have been seeing a lot 
of each other recently. I did not exactly think of us as roommates, 
but we have been working very hard in long meetings to work out 
D.C.’s budget, to keep it balanced, and to improve the services. 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Rivlin appears in the Appendix on page 43. 
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The District of Columbia, as you said at the beginning, has come 
a long way since the dark days of escalating deficits, looming bank- 
ruptcy, and service breakdown that forced the Congress to create 
the Authority that I chair. The budget has been in surplus for 2 
full years. Fiscal year 1999 will be the third. We are now working 
very hard to have a balanced budget in fiscal year 2000. The accu- 
mulated deficits are paid off. Our credit rating is improving. 

I agree with Chairperson Cropp that we have a new spirit of 
hope. We have vigorous new leadership in the Mayor, a strong, ac- 
tive, very vocal Council under Linda Cropp’s leadership. 

The role of the Authority at the moment is to help forge a con- 
sensus on the budget that will contribute to the long-run fiscal 
strength of the District of Columbia and to encourage the efforts 
of the elected officials to improve the efficiency and the effective- 
ness of D.C.’s public services. We want to go out of business, but 
we want to go out of business leaving behind a very strong city. 

We strongly support the Mayor’s efforts to improve the services 
to D.C. residents and we believe he was right to start with some 
immediate short-run, visible progress and then move on to the 
harder, more complex problems that will take longer. 

Performance measurement must be central to service improve- 
ment. We need to find out from a broad range of citizens what they 
want most from their government. We need to devise measures of 
success in delivering what people want. And we need to measure 
the outcomes and the cost of delivering them as accurately as pos- 
sible and to keep a continuous record of what is actually happening 
so citizens can see the record and judge for themselves how well 
the government is doing. 

Now, that sounds great, but it is not easy. I am a veteran of 
quite a few efforts over a long time, several decades, actually, to 
do this kind of thing, so I know how hard it is, although I believe 
that performance measurement is generally more feasible at the 
local level where services are delivered directly to people than it is 
at the State or the Federal level, where you often have a lot of 
intermediaries. The District of Columbia has the advantage of com- 
ing late to this process and can learn from the experiences of other 
cities, some of which the Mayor mentioned, that are doing a good 
job. 

Let me point out a couple of hazards. It is easiest to focus on the 
services or the aspects of services that are easy to measure — wait- 
ing times, potholes filled, trees trimmed, those kinds of things that 
you can get at quite quickly — and these are not necessarily the 
most important things. 

A second hazard is that the measures themselves, if you are not 
careful, can distort the outcomes. A classic example is a training 
program where the measure is people placed in jobs. If you take 
that measure, it generally leads to the people who run the program 
working hardest with the people who are easiest to place, many of 
whom might have had jobs anyway, or to concentrating on getting 
people into any job, however temporary, rather than one with long- 
term prospects. Teaching to the test is another example, or getting 
children placed in foster care without adequate screening or follow- 
up if the measure is placement. 
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So those kinds of things are all pitfalls which make it more dif- 
ficult. This is emphatically not an argument for not doing perform- 
ance measurement; it is an argument for doing it well. We will 
work hard with the Mayor and with the Council to give our support 
for a thorough, long-lasting effort to measure the performance of 
the D.C. Government and to get those results to the citizens and 
to the Congress. Thank you. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

Chairman Rivlin, have you had a chance to review the measure- 
ments that have been put in place and comment on them? 

Ms. Rivlin. We have had a chance to review them. It is sort of 
a continuous chance, because they are changing all the time and 
being improved. But, yes, we have, and we have access to it and, 
indeed, before the Mayor became Mayor, this effort got a good 
start, I think, under Chief Management Officer Camille Barnett. 

Senator VOINOVICH. And you will be reviewing those and giving 
your opinion on them independently and sharing those with the 
Mayor and Council? 

Ms. Rivlin. We will. We are not shy. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Great. That is good. They will have a chance 
to take advantage of your expertise. I have a series of questions 
here, but I would just like to comment on a couple of things. You 
are talking about your Department of Motor Vehicles, and I do not 
know if I mentioned this or not when you were in the office, but 
ours was in such bad shape that I went to the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany and asked them if they would lend us their top person who 
ran their whole motor vehicle division and they went to work for 
the city and spent almost a year and they trained the individuals 
there, a very fine person, but just did not have the background or 
education and experience to get the job done. It is amazing what 
a difference it made because of our making that person available. 

You were talking about your gateway corridors that are really 
key in terms of the appearance of the city, and one of the partner- 
ships that I want you to visit with is Clean Land Ohio, which is 
an organization that was set up by the private sector to take those 
most conspicuous parts of the city and have the private sector 
“adopt” them. Basically, they pay $3,000 to come in and then every 
year they pay $250 and a private outfit maintains these areas. It 
is quite interesting. There is a very nice sign that is there. It has 
made a big difference. 

On the customer survey — what kind of a survey are you going to 
be using? I know you had one, but is this going to be a polling 
thing or how are you going to do this? 

Mr. Williams. The initial survey — and I can give you more detail 
from Norman Dong, who has been working on this — but the initial 
survey is a series of focus groups as well as an instrument where 
we actually are doing a survey of city residents directly. 

Mr. Dong. We will go out in July and actually do polling, tele- 
phone research. Right now, we are getting assistance in trying to 
figure out what the measures should be. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Are you going to have a professional polling 
firm do this? 
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Mr. Dong. Yes. We have one under contract already, and I think 
it is the same firm that did a customer survey for the Financial Au- 
thority several years ago. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. I am interested in that. That is a motivator, 
because we used to do one every year. Unfortunately, I could not 
get the city to pay for it, so I had to use campaign funds, or I would 
get the Chamber of Commerce to do it. But there was a lot of inter- 
est in the various directors of the departments in terms of the re- 
sults of that survey. It was something that they every year looked 
at and it was an incentive for them to do better. 

Mr. Williams. We would like to elaborate on that survey and, 
beginning this fall, begin building real strategic plans out in the 
neighborhoods that would feed into the overall plan for the city and 
look for help from the private sector and foundations to help us de- 
fray the cost of that. 

Senator Voinovich. The benchmarking, I think, is a good idea. 
In terms of your benchmarking, have you tried to find places that 
are similar, though, in terms of yours? 

Mr. Williams. I think the cities that we have looked at for 
benchmarking, we thought for a variety of different reasons seemed 
to match up well, although it is a work in progress. Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Philadelphia, some of the same problems, some of the same 
issues. They are larger size, but you can do the measurements and 
you can control for size. Phoenix and Portland, because I think 
they are seen as model cities in their achievement, but I think this 
could vary. 

The initial indicators — no one has really paid attention to this in 
the budget, but the initial indicators I get from looking at the 
benchmarking in the budget and in my former role as CFO is that 
we have got a lot of work to do. We have got some agencies where 
you have in a similar city one FTE may do, say, 700 units of work 
and in our city you have an FTE doing 20 or 25, so that raises a 
lot of questions. We did some benchmarking in my own office and 
found this to be the case, comparing to other executive functions. 

So there is just a lot of work to be done and we are committed 
to doing it. It gives you a sense of where you need to go. I mean, 
you can always make — I will put it this way — it raises issues. 

Ms. Rivlin. If I may chime in on that, I think that is right, but 
one of the reasons is that the District is so far behind on comput- 
erization and on really having a modern kit of tools for employees 
to work with and training them in how to do it, and that is one 
of the challenges. 

Ms. Cropp. One other piece, too, there is the upgrading of the 
infrastructure, but the other issue that is very important for us to 
get a handle on is the training of our workforce. As you stated with 
your DMV, it was not that the individual was not capable of doing 
it and did not have the intelligence to it, but sometimes they just 
did not know how to do it. We have found that in the District of 
Columbia. 

What we are committed to doing now is doing an assessment of 
our workforce and training our workforce into doing a good job, and 
if they cannot do that particular job, then the Mayor through the 
Personnel Act has the flexibility to take whatever the appropriate 
steps are in training or moving them into another area. Hopefully, 
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after we move into this training of our workforce, we will really see 
a big difference. 

Senator Voinovich. Do you have anything in your budget for 
training of individuals? 

Ms. Cropp. Throughout the budget, we have different compo- 
nents with training in our budget. We have been looking at that, 
actually, for the past couple of years. One thing that I am really 
pleased with is that we are looking at our mid-level managers and 
we have a program in conjunction with several entities, a univer- 
sity, the World Bank, and others, where they send our workforce 
through a whole training program to train them how to do it. So 
we are looking at this somewhat comprehensively. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the things that I was surprised at, 
we did not put any money aside. If you look at good businesses, you 
will find that they put a lot of money into training, and unfortu- 
nately in government, the training dollars are never available. So 
we started it and the city set aside money for training, and on the 
State level, in terms of working with our unions, they gave up 
some of their pay increase that we matched or doubled for training 
because they thought that was very necessary and they were will- 
ing to give up a little bit, and so were their members, just to get 
money for training. I think up to $1,200 a year is made available 
now to each employee, and they sit down with their supervisor and 
figure out where it is that they need it. I know it is an added bur- 
den on a budget, but I think it is the kind of thing that if you work 
at it year after year, it can be very helpful. 

Ms. Cropp. It probably needs to be expanded as you go on, be- 
cause I believe that the needs of the city will change constantly. 
So it is the type of thing where we will probably need to contin- 
ually train and retrain our workforce in the area of need as needs 
of the city change. 

Mr. Williams. Senator, what we have tried to do is to develop 
a labor strategy that includes a healthy component and a commit- 
ment to training, so we lined up a group of law firms in the city 
who donated their practitioners, partners to work with us and 
came up with a proposed labor strategy that we are now working 
with the Council and the Board and labor unions on. It has a com- 
ponent of training, trying to provide foundation training for every 
employee, rehabilitation training for employees who need addi- 
tional work based on a skills assessment, and specialized training 
for employees in certain areas, as well as the government saying, 
if you are an employee and for purposes of upward mobility and ad- 
vancement, you want to do some continuing education along career 
lines somewhere in the District, the government would match a 
certain percentage of your training costs below a certain threshold. 

But to couple that training exercise with restructuring work 
down in the agencies and taking full advantage of this personnel 
reform that the Chairman was talking about, where we want to 
systematically go through the agencies and make sure that in all 
the mid-management positions, we have the very best people. I 
think we have made a mistake in the past of sometimes we have 
not spent enough training, and in some cases, we have done train- 
ing but we have not done any associated restructuring or skills as- 
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sessment, basically, and the training is not always as effective as 
it could be. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Who did your personnel plan? 

Ms. Cropp. Actually, it was a combination. It was initiated actu- 
ally through a Council retreat, when we looked at the areas of the 
District where we were very weak and personnel happened to have 
been one. So the Council worked in partnership with the Executive 
Branch and the Financial Authority and all came up, using some 
outside help in coming up with a new piece of legislation that 
would change our whole way of operating. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Did you establish new classifications for all 
of your employees and benchmark them with the private sector, or 
how did you do that, or other governmental agencies? 

Ms. Cropp. We are still in the process of doing that, actually, 
and, in fact, we are looking at compensation level and benchmarks 
and all of that now. The Mayor has affirmed that it is doing a 
study on that currently and we hope to have that completed soon. 
I think the timeline is the fall. 

Mr. Williams. Right, to go through the agencies, set new posi- 
tions with new classifications and compensation, do skills assess- 
ment, work with the unions, but then everyone in the organization 
will compete for the new positions. So we are doing that in the De- 
partment of Human Services as a way to reconstitute the workforce 
and I have a lot of confidence that this could prove to he very suc- 
cessful and allow us to get the best people in the right jobs. 

Senator Voinovich. I would really be interested in what you are 
doing there, because I know this from experience, that it is very 
difficult, getting a good classification system. And, of course, you 
have some disruption with people who get reclassified. We did that 
when I was Mayor and it was tough. I hate to admit this, but we 
ran out of time on the State level. It was such a complicated thing. 
I know I said to the new Governor, Governor Taft, that if you are 
going to do this, you had better start in your first year because it 
is a long process. I would be really interested in having you share 
with me and the Subcommittee what you are doing in that regard. 

One of the things that I must say. Mayor, that seems to be pretty 
ambitious on your part is this quarterly reporting. Do you have 
some kind of a software package that you put in place that makes 
it easier for your managers? Have you started to get their quarterly 
reports yet? 

Mr. Williams. As you know. Senator, as a manager, it is hard 
to get any kind of report from your managers, just a regular nar- 
rative report. And I would agree that this is ambitious, but I have 
always believed that you ought to try to be somewhat realistic but 
to set an ambitious goal and work toward it, because if you set a 
relaxed goal, it is harder to get there. 

I will say, as Alice was saying, there has been a lot of work done. 
I think one of the things that Camille Barnett left us was a lot of 
work done on the infrastructure performance measurements. They 
were actually farther along than one would think on the ability to 
do this reporting. But I would not underestimate the difficulty of 
it, having worked in the Federal Government trying to do it and 
as CFO trying to do it and now Mayor. 
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Senator VOINOVICH. It is very difficult. We finished up with our 
management audits and came back with recommendations. We 
gave out, what is it, the Eagle Award, but we had some fun with 
our directors. It was public that they had certain things that they 
should do and we stuck the needle into those that were not getting 
it done and rewarded those that were. But, really, you have to 
dedicate the time to it in order to get it done. 

Do you have any things in place to encourage people to come up 
with suggestions on how they can improve the delivery of services 
or any kind of a reward program like the private sector has or any- 
thing like that? 

Mr. Williams. We have in the budget, and I think the Council 
is in agreement with this, we have proposed that we institute a 
program of gain-sharing where we give our employees and our 
managers, our work units, the incentive to come up with new ideas 
and implement those ideas and then take the gain from those ideas 
into rewards for the employees and reinvestment in plant and 
equipment in the work unit. I think that is going to give our people 
the incentive to do that. 

Also, I am a big believer — I did this when I was CFO, and I be- 
lieve now that our managers and agency people, goal leaders — 
sometimes they are not the same — who accomplish a certain result, 
under budget and ahead of expectations, should be rewarded for 
that. I did that as CFO and it worked very well if you have the 
right people and the right conditions. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. There are a lot of packages out there that 
are employee incentive packages and I do not know how they fit 
in with what you can do legally, but we had a program in Ohio 
called Innovation of Ohio. We captured the suggestions from em- 
ployees, individual employees and also we had total quality man- 
agement, so we had teams. I gave out checks as much as $5,000 
to State employees who came up with ideas that you could measur- 
ably show really saved money. Then they had a catalog of things 
they could choose, a television or something else, if they wanted to. 

Mr. Williams. That is a great idea. 

Senator Voinovich. And then, twice a year, I would be there to 
pat them on the back. It is amazing. It sounds like it is not that 
important, but it really made a difference. 

In the procurement program, you have put that in place, is that 
correct? 

Ms. Cropp. We passed new procurement legislation and there is 
a new procurement program that the executive is initiating in this 
year’s budget. There is quite a bit of savings that we see coming 
out of the change in the procurement program. We hope that the 
laws and the legislation that was passed last year by the Council 
helps to make it go more smoothly. So we are hopeful. We still be- 
lieve that there may be need for some additional changes. We will 
see what they are as we approach them. I guess the word may be 
flexibility as we watch and see what needs to occur. 

But the fiscal year 2000 budget will show, I think, about $14 mil- 
lion in savings in procurement by a new process that has been de- 
veloped by the Executive Branch in the procurement area, and that 
is actually wonderful. I was really happy to see new parts that 
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have been implemented and to see that it is really going to come 
to fruition and we will actually see savings from it. 

Senator Voinovich. Do you have a minority set-aside program 
like the SBA 8(b) program or anything like that in the city? 

Ms. Cropp. We have one set-aside. I will tell you, the Council 
also feels strongly that another thing that needs to happen in the 
city is that we need to keep business in the District as much as 
possible to help our economy. It seems to me that you need to first 
help at home and strengthen your economy, help your economy to 
grow, and then as you help your economy to grow, and if you do 
not have the wherewithal to do it in-house, then you go region, and 
then once you go region, then you go somewhere else. 

But, yes, we do, but I think it goes beyond that. That is part of 
it, but also, the Council’s mindset looks at helping the economy 
within the District of Columbia, then helping the economy within 
the region. 

Senator Voinovich. I would be interested in your MBE program, 
it has been very difficult to maintain with the court cases, but 

Mr. Williams. We use the term local small disadvantaged busi- 
ness and try to use economic conditions, class, and status as proxy 
for official minority status, given all the case law and given where 
we are. We have put a good person in who is working with the In- 
spector General and even the FBI to see that we are doing what 
we are doing the right way and affording our contractors opportu- 
nities with big projects like Y2K, the convention center. 

We have made an enormous amount of progress in procurement 
if you were here 3 years ago. There is night and day difference, al- 
though we still have a couple problems. One is we still have issues 
with the Federal Government in getting our Federal resources into 
the agencies and out on the street. There is still congestion in the 
procurement there. 

I am worried about being able to do major initiatives like, for ex- 
ample, this major interchange, Barney Circle. We ended up not 
doing it. So in the last highway bill, thanks to some heroic work 
of folks like Congresswoman Norton, we were able to use these 
funds for local streets and change the ratios, a number of different 
things. It was great for the District. But we have to make sure we 
get these funds out into real improvements in the city, and what 
I have told our people is we have to leave on the table every means 
necessary to see that we get these resources out there. 

Finally, there are simple things like cars. We do fleet manage- 
ment, and we have got to look at every possible way to do our fleet 
management in the most cost effective way possible, including hav- 
ing GSA do it for us if they can do it most cost effectively. I am 
not saying we should do that, I am just saying we need to look at 
all the different opportunities out there from procurement in to get 
to the intended result, which is better service for our people. Some- 
times the tail ends up wagging the dog. 

Senator Voinovich. I think that, as I said, I would be interested 
in the program that you have in place. That is one of the ways that 
you can responsibly help small businesses get into business. I think 
it is something that we all should strive to do within the frame- 
work of the new court cases that have come out. 
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I would like to welcome Congresswoman Eleanor Holmes Norton. 
It is nice to see you. We are glad to have you here today. I guess 
we are not going to get a chance to see each other Wednesday, but 
we are going to reschedule that and I am looking forward to that. 

Mayor, one of the things that I would be interested in having you 
share with the Subcommittee is how are you going to deal with 
your directors in terms of holding them responsible for their per- 
formance? What do you anticipate? How do you plan on handling 
that? 

Mr. Williams. In the first 6 months, as we went through this 6- 
month short-term action process, the performance contracts for our 
agency chiefs were pegged to these short-term goals. So if you were 
doing Department of Housing and Community Development, you 
committed to me you would turn over 100 units of housing into 
home ownership by the end of 6 months and that was a measure, 
ad hoc as it may be, that was factored into your performance con- 
tract. So everyone is operating under a performance contract. 

Now we are asking for our agency heads, and we have begun to 
sit down with them with their what I would call interim strategic 
plans, a longer view to try to correlate their short-term items with 
their longer-term what I always call like Suez Canal projects, the 
long-term projects that every agency has to do. We fashioned these 
performance contracts now to incorporate the measures that you 
see here. 

So we have the measures in Attachment III, I believe it is, that 
are driving the agencies. Those would be factored in the perform- 
ance contracts. They are evaluated on a periodic basis. If the agen- 
cy director is not making it with these measures, then, obviously, 
they have got to find another line of work. Alternatively, if they are 
doing a great job, then, again, I believe that they ought to be re- 
warded with a bonus. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the things that I would also be inter- 
ested in, you mentioned the performance evaluation the Council 
was looking into. I would be interested in what kind of a system 
you have, because that is another area that is tough. You hire peo- 
ple, get the contracts, and then have your managers do the per- 
formance evaluation of the people that work for them and then 
have the performance evaluation of their performance. As Mayor, 
the toughest job I had every year was to do the performance eval- 
uation of my directors, which took just an enormous amount of 
time. 

But I would be interested in what system you have in place to 
guarantee that those performance evaluations are, indeed, getting 
done and how are you going to monitor that they are really indeed 
getting done. That is really important to me. I think people ought 
to know whether they are doing good or bad. I think part of the 
problem in government today is that people do not think anybody 
is paying any attention, and if they have to come in once a year 
and you talk about what they have been doing good and what they 
have been doing not so good, even if it is bad, at least they know 
somebody cares. So I think that is really a big area, and again, I 
would like you to share with me how you intend to get that done. 

Ms. Cropp. One of the things that is somewhat new that the Dis- 
trict is doing is that a lot of the directors are signing performance 
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contracts and it is somewhat helpful in a lot of ways. It spells out 
the tasks, the expectation. It gives an expectation level and a way 
in which they can measure it and the evaluating person can also 
measure it. I think it is something that is very beneficial in the 
long run. 

Senator Voinovich. One of the things that the Mayor and I 
talked about was quality management. I do not know, Chairman 
Rivlin, if we talked about it or not, but a lot of jurisdictions in the 
country today, a lot of governmental agencies are really looking at 
quality management as a way of involving their employees in deci- 
sion making and creating teams. 

I know. Mayor, you have got lots on your plate. I know how you 
must feel, probably overwhelmed. But probably the most worth- 
while thing that we did in State Government is make a commit- 
ment to quality management and really got our unions involved in 
it. In fact, they really ended up being the drivers of it and it is con- 
tinuing. It has really changed the lives of people who work in State 
Government, because for the first time, they are involved. They get 
the training, they create teams, and they are involved. Their ideas 
are being looked upon. 

I do not know whether I shared this with the Mayor or not, but 
I had a terrible problem going back when I was Mayor in taking 
care of snow removal. We had all kinds of studies done and they 
came back. We implemented all these things. By the way. Mayor, 
this is a benchmark from around the country. It did not get done. 
So I finally just went crazy and just invited down all of the super- 
visors. They all came into my cabinet room and we spent about 3 
hours together talking about why it was — I said it really bothered 
me that we just were not able to do snow removal. I said that the 
thing that should bother them, too, was that the suburbs were get- 
ting it done. It was like, well, now we are in Cleveland. It is not 
getting done. It was a bad reflection on our people. 

They came back and basically laid out what was wrong. They 
laid it out. There were not enough routes. They did not have me- 
chanics that were out there in the districts to do the repair. The 
snow plow blades were not uniform, and in some instances they did 
not even have the equipment to get the job done. From them, we 
followed their advice and today, to this day, our snow removal is 
as good as the suburbs. But had we not gone to them and asked 
them for their ideas on how to do it, I am not sure we would ever 
have gotten it done. That is something you might look at down the 
road. 

Would you like to comment on anything else or share anything 
else with me? 

Mr. Williams. I think from the quality management, we have 
initiated something called Labor-Management Partnership, which 
I take as an effort to bring labor and management together to 
produce the kind of results that you are descriMng. As I quoted to 
you when we met, our improvement in the tax refund business — 
we were like the last, 55th among the States in sending back re- 
funds — really improved because, I think like your experience in the 
snow removal, we did not use any consultants. We just sat down 
with the employees and said, why is the refund process completely 
broken. They gave us 20 different reasons and we fixed those 20 
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reasons and it improved. We also made investments and every- 
thing, but it was really working with the employees. 

So I am hoping that this Labor-Management Partnership, work- 
ing not just at the top level where it has to exist but down in the 
agencies, can produce the quality results that you are describing 
and we are very excited about it. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Chairman Cropp, anything further? 

Ms. Cropp. Let me just conclude by saying that the District is 
moving forward. We are strengthening our structure. And I think 
we have established an excellent working relationship with the Fi- 
nancial Authority. In fact, the Mayor and the Chair of the Council 
have been invited to go into the meetings with the Financial Au- 
thority. I think it has been very helpful. 

As we look into transitioning back to home rule without the Fi- 
nancial Authority, even though we have this good working relation- 
ship, I look forward to working with Alice Rivlin outside of the gov- 
ernment because we are structurally sound and we have done those 
things necessary for that to occur. We would like to have all the 
support that we can in order to enable us to do that and get there 
as quickly as possible. 

Senator VOINOVICH. I am looking forward to continuing to work 
with you. We have put together — Kristine Simmons, who is the 
staff director, worked for the Committee as a whole, so she is pret- 
ty familiar with what is going on, and we have hired John 
Shumake, who worked with David Catania, one of your colleagues 
on the Council. That is all he does every day, is work on the Dis- 
trict. I think enough of it to have someone working full-time on it 
and working to see if we cannot be of help to you. 

I am very grateful for your courtesy of coming here today and 
look forward. Mayor, to that visit to Cleveland. I am hoping that 
maybe a year from now, we can get together and find out how we 
are doing on some of these things that we have talked about today, 
if you just stay with it. Our motto in Cleveland was, “Together, We 
Can Do It,” and together, you can do it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Cropp. Thank you. 

Ms. Rivlin. Thank you. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:36 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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I applaud Senators Voinovich and Durbin and the entire committee for their foresight in 
asking the District government to address these issues. Preparing these comments has 
helped my office and the agencies we are working widi to better communicate the 
systemic approach we are taking in setting performance measures. The structure of our 
performance measurement system is illustrated in Attachment I, but at its heart, it is a 
system driven by clear commitments of performance and accountability for meeting those 
commitments. 


Accountability and Responsibility 

As the elected leader of the District of Columbia’s government, residents will hold me 
accountable for my success or failure. Those expectatioiw are entirely appropriate — 
accountability must start with the leaders, and I will turn to the leaders who I can hold 
accountable — appointed agency directors. Agaicy directors will, in turn, hold their 
division managers and every employee throughout their department responsible for 
achieving the agency’s goals. 

Short-term Actions: At my first meeting with Department directors I called on them to 
identify problems that we could collectively solve within the first six-twelve months of 
this administration. We have made rapid and substantial progress in addressing this 
short-term action agenda. I have included a fact sheet [Attachment II] on the status of the 
Short-Term Action Items, but I would like to highlight a few, 

• Thomas Circle Underpass: Closed since last fall due to legal wrangling, Art 
Lawson, acting director of DPW, committed to opening the underpass by February 15 
and it was done three days early. 

• Electrical Inspections: The Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs 
(DCRA) streamlined an electrical inspections process that that took as long as four 
months to complete a single permit to 48 hours. 

• Gateway Beautification Initiative: DPW spearheaded a multi-agency initiative to 
remove accumulated trash and vehicles and begin landscaping at three entry-points to 
the Nation’s Capital — New York Avenue, Georgia Avenue and East Capitol Street. 
Yet, just a few weeks after completing the initial clean up, the Department of Public 
Works reports that trash is again accumulating. 

Long-term Strategic Planning: Short-term actions are encouraging at the outset, but 
they are not sufficient to provide quality service that residents deserve. While the 
agencies are aggressively pursuing their short-term action agendas, I have asked a group 
of agencies to develop strategic plans focusing on their missions and operational 
objectives. Departments participating in this effort are those that have the most impact 
on the daily lives of District residents — Public Works, the Police and Fire Departments, 
the Department of Employment Services, to name a few. 
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Performance Indicators: The ultimate success of both the short-term action agenda and 
the long-term strategic planning initiative will emerge from the day-to-day operations of 
District agencies. Residents should expect timely frash collection by the Department of 
Public Works and dropping crime rates due to the work of the Metropolitan Police 
Department. 


Setting Clear Expectations — A Consultative Approach 

I believe the residents of the District of Columbia should have the highest expectations 
for the delivery of services. Their initial ejq)ectations should be for significant and 
profound improvements and their long-term expectations should be for sustained and 
continuous improvements — ^backsliding is not an option. 

I learned a great deal about what residents want on the campaign trail, at every town 
meeting I have attended and through letters and e-mail that have come to my office every 
day. However, we have real data available to us on what the District’s residents want. 
The Control Board conducted a detailed survey of residents’ priorities in the summer of 
1 997. We are building on that research through a series of structured interviews just 
completed with residents from all eight wards and with a follow-up set of focus groups 
and a survey later this summer. 

Neighborhood Strategies: However, if we are to succeed in meeting expectations for 
improving the quality of life in the District of Columbia, government must form a 
partnership with all of the stakeholders in the community — residents, businesses, and 
community-based and faith-based organizations. The District of Columbia will begin 
engaging the larger community in a neighborhood-based strategic planning effort by fall 
1999. We will tie those planning efforts closely to the agency’s strategic plans and 
restructuring activities. 

DC Scorecard: The DC Scorecard Partnership also informs our goals-setting and 
performance measures system, and it has been an effective preliminary conversation to 
set community expectations. Comprised of DC Agenda, the Alliance for Redesigning 
Government, and GWU’s Center for Excellence in Municipal Management, the 
Partnership is developing a process for tracking changes in community conditions most 
critical to our residents and for engaging the public in gauging the performance of 
important services offered by the District government. Over the past year, the 
Partnership conducted research of similar priority setting initiatives in other jurisdictions 
cited as “best-practice” jurisdictions in the provision of government services — Portland, 
Oregon; Phoenix, Arizona; Charlotte, North Carolina. Attachment III lists the indicators 
and associated measures. I plan to adopt the Scorecard measures as the initial 
performance measures for the Office of the Mayor to address the question, “How am I 
doing in meeting the expectations of District residents?” 

Benchmarking: The performance measures that we will include in the FY2000 
Operating Budget and Financial Plan will be the baseline for District government 
operations. But we know we have a great deal to learn from other jurisdictions, and we 
intend to do so. The District conducted an initial benchmarking research effort in 
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January-March 1999, comparing a handful of operating and financial measures for a 
dozen District agencies with five “best practice” cities: Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix and Portland, Oregon, [see Attachment IV] This summer, we will 
mount a more extensive benchmarking effort of services in these five cities and 
additional jurisdictions. Our selection critoia for benchmarking are: 

1 . Neighboring Jurisdictions in the region regardless of differences or similarities 

2. Comparable Urban Jurisdictions around the nation similar in population size, 
demographic mix, geographical features ^d on other dimensions 

3. Best Practice Jurisdictions regardless of differences or similarities 

Benchmarking will help us understand how we compare to our neighbors, identify 
effective strategies used in similar settings and set our goals as high as the best 
performing jurisdictions in the nation. 

Reporting: In addition to providing annual reports on performance to the District of 
Columbia’s City Council and the U.S. Congress within the proposed and final Budgets, 
the District of Columbia will institute monthly and quarterly reporting on agency level 
measures and quarterly reporting against the community indicators. The report format 
and procedures will be designed by the end of June and the first agency reports will be 
issued by mid-July. 


Measurement as a Management Tool 

A well-designed performance measurement system is a powerful management tool for 
the Mayor of the District of Columbia. Having set clear expectations and developed 
measures of agency operations in meeting those expectations, my office can make 
resource allocation decisions, personnel decisions and policy decisions. Agency directors 
will have unambiguous statements of what the residents and the Mayor expect, and their 
regular reports will document their success or failure in meeting expectations. Congress 
and the Control Board will have compelling evidence of the progress of the District of 
Columbia’s success in self-governance. And District residents will have objective 
indicators, designed to their specifications, that the city is moving in the direction they 
want. As I said earlier, accountability begins with the leaders. 

Thank you. I will now be glad to answer any questions you might have. 
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Attachment II 

★ ★ ★ 


Government oe the District of Columbia 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Goal: A Clean City 

Action Item 


Promised 

Delivered 

Thomas Circle Underpass Reopened 

Feb. 15 

Completed 
Feb. 12 

Rid-a-Rat Campaign Launched 

Feb. 28 

Underway 
March 5 

Pothole Blitz Launched: 95% of Reported 
Potholes Filled within 48 Hours 

Feb. 28 

Underway 
March 1 

Gateway Beautification Launched along 
Georgia Ave., New York Ave., East Capitol 

St., and H St, N.E. 

Feb. 28 

Underway 
March 22 

Graffiti Elimination Campaign Launched 

March 31 

Underway 
April 1 

Public-Private Partnership to Clean 

Gateways Launched 

March 31 

Underway 
March 22 

Rat Summit Held to Discuss Best Practices 
for Rat Abatement 

April 1 7 

Completed 
April 1 7 

Selected Abandoned Buildings along New 
York Avenue Demolished 

June 30 
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Government of the District of Columbia 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Goal; A Safe City 

Action Item 

Promised 

OruvcKii) 

Enhanced Police Service in each 

Police District 

April 15 

Underway 
April 12 

Reduced Response Time for 

Fire/Emergency Medical Services 

May 15 


Crime Information to Officers Enhanced 
with Implementation of New Technology 

August 31 


Open-Air Drug Market Abatement for Six 
Sites Launched 

August 31 


Free Fire Inspections to District Homes 
Increased by 10% 

Dec. 31 
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Government of the District of Columbia 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Goal: A Business-Friendly City 


Action Item • ^ ■ 

Promised 

Delivered . 

Decreased Waiting Time for Electrical 
Inspections to 48 Hours 

Feb. 28 

Completed 
Feb. 15 

Expedited Building Plan Review 

Feb. 28 

Underway 
Feb. 28 

Decreased Regulatory Hassles with the 
"Development Ambassador Program" 

Feb. 28 

Launched 
Feb. 28 
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Government oe the District oe Columbia 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Goal: First-Class Customer Service 

Action Item 

Promised 

DEMVIKII) 

Extended Hours on Wednesdays until 8:00 
p.m. at Departments of Human Services, 
Employment Services, Motor Vehicles, 
Consumer and Regulatory Affairs, and 

Selected Public Libraries 

March 1 7 

Launched 
March 1 7 

Enhanced "One Number" for District 
Government Agencies 

March 31 

Launched 
March 31 

Improved Customer Service Centers at the 
Departments of Human Services, Employment 
Services, Consumer and Regulatory Affairs, 
and Motor Vehicles 

March 31 

Underway 
March 31 
(except 
DMV) 

Reduced Waiting Time at the Department of 
Motor Vehicles 

March 31 

Not Met 

Neighborhood Drop Boxes for the Department 
of Motor Vehicles placed in Police Stations 

April 30 


Applications for Licenses and Permits 

Available Online through the Department of 
Consumer and Regulatory Affairs 

May 31 


Bestsellers Available in Libraries the Same Week 
They're Listed in the Post "Book World" Section 

June 30 


"Answers, Please" Social Service Referral 
System Established 

June 30 
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Government of the District of Columbia 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Goal: Increased Employment Opportunities 


V ikjnjItem - •' .‘-^4'.-, 

Promised Delivered ' 

Decentralized System for Welfare-to-Work 
Job Placement 

Feb. 28 

Completed 
Feb. 28 

Bilingual Satellite Career Center Opened at 
the Latin American Youth Center 

March 31 

Completed 
March 31 

Vocational and Undergraduate Education 
Provided to Qualified Welfare-to-Work 
Recipients 

April 30 


Rates for Around-the-Clock Child Care for 
Welfare-to-Work Families Established 

April 30 


6,500 Private and Public Sector jobs 

Secured for the District's Youth 
Summerworks Program 

May 31 


Department of Employment Services 
Revamped in Partnership with the Federal 
Government and the Private Sector 

August 31 


Free Computer Training Program at the 

D.C. Public Library Trains over 3,000 
Residents 

Dec. 31 


Two Hundred Seniors Placed in Paid and 
Unpaid Positions 

Dec. 31 
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Government of the District of Columbia 

A^CHIEVING OUR G^LS 


Goal: A Family-Friendly, I 

hlEALTHY CiTY 

Action Item 

Promised i . Delivered 

All City Pools Opened On-Time according 
to Published Schedule 

June 21 


Food Safety Inspections Increased and 
Compliance Rate for Food Safety 

Inspections Increased by 40% 

June 30 


All District Playgrounds Brought Up to 
National Safety Standards 

Dec. 31 


Over 1 ,000 Residents Placed In Addiction 
Treatment Programs 

Dec. 31 


Thousands of District Families Newly 
Enrolled in Medicaid and Private Health 
Insurance Programs Under the "D.C. 
Healthy Families" Program 

Dec. 31 
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Government of the District of Columbia 


ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Goal: Enhanced Neighborhoods 


Action Item 

Promiseo 

Delivered 

Neighborhood Stabilization Program 
Launched with 32 Neighborhood Inspectors 

March 30 

Launched 
March 30 

Thirteen Neighborhood Learning Centers 
Opened for After-School Homework and 
Computer Assistance 

April 30 


Backlog of 75 Home Improvement Loans 
Eliminated 

June 30 


One Hundred Boarded-Up Houses in 
Columbia Heights and Shaw 

Neighborhoods Sold 

July 31 


Three Recreation Facilities Developed: 
Banneker Ballfields, "THE ARC", and 
Southeast Tennis and Learning Centers 

Sept. 30 
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Attachment IV 

Operating Measures Benchmarking 

Fire and Emergency Medical Services 
FY2000 Proposed Operating Budget and Financial Plan 

Pages C-18-20 


FV 2000 Proposed Operating Budget 


The Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department's FY 2000 proposed operating budget 
from all funding sources is $111,942,000 and 1328 full-time positions, an increase of $7,064,000 
and 64 full-time positiorts over the FY 1999 budget The FY 2000 budget includes $3,242,000 to 
comply with an FY 1999 congressional mandate to place an additional 5 EMS units into service. 
Local funds comprise 99 percent of the department's total budget The proposed FY 2000 local 
budget is $111361,000. 

This funding level supports the provision of fire prevention, fire suppression, and 
emergency medical care from 32 fire stations throughout the city. Analysis of city fire services 
including the The Rivlin Report. Novemer 1990, suggests that areas of District may have 
redundant levels of coverage. Recent benchmarking stirveys indicate that the District has more 
fire stations and lugher FTE levels than peer cities. 

As shown in Figure 1, each of the District's fire stadons serves a smaller geographic area 
than peer cities. The District's Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department serves 1.88 
square miles per fire station facility, compared to a peer average of 8.53 square miles per fire 
station. Geographic and demographic differences among these jurisdictions may explain some 
of the variances shown below. 


Government o( the -District of Columbia 
CMtnecttng Resources to Results 
Pooe Ol 8 
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Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department (FBO) 



The District Has 
More Fire Stations 
Per Square Mile 
Than Benchmarked 
Cities 

Each of the District's fire 
stations serves a smaller 
geographic area than peer 
cities. The District's Fire and 
Emergency Medical Services 
Department serves 1.88 
square miles per fire station 
facility, compared to a peer 
average of 8.53 square miles 
per fire station 


S<|uare Miles Fer Fire Station 
Fiscal Year 1998 



The District also has more employees per 10,000 residents than six cities that it has been 
benchmarked against. Normalizing for differences in population, DCFEMS employs 33 Ml- 
time equivalents (FTEs) per 10,000 District residents, compared to a peer average of 14 FTEs per 
10,000 residents. 

Although services provided by similar departments in peer cities are primarily the same, 
there are some differences that may effect staffing levels and thus should be noted. For 
exartqrle, the Indianapolis Fire Department operates and staffs the city's 911 call center. In the 
Gty of Portland, a separate agency, the Bureau of Emergency Coirununication receives all 
emergency calls and dispatches the appropriate emergency response vehicles. As a result, the 
aty of Portland's Bureau of Fire, Rescue, and Emergency Services does not employ these 
positions. The Qty of Phoenix's 911 call center is staffed by a police dispatcher in the Police 
Department assigned to process the calls. The police dispatcher forwards fire and medical 
emergency calls to the Phoenix Fire Department and handles only police-related emergencies. 
The Philadelphia Fire Department operates the Fire Communications Center within the City's 
911 system and has tire additional responsibility of regulating aU public and private ambulance 
services. As a result of such differences, staffing levels may be over or understated compared to 
peer agencies. Figure 2 compares DCFEMS FTEs per 10,000 residents to five other cities. 


Government of the District of Columbia 
Connecting Resources to Results 
P<ig«C-19 
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Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department (FBO) 


DCFEMS Has More 


FTEs Per 10^ 

35-j 

Residents Than Peer 

30- 

Cities 



25- 

Employees per 30,000 citizens 

20- 

zoere calculated by dividing Oie 


jurisdictions total number of 

15- 

employees JbrFY1998by^ 


corresponding population for FY 

10- 

1998 divided 1^10,000. 

5- 


Rm and E M S FTEs Per 10,000 Residents Fiscal 
Yearl998 


\> 


% 


Government <rf the Kstrict of Gedumbia 
CotiiKCfmg Resources to Results 
Page C-20 
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ATTACHMENT V 

Sample Performance Measures 


Metropolitan Police Department 

The mission of the Metropolitan Police Department (MPD) is to eliminate crime, fear of crime 
and general disorder, while establishing respect and trust within the community. 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 




1 . Part I Violent Crimes 

8,988 

Reduce 3% 

Reduce 5% 

2. Homicides 

260 

Reduce 5% 

Reduce 8% 

3 . Aggravated Assaults 

4,962 

Reduce 5% 

Reduce 8% 

4. Part I Property Crimes 

37,302 

Reduce 3% 

Reduce 5% 

5. Auto Thefts 

6,501 

Reduce 5% 

Reduce 8% 

6. Burglaries 

6,361 

Reduce 5% 

Reduce 8% 

7. Homicides Cleared 

40% 

50% 

65% 

8. Telephone response time to 91 1 calls 

6.9 seconds 

5 seconds 

3.5 seconds 

9. Funded sworn positions filled(*assumes 200 
additional positions funded in FY2000) 

3,518 

(97.7%) 

3,546 

(98.5%) 

3,686(97%*) 

CUSTOMER SATISFACTION MEASURES 


"tiaTareijsi!?? 


10. Service to Victims: Percentage residents 
reporting police are doing a very good job 
helping crime victims. 

24 percent 
(Summer 98) 

30 percent 

45 percent 

11. Crime Prevention; Percentage residents 
reporting police are doing a very good job 
preventing crime in their neighborhood. 

24 percent 
(Summer 98) 

30 percent 

45 percent 

12. Fear of Crime: Percentage of residents 

reporting they feel very safe being alone outside 
in their neighborhood during the day. 

62 percent 
(Summer 98) 

68 percent 

80 percent 

13. Partnership: Residents reporting police are 
doing a very good job working together with 
residents in their neighborhood to solve local 
problems. 

24 percent 
(Summer 98) 

30 percent 

50 percent 

14. Problem Solving: Residents reporting police 
are doing a very good job dealing with the 
problems that really concern people in their 
neighborhood. 

25 percent 
(Summer 98) 

30 percent 

50 percent 


Baseline crime statistics are calendar year 1998 reported to the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) program. 
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TESTIMONY OF 
CHAIRMAN LINDA W. CROP? 

COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

GOOD AFTERNOON. SENATOR VOINOVICH AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE, I AM LINDA W. CROPP, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ON BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL, I AM PLEASED TO 
APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY WITH MY COLLEAGUES, MAYOR WILLIAMS AND 
DR. RIVLIN, TO TESTIFY ON MANAGEMENT REFORM AND THE DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT'S SYSTEM FOR MEASURING THE PROGRESS AND PERFORMANCE 
OF MANAGEMENT REFORM IN PROGRAMS AND AGENCIES. 

LET ME BEGIN BY SAYING THAT MANAGEMENT REFORM IS A 
COLLABORATIVE PROCESS. THE COUNCIL HAS BEEN WORKING IN PARTNERSHIP 
WITH THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND THE FINANCIAL AUTHORITY TO CORRECT 
LONG-STANDDIG DEFICIENCIES IN MANAGEMENT AND PROGRAM OPERATIONS. 
THERE ARE A NUMBER OF ON-GOING MANAGEMENT REFORM INITIATIVES AND 
EACH OF US HAS A ROLE TO ENSURE THE SUCCESS OF THESE INITIATIVES. 

THE COUNCIL HAS SET ITS 1999-2000 LEGISLATIVE AGENDA, THE THEME OF 
WHICH IS "COMMUNITY BUILDING AND A GOVERNMENT THAT WORKS". IN 
ESTABLISHING OUR LEGISLATIVE AGENDA, THERE WERE FOUR STRATEGIC 
PRIORITIES: INDIVIDUAL EMPOWERMENT; NEIGHBORHOOD REVITALIZATION; 
ECONOMIC GROWTH; AND GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY. 

TO ENSURE THE LONG-TERM SUCCESS OF.MANAGEMENT REFORMS, THE 
COUNCIL HAS ALREADY TAKEN A NUMBER OF STEPS, BUT THERE IS MUCH MORE 
TO DO. THE COUNCIL HAS TAKEN AN ACTIVE ROLE IN REQUIRING PERFORMANCE 
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MEASURES FOR DISTRICT AGENaES AND PUBLICLY FUNDED ACTIVITIES. IN 1995, 
THE COUNCIL ENACTED THE GOVERNMENT MANAGERS ACCOUNTABILITY ACT, 
WHICH REQUIRES THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PERFORMANCE MEASURES AND AN 
ACCOUNTABILITY PLAN FOR EVERY AGENCY AND ACTIVITY IN THE DISTRICT 
THAT USES PUBLIC FUNDS. THIS FISCAL YEAR, THE COUNCIL IS WORKING 
CLOSELY WITH THE D.C. AUDITOR IN MONITORING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THIS ACT, INCLUDING ASSESSING THE RELIABILITY OF PERFORMANCE DATA, THE 
ACCURACY OF PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENTS, AND THE LEVEL OF SUCCESS IN 
ACHIEVING PERFORMANCE MEASURES. 

THE COUNfCIL HAS INCREASED ITS OVERSIGHT OF DISTRICT AGENCIES AND 
PROGRAMS. WE HAVE INSTITUTED A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF AGENCY 
SPENDING AND PERFORMANCE OUTCOMES. THIS PAST FEBRUARY, EACH OF THE 
COUNCIL'S STANDING COMMITTEES CONDUCTED A SERIES OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 
WHICH REVIEWED AGENCY SPENDING .A.ND PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENTS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1 998, AND FISCAL YEAR 1 999 TO DATE. THIS REVIEW WAS IN 
ANTICIPATION TO THE FISCAL YEAR 2000 BUDGET REVIEW BY THE COUNCIL. 

THE COUNCIL HAS USED PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENTS AS A TOOL IN 
LINKING RESOURCES TO RESULTS IN ITS REVIEW OF THE FISCAL YEAR 2000 
BUDGET. WE WANT TO ENSURE THAT GOVERNMENT RESOURCES ARE LINKED TO 
SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE GOALS AND MEASUREMENT^ GOALS AND 
MEASUREMENTS THAT CAN NOT ONLY BE TRACKED BY THE DISTRICT 
GOVERNMENT, BUT BY DISTRICT RESIDENTS AS WELL. 
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PURSUANT TO ITS OVERSIGHT RESPONSIBILITY, THE COUNCIL HAS ALSO 
ESTABLISHED SPECIAL COMMITTEES TO INVESTIGATE SPECIFIC MANAGEMENT 
AND OPERATION ISSUES WHEN APPROPRIATE. LAST YEAR THE COUNCIL 
INVESTIGATED THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT AND ISSUED A 
REPORT WITH RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT REFORM WITHIN THAT 
DEPARTMENT. THIS YEAR, THE COUNCIL WILL UNDERTAKE A SIMILAR 
INVESTIGATION OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM WITH THE D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS - 

THE COUNCIL HAS ALSO ASSISTED IN MANAGEMENT REFORM INITIATIVES 
BY ENACTING LEGISLATION WHICH ENCOURAGES PERFORMANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY. DURING 1998, THE COUNCIL ENACTED COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONNEL REFORM LEGlSLATIONsfTHE "OMNIBUS PERSONNEL REFORJvI ACT OF 

J 

m%p THAT CREATES A CORPS OF SENIOR MANAGERS WHO WOULD HAVE "AT- 
WILL" EMPLOYMENT STATUS; RAISES EXECUTIVE PAY TO RECRUIT AND RETAIN 
TOP MANAGERS; CRE.ATES A NEW SYSTEM OF PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 
THAT LINKS EMPLOYEE STEP INCREASES TO PERFORMANCE; STREAMLINES 
GRIEVANCE AND DISCIPLINE PROCEDURES; AND AUTHORIZES CASH INCENTIVES 
AND GAIN-SHARING PROGRAMS FOR EMPLOYEES TO ENCOURAGE AND REWARD 
GOOD PERFORMANCE. 

IN 1996, THE COUNCIL ENACTED PROCUREMENT REFORM, THE 
"PROCUREMENT REFORM AMENDMENT ACT OF 1996", WHICH CENTRALIZED THE 
DISTRICT'S PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A CHIEF 
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PROCUREMENT OFFICER, BY WORKING TOGETHER, THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
AND THE COUNCIL, THE DISTRICTS PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS HAVE GREATLY 
IMPROVED, THIS HAS RESULTED NOT ONLY IN REDUCED COST OF SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT, BUT ALSO IMPROVED SERVICE DELIVERY TO DISTRICT RESIDENTS, 

ALONG WITH M,\NAGEMENT REFORM INITIATIVES, THE DISTRICT IS 
IMPLEMENTING REGULATORY REFORM, LAST ^'EAR, THE COUNCIL APPROVED 
TWO COMPREHENSIVE BUSINESS REGULATORY REFORM BILLS. THESE 
LEGISLATIVE INITIATIVES ARE PART OF THE COUNCIL'S ON-GOING EFFORTS TO 
ADDRESS REGULATIONS WHICH UNNECESSARILY AND INAPPROPRIATELY 
IMPAIR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE DISTRICT. 

THE OMNIBUS LEGISLATION ADDRESSES A NUMBER OF REGULATORY 
REFORMS INCLUDING BUSINESS LICENSING; INSURANCE PREMIUM TAX; HEALTH 
REGULATIONS; ELIMINATION OF OBSOLETE AND REDUNDANT BOARDS AND 
COMMISSIONS: BUILDING AND LAND USE REGULATIONS; VENDING 
REGULATIONS; AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION. 

FINALLY, THE COUNCIL HAS NOT EXEMPTED ITSELF FROM MANAGEMENT 
REFORM. THE COUNCIL COMMISSIONED A STUDY BY THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF ST ATE LEGISLATURES A ND WORKED COOPERATIVELY WITH 
THE APPLESEED FOUNDATION IN THEIR STUDY OF COUNCIL OPERATIONS. THE 
COUNCIL HAS ALREADY IMPLEMENTED SOME OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


FROM THESE TWO STUDIES, AND IS IN THE PROCESS OF IMPLEMENTING MANY 
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OTHERS, 

IN CONCLUSION, RESIDENTS AND DISTRICT EMPLOYEES ALIKE WILL 
SHARE IN THE RESULTS OF MANAGEMENT REFORM: IMPROVED QUALITY OF 
SERVICE, REDUCED COSTS, EFFICIENCY AND EFFECTDENESS. THE COUNCIL 
WILL CONTINUE TO WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH THE MAYOR AND THE 
FINANCIAL AUTHORITY IN IMPLEMENTING MANAGEMENT REFORM INITIATIVES 
AND MONITORING THE RESULTS OF THESE INITIATIVES. 
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Good aftemoon, Mr. Chairman' and Menibers of the Subcommittee. , It is a great ' 
pleasure to be here with you today. I' welcome the opportunity to discuss the District 
of Columbia and its recent progress, as well as efforts to improve the delivery of public 
services. 

First, I believe we are entering a new era in the District. It is an exciting time of new 
leadership and new opportunity. There is renewed energy in the city and a sense of 
hope that, through the cooperative efforts of the District, the region and the Federal 
Government, the progress that the Nation’s Capital has made in the past few years will 
accelerate. 

The District of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance 
Authority (the Authority) has enormous respect for Mayor 'Williams. My four 
colleagues and I are working hard to build a collaborative and constructive relationship 
with him. We also are working closely with the new Council, which is endeavoring to 
build on the positive results that the City has recently achieved. All together, it is a 
promising time to be working for the revitalization of the Nation’s Capital. 

District’s Status 

As you know, the Authority was created by an act of Congress in April, 1995, to assist 
the District in restoring financial solvency and improving management effectiveness. 
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At the time of the Authority’s creation, the District Government was virtually 
bankrupt: it was unable to pay its employees or its contractors, it was running a 
significant operating deficit and a large accumulated deficit. Since the District’s bonds 
could not be sold at market rates, the U.S. Treasury was the City’s only source of 
funds. 

Moreover, the District at that time was not responding adequately to the needs of its 
citizens. Streets were filled with potholes and often went unplowed in winter. Citizens 
seeking ordinary services, such as motor vehicle inspections or building permits 
encountered long delays and confused records. Medical care for the needy, child 
welfare services, and assistance to the elderly were often lacking or inadequately 
provided. Crime was rising, neighborhoods were decaying, and the public schools 
were deteriorating. Residents and businesses were fleeing the City. 

Now, four years later, the District is in much better shape. Thanks to the efforts of 
many people, including the former members of the Authority, Mayor Williams in his 
former position as Chief Financial Officer, Members of the Council, the President and 
the Congress, the District has not only stemmed the deterioration, it has considerably 
improved its overall condition. For fiscal year 1998, the City ran an operating surplus 
for the second straight year and was able to pay off its accumulated deficit. The City 
has greatly improved the integrity and internal controls of its budgeting process and 
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financial systems. The bills get paid, taxes are collected, and the District’s securities 
sell at market rates. Just last week, Standtird and Poor’s upgraded the District’s credit 
rating to investment grade. From a financial standpoint, the City’s comeback has been 
remarkable. 

However, while the fiscal progress has been gratifying, it is important to understand 
that the City still faces an uncertain financial future. Its tax base is narrow and can 
only grow if vigorous efforts to attract new residents and enhance business 
opportunities are sustained and successful. Deferred maintenance and inadequate 
investment have left a legacy of decayed and outmoded infrastructure - from bursting 
pipes to leaky roofs and decrepit or non-existent computers - that will take substantial 
resources to put right. And we must also make sure that resources are set aside for less 
prosperous times. So, we still have financial challenges before us. 

Relationship with Elected Officials 

In recognition of the new era in the District, the Authority and the Mayor in January 
signed a Memorandum of Agreement describing their new relationship. The 
memorandum made clear that, while the Authority retains all its responsibilities under 
the statute, the Mayor is in charge of the day-to-day running of the City and 
supervision of executive branch departments. The Mayor also has the responsibility 
for program and policy matters related to these departments and agencies. In 
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recognition of this new 'development in responsibilMes, the Congress recently passed 
legislation that places this basic agreement into law. 

To ensure effective cooperation and communication, the Authority has invited the 
Mayor to attend meetings of the Authority in a non-voting capacity. The Authority has 
extended the same invitation to the Chair of the Council. We have met numerous times 
under this arrangement and are communicating well. 

I am very pleased by the strong working relationships that the elected and appointed 
officials of the City are developing. We have found shared purpose and common 
ground in our efforts to improve the District. Together, we are already working to 
achieve consensus in such areas as the Fiscal Year 2000 financial plan and budget, 
strategic plan priorities for the District, health care management, improving the labor- 
management environment, die National Capital Revitalization Corporation, and a 
strategy for accelerating economic development. 

The Mayor has publicly stated his strong intentions to make immediate improvements 
in public services, and Authority' Members have told the Mayor that be can count on 
our full support. And the faster the better! We believe that visible short-run 
improvements are feasible, but we are also conscious that many aspects of D.C. service 
delivery are still deeply broken and will take sustained effort to repair. 
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Service Delivery 

Mr. Chairman, the Authority recognizes that improvements to service delivery are at 
the core of the District’s revitalization. Safe streets, good schools and responsive 
government can make a major difference in the District’s ability to attract and retain 
residents and businesses and to create a climate for sustainable economic development. 
That means we must be better able to respond tomorrow than we can today to the needs 
of our citizens. Children must receive a meaningful education that prepares them for 
the future in schools that are safe and clean. Our police force must be able to 
effectively prevent crimes and to quickly solve them when they do occur. The District 
will not reverse its population losses if people feel more vulnerable to crime here than 
elsewhere. 

Citizens also expect that government will act in ways that are responsive to their 
everyday needs. They should not have to wait for hours and hours just to renew a 
driver’s license. It should be relatively easy and quick for developers and business 
people to get permits and business licenses approved. After all, it is the community at 
large, not just the individual, that benefits from these investments and entrepreneurial 
spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, the Authority takes very seriously its mandate to improve the delivery 
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of public services in fhe District. In November 1996 the Authority put in place a 
temporary system to operate the public schools after we determined that the schools 
were ftindamentally unable to effectively and safely educate the District’s children. 
Beginning in 1997, the Authority, working in collaboration with a number of other 
stakeholders, reformed the police department to help reduce crime and the fear of 
crime in our City. Moreover, in response to the National Capital Revitalization and 
Government Self-Improvement Act passed by Congress in 1997, the Authority has laid 
the groundwork for long term, sustainable improvements in the quality of public 
services. As the Authority’s last annual report details, public services in many 
agencies are better than they used to be. With sustained effort, they will be even better 
in the near fumre. With your permission, I will submit a copy of this report along with 
my formal testimony. 

One of the keys to improving the delivery of public service is performance 
measurement. In each important area of public service, we must be willing to establish 
a level of performance that meets citizens’ critical needs and that achieves our overall 
objectives in improving the District. To be useful, performance measures must be 
focused carefully on measuring things that matter; waiting times, emergency response 
times, school graduation rates. It does little good, for instance, to measure the number 
of driver’s licenses issued if it takes people all day to get one. And getting someone to 
answer a telephone faster is of little value if the person who answers it is rude or 
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unable to respond to citizens’ questions. . 

At the same time, it is important not to get over focussed on aspects of public services 
that can be easily measured, to the detriment of more important aspects that are harder 
to measure. In child welfare services, for example, it is easy to determine whether or 
not case backlogs have declined, but such measures say nothing about the well-being 
and security of the children. We will need to find better ways to recognize when we 
have succeeded in these tough-to-measure areas. 

The Authority is very pleased that the Mayor is taking strong steps to implement a 
performance measurement program in the District based on our common goals and 
structured on the program started under the Government Revitalization Act. We are 
encouraged by the work that has been done to date in helping agencies to focus on 
performance measures and improvement plans. Moreover, the Mayor’s commitment to 
a Scorecard that embraces community involvement in setting priorities and evaluating 
government services is an important component in efforts to gain real improvements in 
those services that matter most. The Authority will continue to lend its support and 
assistance to the Mayor in this very important program. 


Long-term Priorities 
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I would also like to mention a few. of the long-term priorities that we are working on 
with the Mayor and the Council. One of the fundamental goals that we have agreed 
upon is accelerating economic development. In collaboration with Congress and the 
Administration, the District recently completed a strategic plan and funding plan for the 
National Capital Revitalization Corporation, a new entity that holds great promise for 
helping the City to make targeted economic development commitments and facilitate 
private development efforts throughout the District. We believe this Corporation can 
make an important difference in the District’s ability to support strong economic 
development, and we hope that Congress is fully behind this endeavor. 

The District, through a collaborative process with the private sector, non-profit 
organizations and community groups, last fall formulated an economic development 
strategy that focuses on a list of specific actions to leverage jobs and growth in the 
City. We view this approach as the beginning of an intensive effort to make the 
District more attractive to new business, retaining those businesses and Federal 
agencies that are already located in the City, and creating greater opportunity for 
neighborhood development - not just activity in the central business district. It is vital 
that we focus our attention on economic development: the economic health and future 
vitality of the District are directly tied to the success of our efforts in this area. 

The Mayor, the Council and the Authority are also working together on improvements 
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in financial management, tax reform to create a more equitable structure, and targeted 
investments in technology and other infrastructure areas. We will give special 
emphasis to investing in our young people and the skills and vitality of our workforce. 

The Authority is working closely with Superintendent Arlene Ackerman, who has 
charted an ambitious and impressive course, to strengthen the D.C. Public Schools. We 
are optimistic that the strides made in the last year to rebuild decaying schools, make 
facilities safer, and increase the quality of the education that all children receive, are 
laying the groundwork for sustained improvement in education. The Authority, in 
collaboration with the Superintendent of Schools, the Emergency Transitional 
Education Board of Trustees, and the Board of Education must make the schools a 
beacon of hope and opportunity for the District. We are optimistic that the Board of 
Education will implement the transition plan developed under the leadership of Dean 
Mary Futrell, for the return of authority to the Board on June 30 , 2000. Along with 
the Mayor and the Council, we are also working closely with UDC to strengthen public 
higher education in the District. 

Return to Normal Governance 

Finally, the District must make the transition to normal governance. This City, like 
every other city in America, deserves to be managed by professional managers 
responsible to elected officials who, in turn, are responsible to an engaged electorate. 
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Democracy is the cornerstone of our nation’s heritage, and the District should be an 
example of how well democracy can work, not a shameful exception. 

We all recognize that the District is our nation’s capital at the same time it is our local 
community. As such, it occupies a unique and sometimes complex place in our 
governmental structure. The District is fundamentally intertwined with the Federal 
Government. The City’s prosperity, its well being, its future are all influenced by how 
we interact with the Federal Government and responsibly steward the resources that 
support the City - both the community and the capital. 

In 1995 and 1997, the Congress was sufficiently concerned about the condition of the 
District that it passed laws aimed at improving the financial and management health of 
the City. The laws stipulate that control periods would remain in force -- and the 
Authority would remain active - until certain conditions were met. The District was 
required to first run its operating budget without a deficit for four consecutive years, 
and to repay any borrowings by the Authority. More general provisions of the law 
mandated that the District improve the quality of its public services and strengthen the 
structure of government in the City, and help to sort out the functions between the 
District and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the District is on its way to accomplishing the goals and objectives of 
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the congressional statutes, but let me stress that we are not there yet. In my testimony 
today, I have highlighted some of the achievements made so far and some of the issues 
that we will be working on in the coming months. Through the cooperation that the 
Mayor, the Council and the Authority have established, I believe we will continue 
making progress in meeting the goals set by Congress so that the District can make the 
transition to normal governance as soon as possible. I know that the Mayor and the 
Council Chair join me in welcoming oppormnities to come back to the Hill and report 
to the Subcommittee as we move toward the stamtoiy objectives that will help to bring 
about a timely return to normal governance. 

Conclusion 

In closing, I wish to say again how pleased all the members of the Authority are that a 
new, more promising era is dawning in the District. We look forward to a close 
working relationship with the new Mayor and the new Council, and we also look 
forward to working with the Subcommittee. We all have the same goal: to bring about 
permanent and positive change for the citizens of the District and the nation’s capital. 

Jj! ♦ * 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions that you or the members of the Subcommittee have. 
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TVT-ROm;CTI0N 


On Decembo- 16, 1997. bv emergency resolunoh. the Conndl of the Distnci of Columbia 
created the Special Committee on Police Misconduct and Personnel Maaage^i (the S^cid 
Comnitt»e”) Followine hearinss conducted by the Committee on Government Operations and the 
Committee on the Judiciaiy in Fall 1997. the Council declared that allegations of misconduct, 
mismanagemen;. inadequate recordkeeping and other impropnei.es m the Metropoi.™ Police 
Department (“MPD”) necessirated an immediate legisianve mvesagauon to identify 
problems in the operation of the police function and lo restore public confidence in the N^D. The 
Special Comminee consists of all members of the Council. Its cochairs are Counciimembcrs Jack 
Evans and Kathv Patterson, The Special Committee appointed Mark H. Tuohey III. a member of 
the law firm of Vinson & Elkins L.L.P.. as Special Counsel to assist and advise the Co-Chaiipeisons 
in the conduct of the investigation. 


ITie Special Committee conducted its legislative oversight investigation of the MPD between 
February and September, 1 998. It conducted extensive factfinding in a number of areas and held six 

public hearings. 

Major recommendations detailed in this repon arc reflected in proposed omnibus legislation 
that will be introduced in the Council and referred to the Committee on the judiciary. 

In addition to the significant policy recommendations contained herein, the Special 
Comrmnee proposes several areas for additional study through legislative oversight by the Council. 
Further, the Special Comminee recommends that the Council adopt the intensive work of the Special 
Comminee as a model for ongoing oversight undertaken by the District's elected legislature, with 
the goal of achieving an efficient and effective government in all other policy and program areas. 


The Special Comminee would like to acknowledge the valuable contributions of many 
persons without whose assistance the investigation and this Report could not have been possible. 


The members of the MPD and the District of Columbia community who took 
the time to meet with the Comminee and the Special Counsel, speak about 
their concerns and ideas, and respond to our questions. In particular, 
Terry Ryan, the MPD's General Counsel, and Inspector Kim Dint, Director, 
Office of Professional Responsibility . served as the Department’s liaisons to 
the Committee's investigation, and facilitated Special Counsel’s review of 
numerous MPD files. 


Chief of Police Charles Ramsey and Executive Msistant Chief Terrance 
Gainer vdio immediately became engaged in the Committee’s work and have 
taken the oppominity to discuss the preliminary findings and begin the 
process of implemeiii»'ion. MPD's Chief Financial Officer Eric Coard, 
Procurement Director Joseph Moore and TACIS Director Alfonza Kelly 
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have been helpful to the Coinmiitee. Finally, the Special Conimmce 
acknowledges the cooperation of the district commanders in the 
investigation. 

U S. Attorney Wilma Lewis and her senior staff for their contribuiion of time 
and informadon. and their pledge of continuing cooperation to the Council. 

Chief Judge Eugene Hamilton and Judge Franklin Burgess of the Supenot 
Court for their views on Court overtime. 

D.C. Inspector General E. Barrett Pretiyman, Jr. and his staff for their 
cooperation with Special Counsel, and the Special Committee Co-chairs, on 
a regular basis. 

Richard Fite, the District of Columbia’s Chief Procurement Officer, for his 
valuable assistance on procurement and property issues. 

Professor Samuel Dash of the Georgetown University Law Center for his 
assistance in shaping the methodology and procedures of this historic 
ieuislative oversight investigation. 

The professional staff of the Council Judicia.-y Committee, in particular. 
Michelle Sedgewick. and the Secretary of the Council. Phyllis Jones, for their 
insighi. input, and assistance. 

Current and Former police executives and experts in the field of law 
cnforcemen; who gave then time and expenence to assist in the investigation 
and the formulation of best practices; 

Clifford L. Karchmer 

Police Executive Research Forum 

Washington. DC 

Patrick Murphy. Director 

Police Policy Board 

U.S. Conference of Mayors 

(Former New York City Police Commissioner) 

Cornelius Behan 
Training Consultant 

Maiyiand Department of Law Enforcement 

(Former Director of Training. New York City Police Department) 
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John Timmoney 
Police Commissioner 
Philadelphia Police Department 

William Good 

Chief of Administrative Services Bureau 
Boston Police Department 

Lt. Timothy Ottmeier 
Director of Trainmg 
Houston Police Department 

Michael Hoke 

Assistant Deputy Superintendent 
Chicago Police Department 

Sergeant Jean Roy 
Chicago Police Department 

William Bratton 

Former Police Commissioner 

KYC Police Department 

Jean Bernard and Jams Froelich 

Volunteer and Community Resources Division 

Montgomery County Police Department 

Ronald Goldstock 
Kroll Associates 
New York City 
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International Association of Chiefs of Police 
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Chapter 1 

yvtrr-TITTVF. St TMMAR^’ AND M AJOR RECQMM F .NPATIQMS 

^ C -1 on Police Misconduct and Personnel Management (“Special 

„ed^iegisiative oversight invesnaation of the MPD beween Februan- and 

S 1 pSi^ Special Cornnunee identffi^^ 

September 1998^1 he 5P ^ ^ proiessional manner 

that allegedly Spemal CommiL conducted fact-finding in each of the 

throughout the ^^e^nt of the problems and assessed what changes m laws, 

areas m order » imniemented to cotrect these problems. The Special Committee 

SentTb^bL hearings, one on each ma.or area, in order to .nfotm ttself and the public of the 
nature of the problems. 

The Special Committee issued more than 150 subpoenas for wimess testimon) and 
documents and Special Counsel conducted approximately 175 wimess interviews and reviewed 
several thousand pages of documents. In addition, the Special Counsel sought citizen mput by 
meeting with community groups m each of the police districts, and sought best practices by 
interviewing experts in law enforcement and representatives of other police departments. 

Tne investieation focused on six issues that have significant implications for the MPD. 

UTiistleblnwers and Retaliation m the MPD; 


Recruiting. Training and Penormance Evaluation; 


• Management of Oi'enime and Off-Duty Employment; 

• Management of Equipment. Property and information Technology; 

• investigation and Discipline of Police Misconduct; and 

• Citizen Interaction and Community Policing. 

The Report identifies substantial problems in the prior leadership and management of the 
Department. In the recent past, the MPD suffered from a lack of leadership and professional 
management. The Special Comminee believes that the failure of leadership has been a primary- 
cause of lack of public confidence in law- enforcement in the District and the overriding reason for 
internal strife, operational inefficiency and low morale among officers of the MPD. The many men 
and women of the MPD. sworn and civilian, demonstrate their commitment, dedication and 
professionalism each day. niey deserve a work environment and a responsive command to match 
their devotion. Members of the Special Committee believe that the recommendations in this Report, 
once enacted and implemented, w’iil create a more professional police department. 
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A core nroblem identified throushout the investigauon is the lack of strategic planning in 
both hre siLetu^ and operations of the J^D. For many years, the MPD adopted a 

anrt annmached far too manv problems with a crisis mentalm. Moreover, m.ffecma! 
deLionmaking precipitated conflict between operational groups, a lack of stabilitv- wrthin the 
co^^^SctL. poor hiring decisions, and an inadequate level of services to the citizens. As 
fo^r N-W York Police Commissioner and Distnct of Columbia Public Saien Director. 
Pa™ k Mluphy, testified at the initial hearing, ^"the busmess of policing is all about dealing wath 
people ... and the tone has to be set at the top.” 

The following is a brief summary of the Special Coirrmince s findings in each of the six 
major subject areas. 



The Special Committee endorses the recent amendments strengthening existing 
whistleblower protection.' The statute afarmarively requires District employees to repon 
misconduct and shields them from retaliation for fulfilling this dirty. The Special Committee also 
recommends that the MPD designate an office responsible for receiving accoimts of misconduct or 
mismanagement and will safeguard the identity of those who come forward. 

Recruitment and Training 

in recruiting and training, the Special Committee proposes a comprehensive statute as part 
of the proposed omnibus legislation establishing mirumum standards for applicants. The proposal 
would include a thorough background review and mandatorv' training for both veteran police officers 
and new recruits. The mandatory training will include communication skills, report writing, tactical 
skills, v.'eapons and automobile proficiency, diversity irainmg. and domestic violence. It will require 
all supervisors and all officers to receive specialized instruction in their areas of responsibility. 

Off-PuTv and Qvenime 

The Special Comminee also identified the management of overtime and off-duty employment 
as impedunenis to public safety. The Special Committee recommends legislation that will restrict 
off-dup' employment (including an outright prohibition on work at ABC establishments), the type 
of off-dup' work permitted, the administration of the work, and the maximum number of hours 
allowed. On the issue of ovenime. the Special Comminee recommends that the MPD's Chief 
Financial Officer work with the Chief Financial Officer for the District of Columbia and the Council 
to achieve “truth in budgeting” in developing realistic annual budgets for overtime. The Special 
Committee recommends that the Chief of Police, the Chief Judge of the Superior Court of the 


' Ses Whistleblower Keinlorceniem Act of 1998 (D.C. Act 12-398:10 be codified at D.C. Code 
§ ) App, B, Doc. 3. 
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Dismct of Colmnbiaand the Umied States Attorney for the D.smci of Columbia work together to 
develop a workable “on-call" system that will allow officers to remain on duP' m their work 
environments, until needed for court appearances. 


Prnnem-. and Informati on Teclinolgg: 

No effective law enforcement agency can expect its members to serve and protect the 
communin', and in the context of communin’ policing become proactive problem solvers, without 
proper eqiiipment and facilities. The Special Comminee finds that the management of equipment, 
prooerrj'. material and information technologt' has been substandard. The Special Comminee 
commends the recent efforts of MPD officials in the areas of finance and procurement and Dismet 
CPO Richard Fite for their efforts to streamline and professionalize the process by -which equipment 
gets to the field and information to the police officer on the street. Nevertheless, more needs to be 
done. The Special Committee recommends a number of changes: 

. a streamlined process that gives unit commanders the authority to set budgets for the 
purchase of equipment and holds them accountable for acquisitions; 

• a revised system to procure, distribute and inventory propert}’; 

■ a system of purchase and repair of police automobiles that ensures that there are. at 
all times, a sufficient number of functional vehicles to conduct police operations; and 


• an immediate facilities audit in order to develop a plan for systematic renovation, 
repair and preventative maintenance on station houses and other facilities. 

The Special Committee also finds the communication system for emergency police and fire 
services inadequate. Proposed information technoiogs' improvements must be expedited and 
sufficient funds must be allocated to assure that citizens will have adequate police, fire and 
ambulance response to preserve public salen' and save lives. 

Communin' PolicinE 

In the area of citizen interaction with the Police Department, the Special Committee 
examined police/community relations in the new environment of community policing. The Special 
Comminee is concerned that the MPD, in the attempt hurriedly to implement community policing, 
has failed to appreciate its core philosophy: police as problem solvers — not just crime fighters. In 
so doing, MPD has not focused on management and operational issues involved in affecting a change 
in police culture. The MPD must ensure stabiiit>' in the Patrol Service Area (“PSA”) system by 
requinng officers and officials to sign onto miiumum time commitments in the PSA. In addition, 
the Chief should take all steps necessaiy to assure that the PSAs have adequate staffing and training. 
The community prosecution program initiated by the United States Attorney’s Office (“USAO") in 
the Fifth Dismet should be extended throughout the seven police districts of the city. Finally, the 
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Snecia] Comminee strongly encomages the devdopmentof a dnzoi volumctr progiamtot matches 
the needs of the police depaitmeiK with the resource of the commumtj . 

Pistipiins 

In the area of department discipline, the Special Committee finds that the system “for 
disciolinars' investications. mcluding citizen complaints of police misconduct, needs substantial 
revision. The Specii Committee recommends adoption of a system that assures that mvestigauons 
of police misconduct are expeditious but thorm^h; fair but accountable, in addition, the Special 
Committee recommends the adoption of an early warning and intervention system for officers who 
are xepeaiedly die subject of complaints in order to confront probiems before they become a maner 
of public safety. Finally, the Special Comminee recommends the review and adoption of legislation 
to prohibit persons under disciplinary investigation from avoiding the imposition of discipline b>- 
retiring or resigning from the force. 

The Special Committee did not find evidence of extensive or institunonal police corruption, 
as that term is commonly understood - that is. instances of systematic and serious violations of law 
or policy by the police. Nevertheless, the investigation did uncover instances of misconduct by 
individual police officers lhat appeared to be violations of MPD policy and District of Columbia law. 
The Comminee referred each such allegation to the appropriate law enforcement agency, including 
the MPD Office of Professional Responsibility , the District of Columbia Inspector General, or the 
Uniied States Anomey's Office. 

M.\JOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Special Committee proposes the following statutory reforms drafted as the District of 
Columbia Omnibus Police Reform .‘^ct of 1998 to be introduced in the Council and considered as 
expeditiously as possible. See Chapter 6 for the text of proposed legislation. 

1.1 Recnihinv and Training - The Council should adopt a comprehensive statute setting 
mandatory standards for recruiting and training for the MPD. First, the proposal sets minimum 
standards for candidates, including increasing the educational requirements to a minimum of two 
years of college training for new recruits. In addition, the statuie prohibits the MPD from hiring an 
applicant withom a full background check, including a review of juvenile criminal records. Each 
candidate would undergo a complete physical and menial health evaluation after tlie completion of 
the background check. Second, the statuie requires a comprehensive recruit training program, 
including a specified minimum number of hours of instruction in constitutional and stanitory law, 
cnminal investigation, oral and written communication skills, repon writing, community relations, 
ensis intervention, diversity training and domestic violence training. Third, the statute establishes 
an annual 32-hour mandatory' in-service r.dining program encompassing mandatory subjects and 
elective subjects consistent with the career development of the officer. Fourth, each officer is 
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required to compiete qmiualiv a fireanns recntificanon course and. where necessan'. an automobile 
sidllsrecertificaiion course. Fifth, the statute esiabUshesmmimuinmsmictorqualificanons. finally. 
It requires the Chief of Police to submit an annual training report to the Mayor and the Council. 

J_2 nff-ruTR’ F.Tnplnvmenl - The Council should adopt iegislaiion revising the standards 
for off-dun- employment. -The proposed statute prohibits off-duty employment in estabiishmcnts 
licensed by the Department of Consumer and Regulatoiy Affairs Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Division ("ABC establishments") and establishes the maximum number of hours pcrmined for all 
police-related employment, including overtime, off-dut)'. and regular duty work, Fmalh'. hie stamte 
will require the Chief to establish a comprehensive system for the admimstiation of ali off-dun 
employmem including provisions for registration and remuneration of police officers perfomung a 
police fenction in an off-duty employment situauon. 


13 Cpived CiiiTencv - Tne Council should adopt legislation that authorizes the MPD to 
deposit monies seired or held in connection with law enforcement activity in an interest-bearing 
account in a financial instiiution pending cnminal prosecution, forfeiture, or other disposition. 

1.4 ReTirement/Resipnatinr Ugiile T.inder Investipatinti — The Council should adopt 
legislation to prohibit persons under disciplinary investigation from avoiding the consequences of 
such investigation or any adverse findings in connection therewith by virtue of retirement or 
resignation from the police department. 

1.5 tt-Tiistiehlnwer Proteciion - The Council has already enacted the Whistleblower 
Reinforcemen: Aci of 1998. D.C. Aci 12-398. The Council should monitor closely the 
impleneniauon of tins Aci. paniculaih" in the MPD. to ensure proper and fair enforcement. 

1 .6 Citizen Complaints — Tne Council also has passed legislation (Bill 12-521 ). on a first 
reading, to re-establish a civilian review panel over the MPD. The Special Committee endorses this 
legislation, but believes that strict oversight is necessary to ensure that citizen complaints are handled 
in a fair, expeditious, and effective manner. 

n. Reoulatorv Changes 

2.1 The District of Columbia Personnel Regulations should be reviewed and amended 
to provide for new employment standards for the MPD consistent with the statute. 

2.2 The Council should adopt nev regulations for the implementation of citizen 
volunteers to work at the MPD in a non-law enforcement administrative support capacity. 
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III. M>trnnnlitan Pniice Deparrment Ope rating Fro^dnre Chaasa 

3.1 Tlie MPD Gmeial Orders musl be isvised sid reissued. Cisrently the Genera] Orders 
are out of date, internally inconsistenL and. in some imponan; aspects, lacking m specificity. The 
S.necial Commitiee urges the Chief to conduct a systematic review of the General OrQe.-s with the 
goal of issuine a streamlmed. modernized set of rules and regulations. 

3.2 All Special Orders or other directives ftom the Chief of Police or his designee should 
be reviewed to ensure consistency with the General Orders, cianty of policy, and uniformity of 
application. All directives from the Chief of Police that affect hffD policy should be reduced to 
writine and stated in either a Genera] Order or a Special Order. Finally, a]] Genera] and Special 
Orders should be made available to each member of the MPD in hard copy as well as in a form 
compatible with the mfonnation lechnoiog)' of ike Department. 

3.3 The Special Comminee recommends that revised operating procedures for recruiimg 
and traininE be adopted to confotm with the recommended statute. These would include; 

a. Recruitment Standards 

b. Recruitment Procedures 

c. Recruit Training 

d. in-Service Trauung 

. e. Specialized Training 

f. Minimum Standards for Insminors 

3.4 The Special Commiuee recommends that the Department continue strict adherence 
to the coun ovenime procedures included in the recent Memorandum of Understanding (“MOU") 
between the MPD and the USAO. 

3.5 The Special Committee recomanends that the Department revise the procedures for 
the administration and approval of off-dun employment, consistent with this Report and the 
omnibus legislation. io eliminate officers “brokenng" other officers" off-duty work. 

3.6 The Special Commitiee recommends that revised operating procedures for 
procurement be adopted, consistent with the Procuremern Reform Amendmem Act of 1 997,^ to 
provide for the following: 


D.C. Code § l-l 18l,i. ei .seq 
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a. procedures for the purchase of equipment and supplies at the disirict/unit 
level on an expeditious basis; 

b. procedures for the purchase of unifonns and leiaied equipment b>- individual 
police officers; 

c procedures for the procurement and regular preventive maintenance of police 
vehicies; 

d. a policy to hold the drivers, vehicle maintenance officers and commanders 
accountahie for the condition of such vehicles; and 

e. procedures for improved inventory control. 

3.7 The Special Committee recommends that the adauinistraiive handling and storage of 
evidence be separated from the Property Division. Revised operating procedures for the handling 
of evidence should be adopted, consisicni with recommendation 1 .3 above, providing for the deposit 
of currenev in a financia] insiituiion pending cnminal proceedings or other disposition. 

3.S Tne Special Comminee recommends the Department overhaul the operating 
procedures for internal investigation of police misconduct to provide for a centralized system similar 
to that of the Chicago Police Depanment. These revised procedures should include; 

a. iniiial referral lo and overall coordinaiion by the Office of Professional 
Responsibility; 

b. a centralized system for tracking discipline within the Department: 

c. a specialized recruitmeni and training program for Internal Affairs officers; 

d. a comprehensive procedures manual for the Office of Internal Affairs that 
provides clear guidance on investigative procedures and liaison with other 
law enforcemeni agencies; 

e. an early wammg and intervention system for officers wdio are repeatedly the 
subject of complaints, including provisions for appropriate intervention; 

f. revised procedures for the instimtion of discipline at the district/uhit level and 
the department level; and 
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g. revised procedures for the review of disciplinaiv' decisions by the Chief of 
Police. 


3 9 The Special Committee recommends that MPD revise and/or create opeiMng 
procedures for a citizen volunteer program to perniit citizens to pamcipaie m the work of me I^D 
rnol^forcement. admimstrative capacities, nte standards for the use of volunteers should be 
totalh’ revamped to accommodate the wide range of resources m the commumn . 


3 10 The Special Committee recommends that MFD establish procedures to 
institutionalize the role of citizen volunteers in the work of the MPD. to mclude procedures for 
interaction between the distnct commanders and the Citizens Advisory Council (CAC) on a regular 
basis procedures for interaction and coordination with other community-based groups, Orange 
Hat patrols and similar civic efforts, and clearer procedures for mformal individual complaints about 
police misconduct or management issues. 


3.11 The Special Cormninse recommends that the MPD revise and reissue its policies on 
requirements for promotion to the Command Staff. Such policies should state that leadership 
positions in the Department will be based solely on merit, achievement, and expenence. 


3.12 The Special Committee recommends that the MPD review its policy concerning the 
paymeni of police overtime at private events, such as the MCI Arena, movie detail and community 
events and establish an equitable and consistent policy to cover such situations. 


I\'. Manageme nt Recommendations 

4.1 The Chief of Police should create a centralized research and planning unit to develop 
a comprehensive long-term strategic plan for the enure department. This unit should have sufficient 
resources so that the Chief. Command Staff and all MPD officers have the information necessaiy 
tc engage m problem solving in an infoimed and coordinated manner. 


4.2 The Chief should implement a policy thai promotions and retention of the Command 

Staff are based on merit, achievement and expenence. rather than friendship, connections or loyalty. 


4.3 in addition to the revision of the General Orders, the Department should take 
immediate steps to prepare a policies and procedures manual — available in hard copy and on 
computer disk — to assist each member of the Department to serve the community more effective!)’ 
as a problem solver. 

4.4 The MPD should evaluate immediaiel)' the adequacy of its planning and 
implementation for “community policing.” Such evaluation should include a plan for short-term 
correction (££., bringing each PSA up to proper siaffmg ieveli and long-term implementation f e.p. . 
proper training of officers and officials m problezi-solvmg skills, career path track for PSA leaders, 

etc.). 
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4.5 The Department should move quickly to develop and implement a performance 
appraisal svstem for ail Command Staff, police officers and civilian employees as ^led for and 
consistent with the recently passed Omnibus Personnel Act of 1998. The systern should protnae 
objective criteria for evaluation of an individual’s performance and should allow for his views and 
opinions to be considered. 


4.6 The MPD should develop an operating philosoph>- and methodo!og> to hold 
Commanders and Supervisory Staff accountable for the performance of their officers and the goals 
and objectives of the Department as required b\- the Goventment Managers Accouniabilm 
Amendment .Act of 1 995 (“GMAA”)-’ and the Omnibus Personnel Act of 1 998. 


4.7 The MPD should continue the development of a new financial planning and 
budaeting process that provides for centralized informal budget plans and permits each commander 
to prepare, implement and be held accountable to an armual budget. 

4.8 The MPD should implement all components of the Information Technology Initiative. 

4.9 The MPD's information systems should be designed to provide measures of the 
performance of each unit and the Department as a whole. These reports should be routineh' made 
available to the Mayor, the Council and the public. 


4.10 The MPD's internal investigations and discipline function should be consolidated 
under the Office of Professional Responsibility and the Commanding Officer should report direct!}' 
to the Chief of Police. 


4.11 The MPD should require each officer to undergo physical and mental health 
examination at the Police and Fire Clinic once within each 24-month period of service. Additionally, 
if a superx'isor of a police officer determines at any time that a physical or mental health evaluation 
is required in the best interests of the Department, the officer will be referred to the Police and Fire 
Clinic. 


4.12 The MPD should designate an official within the Office of General Counsel or Office 
of Professional Responsibility to handle whistleblower and retaliation allegations. That official 
would prepare an annual report for the Council. 

4.13 The MPD should present an overtime audit and progress report to the Council within 
one year. 


, D.C. Code § 1-615. 1, el seo. . 
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4 14 The MPD should publish an annual repon to the public including information on 
cnme statistics, department initiatives, police disctpiinc. awards and commendauons. and other 
infnmiaiion which the comrounitj- would find to be of interest. 


Chapter 2 

FTTHTHT-R COUNCn. INQUIRY 

Toe Special Coininittee's invesUEation of the Metropolitan Police Department represents the 
most intensive legislative oversight effon by the District of Columbia Council The Special 
Commmee recommends that this inquiry become a template for future Council oversighi of the 
Disnici of Columbia government generally, "nje success of such future efforts will depend m large 
pan on the Council's foliowthrough on this Repon. The Council, particularly the Committee on the 
Judiciary, must take an active role in ensuring that the policy proposals contained in this Repon are 
fully implemented. Below is an outline of areas that require further Council action: 

• Enactment of legislation consistent with the proposed District of Columbia Omnibus Police 

Reform Act of 1998, SS£ Chapter 6; 


Monitonng implementation of the Whistleblower Reinforcement Protection Act by the 
Council Committee on Government Operations to ensure that there is no “reverse retaliation 
asainst supervisors for legitimate discipline of misconduct, E£e Chapter 4, § B; 

Oversishi of the MPD's adoption of new recruit and in-service training programs and 
reauiremems. in consultation with law enforcement experts, see Chapter 4, § C; 

Oversichi of the MPD's weapons certification process should ensure that all MPD officers 
receive appropnate weapons training and remain in compliance with weapons certification 
requirements, see Chapter 4. § C: 


Mandating a complete review and updating of all MPD General and Special Orders to ensure 
ihai the rules and regulations that guide MPD's activities are up to dale, relevant to MPD's 
currem operations, and are consisicntly applied and followed. S£e Chapter 4, §§ C. E; 

Mandating a MPD audit and progress report of its effort to control overtime expenditures, 
and ns cooperation with the U.S. Attorney and the Supenor Court in fashioning a workable 
■'on-cal!" system for court appearances, Chapter 4, § D; 


Ensuring that the MPD adopts a comprehensive system that regulates off-duty work by MPD 
officers and eliminates the abuses of off-duty work identified by the Special Committee, see 
Chapter 4. § D. 

Ensuring that the MPD adopts a comp'ehensive system that regulates overtime work 
assignments providing security at pnvaie and community events and ensures that the 
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secuntj', economic and communitN- needs involved in such assignments are addressed 
equitably and consistentiy. SSS Chapter 4, § D; 

■ Assessment of die MPD’s efforts and progress, together with the District Chief Procuirmcni 
Officer and Chief Financial Officer: 

(i) to streamline its procurement process. 

fij) to ensure reliable fleet managemmt. 

(iii) to modernize its conjmtmicaiions capabilities, and 

(iv) implement the Information Technology Initiative, SS£ Chapter 4, § E; 

• Regular periodic review of the operations of the Office of Citizen Complaint Review and the 
revitalized Civilian Complaint Review Board to ensure that it does not suffer from the 
inefficiency and backlog of its predecessor, S£S Chapter 4, § F; and 

• Ensuring that the MPD adopts a centralized, comprehensive system that fairl)'. efficiently, 
and equitably administers discipline for misconduct, ss£ Chapter 4, § G. 

Continuous and vigorous Council oversight along these lines will lend credibility to future 
legislative inquines as well as ensure the immediate goal of promoting public faith and operational 
efficiency in the MPD. 
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Chapter 3 

•mr MKTROPnLTT AN PO LICE DEPARTMESjJ 
A. stguJiTf Staffms 

The Chief of Police is appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the Council. The cuireni 
Chief.' Charles H. 'Rsmsey'. 'wzs appointed on April 10. 1998. As of September 1. I99S. the Chief 
presided over a Department of 3555 s-wom ofSccrs and 642 civilians, although the Department s 
mthorized strengdi for 1 998 is 3.800 sworn officers and 722 civilians. 

For the past several years, the Depanmem has been organized into five control centers:' 

• Office of the Chief of Police - provides departmental administration, 
including public information, legal counsel, and technical, financial and 
budgetary oversight. This control center also includes the Department s 
Office of Professional Responsibility which manages the Office of Internal 
Affairs. 

• Patrol Services Bureau, headed by an Assistant Chief, delivers police 
service throughout the Distnet through a network of seven geographically- 
based police districts, each headed by a Commander, in July 1 997. as part of 
the transition to commumiy policing, the MPD altered the boundaries of 
some districts and replaced the old “beats” 'with 83 Paffol Service Areas 
fPSAs). Each of the 7 police distnets was divided into approximately 12 
PSAs that are commanded b> a PSA Sergeant and staffed by approximately 
20 sworn officers 


Since 1975. when home rule legislation went into effect, the Mayor has had appointment 
power, subieci to Council confirmation. The District of Columbia Self-Government and Governmental 
Reorganization Act. Dec. 24, 1973, 87 Star S20 fD.C. Code § 1-242). This appointmeni authority was 
modified by the passage of the District of Columbia Fmanciai Responsibility and Management Assistance Act 
of 1995. 109 Star 116. as amended, which creaied the Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance 
.buihonty (the “Control Board”}, which has powers of removal and broad oversight jurisdiction over Dislricl 
affairs. In April. 1 997, a coalition ofDismct officials, including the Chairman of the Council, the Chief Judge 
of the Superior Court, the United States Attorney , and the Vice-Chair of the Control Board, signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding which provides for management oversight of the Police Department, and more 
recently signed an updated memorandum providing for ongoing management oversight. The Mayor named 
the new Chief of Police with the concurrence of the signatories 

Shortly before publication of this Rcoon, on Scpicmbcr 9. 1 998, Chief Ramsey announced 
a Depanment-wide resmicniring of the Departmeni 
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• Support’ Services Bureau, headed by an Assistant Chief, consists of the 
Criminal Investigations Division (CID) which includes the homicide, sex. 
robbery and bursiaiv branches; the Narcotics and Special investigations 
Division (“NSID”); fte Special Operations Division (SOD), which handies 
special events and unusual law enforcement situations: the ’I'outh and Famih 
Services Division: and the Traffic Division. 

. Human Resources Bureau, headed by an Assistmt Chief, consists of the 
Labor Relations Division: Disciplmaiy Review Division; Coun Liaison 
Division: Medical Services Division; Training Division: Personnel Division 
and Recruiting Division. 

• Technical Services Bureau, headed by an Assistant Chief, consists of the 
information Services Divisiorc Communications Division. Identification and 
Records Division. Fleet Management Division and Property Division. 

Of the 3555 sworn officers, the vast majonty work in Patrol Services and form the bulk of 
the communirs' policing iiutiative. The number of sworn officers has not increased sigiuficantly 
since 1980, except for the congressionaDv-mandated action in 1989 to hire 900 additional officers. 
The Depanment hires approximately 150-200 officers each year. 

The remaining sworn officers, augmented by civilian personnel, work in specialized areas 
of policing, including investigation, administration and technical support services. The proper 
allocation of sworn officers and civilian personnel, including the addition of a realistic civilian 
volunteer program that serves non-patrol administrative functions needs to be addressed. 
Notwithstanding the dedication of man>- police officers, n is the community's perception that there 
are far too few police officers working in the communits as trained problem solvers. There is no 
greater or more urgent task for the new Chief than to staff fully the PSAs with trained officers and 
managers, 

On September 9. 199S. Chief Ramsey announced a depanment-wide restructuring that will 
teplace the “Bureau" system described above," In its place, the MPD will be organized into three 
regional command centers (“ROCs"); the northern ROC (Second and Fourth Districts), the central 
ROC (First. Third, and Fifth Districts), and the eastern ROC (Sixth and Seventh Districts), An 
Assistant Chief will lead each ROC and maintain an office in the field rather than at headquarters. 
In addition, former headquarters-based units, such as Homicide, will be reorganized and reassigned 
to the distncis. The PSA system will remain m place, but each PSA will be led by a lieutenant and 
up to six sergeants. While it is far too early to assess the success of the reorganization, the members 
of the Special Committee support the effort to enhance community policing by moving management 


■ See MPD Reorganization Plan. App, H. Doc. 1 , 
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mto the communin'. Although- this Repon was drafted with the pnor structure in mmd. the Spec.a! 
”“^„X,commendations should be readily adaptable to the new organization. 


B. T .eariersh i p pnd Decisionmaki n g 

The ChiefofPol.ee and the semor command staff set the vision, operational snde and tone 
for the entire Department. The leadership sets standards for the performance of police oft .cers and 
ie mvolvTr^enrof the commumn-. The MPD's histone failure to confront these responsioilines 
mL7coZLiders accountable for performance affects the quality of public safety and mm.mshes 
.1 ;ra.'£- rnTTfidence in the noiice dcpartmcnl. 


Tne Special Committee heard substantial testimony and anecdotal evidence that in recent 
years MPD leadership failed to set a tone of professionalism and to develop a vision for the 
organization. Evidence points to arbitrary personnel decisions promoting individuals based 
on lovaltv rather than merit) and politically-mspired decisionmaking. In numerous and significant 
ways', the Department has been poorly managed. As a result the tank and file officers arc 
demoralized and the MPD’s stature is diminished in the public’s view. Recent reports of scandals 
at the top. including allegations involving former Chief Larry Soulsby. have further undermined the 
public’s confidence in the police force. 


The Special Committee believes that mismanagemcni of the MPD is the primary cause of 
public concern, and it is leadership and management issues that are the focus of the Report. The 
Special Comminee welcomes Chief Ramsey’s efforts to address management deficiencies, recenth 
evidenced bv the newly-announced reorganization. 


Chapter 4 

SUMMARY OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE’S WOR K 
A. Investigation Methodolom 

The Co-Chairs of the Special Commmee. together with Special Counsel, developed a plan 
of action to conduct a thorough inquiry mto alleged misconduct, mismanagement, retaliation and the 
appearance of impropriety in the MPD. Preliminary interviews with cureent and former MPD 
officials, law enforcement experts, citizens and represematives of other law enforcement-related 
agencies led lo a focus on six pnmaiy areas thal have department- wide application: {1 ) retaliation 
against police officers who repon misconduct and mismanagement; (2) recruiting, training and 
performance evaluation; (3) management of ovenime and off-dutv’ employment; (4) management 
of equipment, propert)', material and information technolog)'; (5) citizen interaction and commumty 
policing; and (6) investigation and discipline of police misconduct. In addition, the Special 
Committee drafted rules and procedures for the conduct of the investigation. 

The Special Committee then began extensive fnctfinding through the issuance of subpoenas 
for testimon) and documents, establishment of a telephone hotline and conducting informal 
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Tn. ^necial Commiitee'E Special Counsel interviewed more than 1 75 witnesses, issued 
ovr/solub-c^ rfvtSXveral h^dred documents, met with citizen groups throughout the 
^rJct &e advice of law enforcement experts on the best practices. The Special 

Committee then inducted a public hearing on each of the six pnmaiv' subiect ^cas in order to 
inform itself and the public of the facts and potential solutions. The heanngs held and the issue.s 
Hiscusised were as follows. 


Pebruarv' 26. 1998 
March 27. 1998 
April 29. 1998 
June 1. 1998 

June 30. 1998 
July 17. 1998 


Whistleblowing and Retaliation 

Recruiting. Training and Performance Evaluation 

Manauement of Overtime and Off-duty Employment 

Management of Equipment, Property, Material and 
Information Technology 

Investigation and Discipline of Police Misconduct 
Citizen Interaction and Cotnmumt)' Policing 


The Report sets forth the Special Comminee's findings and recommendations. The Special 
Commmee submits these recommendations for appropriate action including stamtory changes and 
further legislative oversight. 


B. Whistleblnwino and Retaliation Issues 


1. Treatment of Police Officers Who Report Miscon duct or Mismanagement 

The Special Committee s inquiry began with a hearing focused on retaliation against officers 
who repon misconduct or mismanagement m the MPD. Such persons, so-called "whistleblowers." 
serve a vital function in any public agency by bringtng to light allegations of mismanagement or 
misconduct so that proper remedial action can be taken. Their role in a police department is 
particularK' vital and difficult as traditional adherence by police to a "code of silence” has been well 
documented and is commonly known.’ Police whistleblowers assist management in identifying and 
rooting out the weeds of corruption before they grow. As then-interim Chief Sonya Proctor testified 
before the Special Committee, "employees who show the courage to come forward with legitimate 


Sse Hon. Harold Baer, Jr. & Joseph P. Armao, The Mollen Commission Report: An 
Overview . 40 N.Y. Sch. L. Rev. 73 , 79 (1995) (referring to “'code of silence’ that keeps honest cops silent 
about the misdeeds of their colleagues”); The City of New York Commission to Investigate Allegations of 
Police Corruption and the Anti-Corruption Procedures of the Police Department, Commission Renort 53 
(1994) (“Mollen Commission") (reponing "Blue Wall of Silence" in NYPD); Herman Goldstein, Police 
CorruDiion- A Perspective on Its Nature and Control 6 (Police Foundation 1975). 
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. ■ .horn imorop-r or illegal conduct on the pan of other employees are no; tus; 

mforma«oi.^om ir^rop ^ emplovees who should be applauded, not vteumtaed or 

S"Sed ilS Ltetal C^der 201,26 rcuues ofcem prompdy to repon nusconduct or 
violations of any MPD rules to their tmmediate supervisor. 

Whistleblowers, however, often shoulder the heavy burden of radiation. Reporting 
misman^Sem or nusconduct to superiors may earn » officer a career-long mputauon as a 
■■snitch - Vne Council and the Special Commiuee have been repeatedly infoiincd of retaliation 
aaamst officers who bnng nusconduct or nusmanagement mto the open, 

interviews bv Special Counsel referred to the “long memones of supervisors and officials tna. 
dTscouraec whistieblo^ng m the MPD. Sunilarly. Special Coi^ttee wtmes^s testified to a 
pervasive culture of reiaiiation against, and ostracism of. whistleblowers m the MFD. 

As referenced above, the problem of wiistiebiowcrrctaliatiDn in the MPD first was presented 
b^■ the predicament of Sergeants Hill and Sanders. Tbs specific allegations are as foliows.^ in 
November 1 996. Sergeants Hill and Sanders were assi gn ed to the MPD s Special Emph^is Umt, 
a special msk force targeting png activity between November 1 996 and Janaaiy 1997, and reponed 
to Lieutenant Lowell Duckett. HUl and Sanders allege mat Duckett ordered them to include 
Detective Ulysses Walhower on the unit's duw rosier and time and attendance records. Walliower 
was a former member of Mayor Bam^'s security detail and an alleged friend of the Mayor s. Having 
neither seen nor heard of Wailtower nerforming any work in the unit Hill and Sanders refused to 
falsif}' The time and attendance records. Immediately thereafter. Duckett criticized Hill's and 
Sanders' performance on dun- and had them transferred from the unit. On September 25. 1997. Kill 
and Sanders lesiified about this retaliation before the Council's Government Operations Committee- 


In an anempi to verifi’ these allegations of retaliation, the Special Counsel investigated the 
matter and subpoenaed additional wjmesses who had personal knowledge of these events. 

Two Metropolitan Police Deparrment employees who were responsible for the time and 
attendance records of the Special Emphasis Unit from November 1996 through January 1997 stated 
that each had been directed b>' Li. Duckett to enter time for Walhower despite the fact that there was 
no contemporaneous record reflecting tha: W'alliower had worked during the relevant pay periods 
and Walhower had not submitted Iriformation concerning his ume. Both witnesses said that they 
refused l.i. Duckett's directive to enter time without proof lhal Walhower had actually worked in tiie 
Unit Curing the work periods b question. 'When Duckett insisted that Walhower' s time be entered, 
one of the time and attendance clerks told Duckett that he would have to certify in writing that 


* General Order 201 .26. App. B. Doc. 1 . 

“ On September 25, 1997, Sergeants Hill and Sanders testified before the Councirs Committee 
on Government Operations aboai retaliation that they allegudly faced for refusing to falsify the time and 
attendance records of a former member of the Mayor's secun.y detail Their testimony was a major factor in 
the Council's decision to establish the Special Committee. 
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WalHower acmal.y priced thase h... Duc.« to ccmfied utog to WalHow. to 
worked those hours in the SpeaaJ Emphasis Ijim, 

, , ^ the Special Coimsei that 3 MPDinquin- was conducted which 

Addiuonal htfennation submiued regarding Walhower s 

raised seno^ ^sTretu to^the new "information learned by the Special Counsel, the Speto 

SSSr;..r«.scredlblee.^^^^ 

, r- • ,4 ♦kejT fiirther invesiisation IS Vi'arranicQ. Accoroingn . uic ops-waaa 

“ii^Sed"^* " “s^^s Attorneys Office and refened to matter to tot office for 
further investigation. 

The Soecial Comminee encountered several similar accounts of refflliauon by MPD m^cis 
aaamst so-ciL ‘'whistleblowets,- notwitotanding lnmnm.Ch.=fProto-s testimony that she was 
™“o7whisd=biow-^retaiiation in the MPD. Situations desenbed m the public hearutg before 
the Special Committee include alleged retalianon for refusmg to withdraw a citauon for a moving 
Bolton issued to another officer, retaliation for assisting another officer m preparmg a gnevance 
r" official, retahauon against a dmeettve fot reporting poor wortog contao^ to to 
Financial Responsibility and Managemenl Assistance Authonty (to Control Board ). and 
retaliation against a Homicide official for criticizing the Chief of Police. 


A fotmer shop steward of the Fraternal Order of Police also testified about the common 
Dcrcepiion among MPD tank-and-file that to Seventh Distnci serves as a dumpmg ground for 
■■probiem" officers and targets of retaliation. Tne wimess testified that to Seventh DisnicI is 
commonlt referred to as "Alcatraz" or "the Rock." because of this perception and the difficulty of 
transi'emng out of the district'^ .After a senes of mteT\'iew5. and review of MPD files. Special 
Counsel cannot confirm an actual policy of retaliatory uansfers to the Seventh Distnet. 
Nevertheless, a number of officers throughout to MPD have presented anecdotal evidence tot such 
a practice exists. The testimony of these witnesses, and interviews of many other officers, suggest 
thai there is the perception among MPD officers of a culnire of retaliation against '•whistleblowers’ 
in the MPD Following the hearing, the Office of Imcmal Affairs initiated an inquiry into this 
mane:. 


'' The other clerk refused to enter time for Walltower altogether. 

’ Wafliower declined to be interviewed by Special Counsel asseniiig. on the advice of counsel, 

his Fifin Amendmem rights. 

The Sp«:iai Comminee is not suggesting that the officers of the Seventh District are in any 
way deficient. To the conirar:i', the Seventh District includes some of the city’s most troubled neighborhoods, 
and the officers there are widely considered to be among the hardest working and most proficient on the MPD. 
Nevertheiess. because of its high concentrations of enme. the Seventh District is considered by many in the 
MPD to be one of the less favorabie assignments. The current Seventh District Commander acknowledged 
this faci during his testimony before the Special Comminee. 
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1 ferret out mismanaEemcm or misconduct where it exists. MPD leadersmp must 

act s^fflvtdforc^ly- counter to culture of retoatton. Whistleblower protecuon should be 
among the MPD leadership’s most tmportant prionnes. 

2 . Whistlehlow er Protection 

Th- Special Committee recogmzes that there is no simple solimon to *e complex jnoblem 

- a TTi ^.ernrntection Prior to the adoption of ncw Icgislauon desCHDed bclow . DislTict to 

metatot whistleblower protection provision that had not been utilmed extensively. D.C. Code 
n efd 3 prevmed that Distnet government employees who repon violation of law or misuse ol 
Lvemment resources or funds to a public body, defined as the Umied States Con^ss Council. 
Lv state legislature, or anv federal, state, or local public agency, authonty-, or juicial body . could 
To b? objected to retaliation by the Dlstnct government.- A current or former District ernployee 
mbiected to retaliation could bring a lawsmt m D.C. Supenor Court seekmg mjimenve relief and 
compensauon for lost wages and benefits and anomey’s fees. The District also cotdd seek attorney s 
fees md court costs if the coun deteimined that the employee s acnon wasnot well grounded m feet 
or warranted bv existing law. The statute did not impose personal liability on supervisors engaged 
in retaliation or define the burden of proof for the employee to make his case. To strengthen and 
clarifN this existing whistleblower protection, the Council enacted the Whistleblower 
Reinforcemem Act of 1998.” signed by the Mayor on June 23. 1998 (D.C. Act 12-398: to be codified 

at D.C. Code § ) " The bill amends and expands the definition of a public body to include the 

DC. Office of Inspector General, the Office of the Dismci of Columbia Auditor, and the Control 
Board It expands the types of disclosures that arc protected to include evidence of gross 
mismanacemeni. abuse of authonn\ and threats to public health and safet>'. and extends^ to 
disclo.sure.s with respect to violations of reguiauons and contracts. Whistleblower protection 
a\'aiiabi£ to current and former government employees is expanded to applicants for employment. 
Tne bill also imposes a duty on Distnci government supervisors to report evidence of violations of 
laws, reculations and contracts and provides for discipline for failure to report, including discharge. 


statute also includes significant amendments to the whistleblower protection private right 
of action, h clarifies that an aggrieved employee is entitled to a jun’ trial and need not first exhaust 
administrative remedies before bringmg suit m Superior Coun. A key provision clarifies the burden 
of proof for an aggrieved employee. Once the plaintiff has demonstrated by a preponderance of the 
evidence that reporting misconduct was a contributing factor in the alleged retaliation, the burden 
of proof shifts to the employing Districi agency to prove by clear and convincing evidence that the 
alleged action would have occurred for legiumaie. independent reasons even if the employee had not 
encaged in activities protected by this section. This burden-shifting provision is modeled on the 
burden of proof included in the federal Whistleblower Protection Act. and eases the burden on 


D.C, Code § 1-616.3. App. B. Doc. 2. 
See App. B. Doc, 3. 
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, , » i iri^lation of the Act also is a complete afStmaiivc defense 

foal^Swatra^Wbited personnel action (Lt. «uiianon) m a subsequent atottusnanve 
for a whlstleblowCT to pro ^ ajso deletes the previous provision that permmed 

review of or Moreover, the statute nnposes a modified fonn 

of ^^iSl'liS on supervisors who engage in retaliation, in an adi^strative or mdical 
e^rcemffll rnoce^dmg. the supervisor may be disctplined. including discharge, and m a iawsun, 
mfricTa cfvii fine up to $1000. These improved whrstleblower protecuons should encourage 
Ksroe goveromem employees to come forw^d and report misconduct with rcauced fear of 

reialiauon from supervisors. 

mile the Special Committee believes dial the new statute will be an effective me^ of 
whistleblower protection, it is not specifically tailored to the MPD’s umque ctrcumstances, expert 
wtmesses Ronald Goldstock and Patrick Murphy testified before the Special Commraee about 
Vifrisllebiower protection issues presented in the police context. 


Mr. Goldstock is the Managing Director of Kroll Associates in New York, the Cl^r of the 
American Bar Association CriminaJ JusticeSectionandisa formerDirector of the New ^ork Stale 
Organized Crime Task Force. Although he agreed with the laudable goal of whistleblower 
protection, he warned the Special Comminee about its potential unintended consequences. 
Goldstock believes that officers who are themselves guilty of misconduct may claim whistleblower 
protection to avoid discipline. Faced with the possibilip' of a whistleblower lawsuit, including the 
potential of personal liabilir,-. supervisors may choose to overlook police misconduct rather than f^e 
the threat of reverse-retaliation. “■ According!). Goldstock thought that the Council must tread 
careful]}' in enacting whistleblower protection legislation, and, at a minimum, should provide 
managers with some foiro of “qualified immump " from suit if they acted in good faith. Goldstock 
succe'sted that a more appropnate method for protecting whistleblowers may be to establish an 
iniema! authorin' within each agency, including the MPD. to investigate alleged incidents of 
retaliation as titcy arise. Potential retaliation probiems would be handled adminisnatively rather than 
throu£h the courts, and. as a result supervisors would not be deterred by the threat of a lawsuit from 
engaging in legitimate management aciivin-. 


Mr. Murphy has had a long and distinguished career in law- enforcement, including serving 
as the former Police Commissioner of New York and Detroit, the Chief of Police of Syracuse, New 
York, and the Public Safety Director cf the Dlsmct of Columbia. Currentiy, Mr. Murphy is serving 
as a special advisor to the U.S. Conference of Mayors on la'w enforcement issues. The Special 
Committee sought Mr. Murphy's views on the mvesiigauon and the MPD. in general. Mr. Murphy 


Compare Section 1554 of the “Whistleblower Reinforcement Act of 1998 signed fay the 
Mayor on June 23, 1998 (D.C. Act 12-398: to be codified at D.C. Code § ) i£ 5 U.S.C. § I214(bK4XB). 


This problem is analyzed ai length in Frank Anechiarico and James B. Jacobs, The Pursuit 
s; 63-72 Cl 996), — 
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■ ' H ,h„ th- MPD IS an axcapiional police depanmeffl with a distingiiished iuston' and good 

LtXenno^ =ff°r. and Minphy concinred 

an internal mechanism for addrcssmg wmstlcblowcr protection. 

Membeis of the Special Committee believe that an effective whistleblower protecuon statute 
IS a necessarv component m an overall snategv' of countering retalianon in the MPD. but are 
Lmve to Goldstock's concerns about "reverae retaltation.- Although the statute as enacted does 
not include a provision providing for -qualified immimit;'’’ for supervisor, the Special ConOTinee 
su22esis that the Council consider an amendment including such a provision consistent with fedc^ 
civil nshts law. Qualified immunin- would protect supervisors by ensuring that they cannot be 
exposed to personal liability unless it is proven that their actions were m violauon of ciearl>- 
established law.” The employii^ agency, however, should not be permitted to claim such 
protection. Moreover, such protection should serve only to protect the supervisor from personal 
liability for damages. The supervisor shoxild still be open to discipline or other forms of injunctive 
relief without the benefit of qualified immuiun . Such protection would ameliorate the reverse 
retaliation" concern while continuing to provide whistleblowers with meaningful protection under 


Tne Special Committee agrees with the advisability of establishing an authority within the 
MPD with the responsibilin’ for momxonng and addressing whistleblower protection concerns, and 
suGgests that the Office of Professional Responsibility ("OPR”) designate an official, outside of the 
ceneraj chain of command, to whom an officer may repon misconduct without fear of retaliation, 
Thai official should have a direct report to the Chief for senous instances of misconduct, and the 
ideniin' of whistleblowing employees must be kept strictly confidential. That official should be 
char2ed with prompt investigation of retaliation complaints, particularly with respect to reialiaiory 
transfers, in those cases in which an officer has alleged misconduct against a higher»rankmg official. 
In such cases, there may be a conflict of interest for an investigation to be handled within the unit. 
Funhermore. should the OPR find pnma facie evidence of retaliation, the MPD should freeze the 
personnel action (£^, retaliatory transfer, demotion) until the incident is fully investigated. 


OPR also should prepare an annual repon. to be transmitted to the Council, detailing the 
investigation and handling of whistleblower and retaliation allegations. This reporting requirement 


” See, e.g. . Hunter v. Brvant . 502 U.S. 224 (1991); AndegoJLV Creighton . 483 U.S. 635 
(1987); Hariov-' % Fitrgeraid . 457 U.S. 800 (1982). 
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.ssumiarto that unpos=d under fcdera] v.iiatleblot.^prm=et.on law on the U.S. Off.ce ofSpee.^ 

Counsel of the Merit Systems Protection Board. 

3, pegomme ndatiQiis 

The Special Committee recommends that the Council: 

( 1 ) Monitor the implementation of the Whistleblower Protection 

Reinforcement Act and consider including a “qualified immunm 
provision to guard against the reverse-retaliation concerns enunciated 
by the expert witnesses who appeared before the Special Committee. 

The Special Committee recommends that MPD: 

(1) Designate an official within the Office of Professional Responsibilin 
responsible for handling whistleblower and retaliation allegations. That 
official should prepare an annual report for the Council on 
whistleblower issues in the MPD. 


c. Rprriiitinc Training and Perfor mance Evaluation 

1. RecT-uiting 

Tne MPD maintains a separate operating unit that serves the function of recruiting new sworn 
members. The office is responsible -for the identification of new candidates and for conducting 
background investigations of each candidate pnor to hiring. The Special Committee interviewed the 
Then-commander of the Recruiting Division. Captain Verna Olszewski, two of her lieutenants, four 
investigators assigned to the Recruiting Division and other officials involved in fomtulating the 
MPD's recruiting policy. 

The Special Committee held a hearing concerning the MPD’s recruiting efforts on March 27, 
1998. Captain Olszewski and Lieutenant Corey Sharkey testified on behalf of the Recruiting 
Division. Then Interim Chief Sonya T. Proctor also testified concerning her views of the MPD’s 
recruiting program. 

Generally, while the recruiting process appears on the surface to be working, there are 
significant issues to be addressed. First, the number of trained background investigators needs to 
be increased. Second, no applicant should be admitted lo the Training Academy xmtil a thorough 
background investigation, physical examination and psychological screening arc completed. Third, 


See App. B. Doc. 4. 
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nroanment should not be able to suspend the lules at the wimn of cer™ higi-ranki^ officials 

which has resulted in the past in hiring unqualified individuals to be police officers. e pcci 

S^tee prtoses to idress- these issues by enacung statutory anchor regthatory iang^ge 
proXmg suspension of the bitten hiring policy under all but the most pressmg emergences. 
Finally, the minimum standards for employment need to be raised. 

The statute proposes to increase the minimum educational requirements for becommg a 
Dolic* officer In light of this increase, the Special Committee further proposes that the MPD 
Lccme more aggressive in its outreaeh on college campuses, and mvestigate creative means of 
assistmg colleae graduates retire their educational loans. Fmally, the Special Committee is making 
a number of management recommendations, including recommendations concemmg the use of 
juvenile records to exclude applicants from employment and the ability of the MPD to seek 
reimbursement of expenses from applicants vmo decline offers of employment. 


a. The Application Process 

Today, an applicant for a position as a sworn member of the MPD must be a U.S. citizen, be 
at least twenty' and one-half years old. possess a valid driver's license, and have a high school 
diploma. The applicant also must pass a wrinen examination and a physical agility test. 

Once an applicant meets these minimum requirements, the Recruiting Division conducts a 
comprehensive background examination. Most of the thiny-nine'^ sworn personnel assigned or 
detailed to the Recruiting Division are involved in the investigation process. The background 
in\'esii2ation includes a review of the applicant's military reconis. credit history', local police records, 
empiovmeni history, driving record, civil Hiigauon records, business licenses and financial records. 
ln\’esticators also conduct interviews of family, friends, co-workers and neighbors. 

.An applicant then undergoes a full physical and psychological examination. The investigator 
rc'.’iews the entire file and makes a recommendation to hire or to reject the applicant.’® The entire 
file. v.iih the investigator's recommendauon. is forwarded lo the investigator’s sergeant. Assuming 
that the serceani concurs, the case will be forwarded to a second sergeant. Once the two sergeants 
concur on a recommendation, a lieutenant and then the captain review the file. The sergeants, the 
heuienanis and the captain ail may send the file back down the chain of command for correction of 
defecii or deficiencies. In addition, if any of those supervisors disagrees with the investigator’s 
recommendation, they can wnie a cover memorandum staling the reasons for their disagreement. 


'* This figure is down from a high of fifty sworn officers in 1997. 

The investigator can recommend not hiring the applicant ar any time during the process, upon 
finding sufficient negative information. Once that decision has bcc.i made, the applicant is given certain 
appeal rights. 
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T- should remain with the file so that anyone reamng it will have the benefit of an 

The anniicam acceptance late is low. Between April and Decembei 1997 over 6^00 people 

u ■ ei ^vadnns'^'- Overl OOOofthosewcrcrcjeciediinmcdiaieiyforvanousreasonsieavin^ 

“”“nen ettaminanon and take *e physical agiliw test. Nearly 3.000 passed both 
° physical examnation and had their names placed on the registers. Full background 
of XOOO of those applicants. The Department hired 280 
”^ 524 applications remained pendmg at the time of the hearmg. itghty-seven applicants 
declined iob offers after completing the background mvestigation. 

Officials from the Recruiting Division believe that the cuircnt rate of new hires probably is 
enouEh to keep up with cuiieni amiiion rates. The Department loses 20-25 officers P=™nft due 
m mtSmenL to and other causes. The MPD needs, however, to hue an addmcnal 24> officers 
in order to reach its 1998 allocated strength of 3.800 swom^oHicers. Cutient staffing at the 
Recruiting Division will not allow the MPD to reach that goal.^ 


b. Minimam Standards for Emplovmept 

On June 30. 1998. Chief Ramsey proposed changes to the education requirements for 
applicants, esseniialiy concurring with the view of the Special Committee. Under this proposal, by 
Fal! 1 999 all applicants must have completed two years of college. By Fall 2000. all applicants miat 
ha'-’e completed four vears of college. The Special Committee has included these requirements in 
the omnibus iegisiaiive proposal" The Special Comminee notes, however, that increasing the 
educations! requirements will remove a significant number of otherwise qualified individuals from 
tne applicant pool. Tnerefore. the Special Comminee recommends that the MPD review the staffing 
level at the Recruiting Division to ensure that it can Keep up with attrition despite the shrinking 
applicant pool. Vigorous and consistent tecruiimg efforts are essential to mainiain workforce 
levels.^' The Special Committee believes that the MPD must pursue an aggressive nationwide 
recruitmc eftori. tnat includes visits to college campuses and military facilities where qualified 
recruits are likelv to be found. This is critical because MPD competes with many other reputable 
law enforcement agencies in the Washington. D.C. metropolitan area for qualified applicants. 


! 99? Status Report at 1. App. C. Dec. i 

*• The 1999 budget authonzed a sworn force ofj.bOO. With its currem complement of 3.355 
officers, the MPD is much closer to its full strength under the new budget. 

Omnibus Bill, chapter 6, 

One witness testified that there nave been periods of time when the MPD has done no 
recruiting at all. The Special Committee believes that the MPD recruiting efforts must be year round. 
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On a related note, the Special Comnunee also recommends that the MPD mvesttgate me 

sibito of parttapating m rumen asstsmnee programs and tuiuon forg.veness programs, 
possibility of p^ P g npon 

foL studerrts to seek employment in the private sector 
graduation. Manv public service organizauons attract students by 

Where salanes gen programs that make public service affordable for today's college 

^dmieT'rhe MPD shoifld review these programs to deteimme whether its recruitmg efforts would 
taea fro“cipat.on. In addition, the MPD should promote expansion of educational 
opporturanes for current officers by providing some degree of turnon reimbursemenL Mmy pnvate 
sector employers have recognized the impoitancc of mvestmg m human capital and the MPD should 


c. .Tuvenile Records 

One issue that came to the attention of the Special Committee was the inability of the MPD 
to use an applicant's juvenile record as a reason for rejecting the application. For instance, under 
the current polic}-, MPD could not reject anyone found guilty of murder if the incident occurred 
while the applicant was a juvenile. The Special Committee's omnibus legislation proposes to correct 
this deficiencv in the law by allowing MPD to reject applicants based upon certain crimes even if 
the conduct occurred while the applicant was a juvenile.-' 

d. Tinaccented Offers of Employment 

The MPD spends roughly S3.000 on each applicant v^^o completes the entire application 
process. A larse portion of this - approximatei)- $1,300 — is expended near the end of the process 
for the physical and psychological examinations Last year. 87 applicants declined offers of 
employment at the end of the process at a total cost to the MPD of over 5260.000.^* Testimony 
revealed that a number of these individuaJs had applied to other law enforcement agencies and cited 
as a reason for declining the MPD's offer the fact that they would be required to reimburse certain 
expenses to those other agencies if they declined the compeimc offers. The MPD is perhaps the only 
law enforcement agency in the area that does not require applicants to reimburse expenses if they 
decline employment. The Special Committee coniends that the MPD must require individuals who 
decline offers of employment to reimburse the MPD for the expenses associated with the recruiting 
process. The omnibus legislation includes this requirement. 


Omnibus Bill aichp. l.§ lu)(6) (chapter 6 of report', . 
1997 Status Repon at 3-4. App. C. Doc. 1. 
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r^.ptin«ent Hirips 


The Special Ccnmhuae !=an,ed to in lain 1996 certain officials m MPD suspended the 
1 he ipcciai . j biimg prc^ram. Imder this progiam applicants 

■.nirsz . *= « trSLtis “isrL”- 

policy m Januar.' and rebruan- 1997. 

In March 1997. Assistant Chief Sonya T. Proctor became the Human Resourees Officer, 
Upon learning of the connngenthirmg program. Proctorordered a halt to the process. Tne testimony 
sh^ed to bv April 1 997. MPD failed to start full background mvesugations for many . if not all. 
of the candidates. Ultimately, once background investigations were completei 22 rccniiK were 
fired based upon the findings from the background mvesugations conducted by the new staff at the 
Recruiting Division. Attorneys representing some of the terminated individuals raised the possibility 
that the city may have to defend itself in court for actions taken in this regard. 


The Special Committee disapproves of any anempts to take a shortcut in hiring police 
officers. The vita! function that officers serve and the authorin' given to them over the life. liberty 
and propeny of our citizens demands that officers be of the highest caliber. Efforts to simply get 
bodies in uniform, even when in response to polhicaJ pressure, wi!! cost the Distne: in^the long term. 
Tnerefers. the Special Comminee includes in us omnibus legislation provisions that will prevent any 
attempt to circumvent the approved appUcaiion process. Most notably, the legislation prevents the 
MPD from enrolling anyone at the Academy prior to completing the background investigation.' The 
ieaisiation is not designed to micromanage the recruumg process. For insiance, the legislation does 
not prescribe what constitutes a full background invesiiganon. instead, it is designed merely lo 
require that the MPD adhere to its wnrten procedures at all times. Thus, the MPD can continue to 
refine its investigatory procedures in a manner that is consistent with evolving law enforcement 
practices. 


f- Recommendations 

The Special Committee recommends that the Council: 

(1) Adopt legislation that codifies certain necessary recruiting practices; 

establishes new educational requirements: and removes the discretion of 
the MPD to enroll recruits at the Academy prior to completing a full 
background check. The legislation also allows the MPX> to disqualify an 
applicant based on certain conduct which occurred while the applicant 


Omnibus Bill at chp. 1,§ UaKS) (chapter 6 of report). 
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was a juvenile, and requires reimbursement of reeruitment-reiated 
eipenses from applicants who decline offers of employment. 

The Special Committee recommends that MPD: 

( 1 ) Evaluate the staffing requirements of the Recruiting Division to ensure 
that the MPD can maintain its current workforce. 

( 2 ) Appoint a direct liaison between the Recruiting Division and the 
Research and Development Unit to examine short and long-term 
recruiting needs. 


2. Training 

The MPD maintains a separate operating unit, the Trai n i n g Division, that is responsible for 
officer training. Currcntiy, the Training Division has primary responsibility for recruit training, and 
nominally is responsible for in-service training and specialized training. As the Special Committee 
learned, however, the Training Division's involvement in in-service and specialized trammg :s less 
than ideal. Even more disturbing is the lack of involvement in the traimng process b>’ top 
management. The Special Counsel extensively interviewed Steven L. Cass, the Director of the 
Traininc Division, his supervisor^' staff, and a number of instructors assigned to the Training 
AcademV in addition, the Special Counsel inspected the Academy s physical plant and interviewed 
the official m charge of the firing ranges. Finaih . Special Counsel imerviewed most of the district 
commanders for their views of the in-service traimng program. 

On March 27. 1998. the Special Comimnee held its heanng concerning the training program. 
Testifying at the hearing were Mr. Cass, interim Chief of Police Sonya T. Proctor, and Commander 
Vv'insion Robinson of the Seventh Dismcl. Additionally. Tim Ottmeicr. the director of training for 
the Houston Police Departmem. who was unable to be present at the hearing, presented his views 
through the Special Counsel. 

Generally, the Special Committee found that the recruit traimng program was functioning 
adequately despite inadequate facilities and lack of budget support. The Special Comminee’s 
finding is qualified, however, by the fact that the preiimmaT>' assessment prepared by the former 
training director of the New York CiT>- Police Depanmem demonstrates the need for a detailed 
assessment of the curriculum.^* 


The Special Committee requesied-ihai Cornelius Behan, who recently retired as the Director 
of the Maryland Depanmcni of Law EnforcemenL conduct an evaluatior. uf the MPD's training program. A 
copv of Mr. Behan's report is contained in the Appendix App. C. Doc. 2. 
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.on^ast, the 

shambks. noiw to^to g ' of attention bv a number of fotmer chiefs and their 

command staffs have ^= „ ,^bl.sh mandator.- tmimnc 

pnonuaauon. ^ Sp covets both lecmit and in-serv.ce trammp. me.reai 

S™e™tha.ve^te:Loffie,^ remain ond^cuttmg^^^^^ 

and that supervisors receive regular naming m management skills. 

me Special Committee recommends action on the physical condition of the Academ. . me 
Special Committee requests that the Chief repon to the Council in 6 months on the progress of 
corrcctinE the issues addressed below. 


a. Rpi-niit Training 

Currently the 6-month recruit training program consists of 1053 hours of instruction, 
including a 2-wcek residential component, me Special Committee’s invesnganon included a 
preiiminan’ qualitative assessment of the curriculum, that recommends an m-depth evaluation of 
content and instructor qualifications as soon as practicable. 

An obvious problem with the recruit tiainmg program is the staffing level. Manapment 
amicinates that roughly 300 recruits per year will panicipate in the training program. 'Vci. the 
Academv continues to lose instructors. At the time of the hearing 7 recruit classes - each with 20-25 
recruits -- were ensaEcd in various phases of traimng but the Academy had only 14 instructors. 
Expert testimon>' suggests that at least 25 instructors are needed to properly serve 7 recruit classes. 

Despite the lack of budget suppon and despite the deteriorated physical plant (discussed 
below), the Special Committee believes that the Traimng Division is performing its function with 
respect to recruit training. Commanders inicrviewed by the Special Committee noted that they were 
happ^■ Nvith the quality of the new officers fresh from the Academy. 

One troubling issue relaung to the recruit training program concerned the liming and use of 
On-The-Job Training (“OJT') by the MPD. OJT is a normal pan of the traimng process. Under 
ordinar>' circumstances, recruits are given OJT assignments in patrol districts near the end of the 
1 6-week training process - afrer they have completed the firearms, tactical and survival skills, and 
other training blocks necessary to perform the police function on the street. The Special Comminee 
learned that two recent recrut: classes were assigned prematurely to OJT positions after completing 
their firearms training but prior to completing some of the other necessary training blocks, The 
assignments were made over the objections of the Training Director and his faculty. The Special 
Comminee was assured by the interim Chief thai the recruits had been assigned only to 
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admimnrat.ve dmies in snppon of a special anti-drug c^paigrn A review' of the OJT cnt.ques 
submitted by the recmits made it dear that this was not the case.- 


A number of leeniits repotted walking beats alone, assisting m arrests, pmicipatmg m 

“jomp-oms," and petforming other non-aAministraiive tasks. Some recruits expressed concern 

tLv were not prepared for-the assignments. The Special Committee is disturbed to. the MPD 
would Sac- to li ves of to new recnins. as well as the lives of eitreens. m jeopardy b> placing 
imtraine^d officers in poientiallv dangerous situations. Other recnuts panicipatco m oooi-to-door 
canvasses of neighborhoods asking toi citizens fill out questionnaires designed lo improve 
Dolice/coiranimiw reiaiions. Some of these recruiis questioned the wisdom of having recruits who 
mav or mav not' be assigned to the paiticular PSA at some future date engaged m an exercise 
designed to get to knowthe communit)'. Indeed, logic dictates that the officers airead>' assigned to 
the PSA should perform this duty to 'oecome more familiar with the co mm u n ity in which the>’ work. 
Final)% , placins manv of the recraits in support functions precludes the recruits from receiving the 
customary Ojf experience. OJT is intended to give the nearly fully-trained recruit an oppommin- 
to experience the work environment under normal working conditions. This goal cannot he 
accomplished when the MPD assigns recruits to OJT before they can reasonably participate in the 
full snectruin of police acti\’ities. 


Once aeain the MPD placed itself in a simahon in which it disregards its own standards in 
order lo fill a shon-term need, in this instance, the MPD placed recruit officers in positions that they 
were not prepared to handle. The Special Comnunee finds that such a policy is not in the best 
tnisresis of the citizens or the recruits and it recommends that OJT occur only after recruiis have 
completed all of the training blocks necessaiy for performing the full range of patro. officer 
functions. The omnibus legislation includes a provision to ensure that this problem is not repeated. 


Training should not stop once the officer receives a gun and a badge. Law enforcement 
techniques constantly evolve, and a metropolitan police force must keep abreast of those changes. 
The Special Committee finds, dismrbingly. that the MPD's in-service training program is virtually 
non-exisTcm.^^’ Since 1993. the Training Division's budget, over the snung objections of the 


Intenm Chief Proctor lestified that the recruits were performing only support functions. After 
her tesiimony. the Special Counsel wrote to Intenm Chief Proctor and expressed concern about the discrepancy 
Derweenhertestimony and the facts of the recruits' workanangen^enis. The icnsr requested that Interim Chief 
Proctor explain or justify the discrepancy. Proctor did not respond, and this matter was brought to the attention 
of the Executive Assistant Chief of Police who has assured the Special Committee that this situation would 
not occur in the future. Proctor retired from the Department in September 1998. 

The in-service training program j&govemed by General Oder 404.6. (App. C. Doc. 3) The 
Special Commmee recommends that the General Order be amended, as n<*^.lwd. to reflect the policy changes 
suggested belo'\ . More importantly, ho'vtevcr. it appears that the cuircnt General Order is not followed. For 
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V. reduced bv 67% to an air.ount barely sufficient to cover the anticipated budget for 

Duectot, has resources for an in-serv.ce program. While some m-servtce 

training is pven. Testimony revealed that most in-s=rvtcetramir« consists 

quantity of what feeording to the district commanders, this method of naming. 

“1 n"'/ ffiTrsoreresoects is miallv inaLouate for today's police offieer. Each commander 
while “’"Ipf !”f ““ rrsuallt; consists of mere dissemination of information. It does no, 

pmTd" 

the officers' understanding of the material. 

One recent innovation was the distance iearrnng eomputer. The MFD placed compmer 
in each district that allow officers to review matcnal concerning twelve topics. The 
compmer can test each officer's mastery of the material and the Training Division can then track *e 
scm« rf eTch mdividual. The computer also allows the MPD to track responses to particular 
questions so that it can examine trends or particular deficiencies tirat affect the enure department. 
The system completed its pilot implemenution in December 1997. 


In-seivice raining must be a top priorip,- for the MPD. The Special Committee finds that 
prior Chiefs of Police were not engaged in the process of developing the training cumculnm or 
establishing training as a prionn-. Wimesses stated that the lack of mvolveroem from upper 
management fosters a culture of indifference toward training issues among the rank and file. Expen 
testimony demonstrated that leadership in this area must come from the top. biotwithstanding any 
lav thai could be enacted by the Council, the culture of the MPD cannot change until the Chief 
dsmonstraies leadership in this area. 


Tns Council also has a role to pla>- in ensuring thai Washingron. D.C. has the best trained 
police force in the nation. The Special Cominmee's investigation revealed that the District is the 
onJv iunsdiciion in the nation without mandator.- in-service training requirements. This will change 
wiin the passage of the omnibus tegislauon.^' Under the Special Comimttee's proposal, officers will 
now be required to complete a minimum amount of in-service training each year in order to retain 
iheir police powers. V.Tiile the proposed legislation does mandate a specified number ofhours to 
be spent on a few core subjects, h also provides flexibilin- in that it allows officers to choose 
'•electives" based upon their mdividual interests and career goals. Officers can satisfy many of the 


example, ihe General Order provides that the director of training is responsible for the in-servjce training 
program Vet. testimony revealed that the director of training has Imle input over the quantity or substance 
of current in-service training efforts. Additionally, the record-keeping provisions of the Genersi Order are 
flagrantly ignored. MPD management must do a better job of ensuring compliance with whatever laws, 
regulations or policies arc in effect. 

December 1997 Report on Training at 1, App. C, Doc. 4. 

Omnibus Bill at chp. 1, § 3 (chapter 6 of report). 
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requirements 

organizations 


bv participating m approved programs offered bj- other 
dedicated to providing continuing educanon to the law 


law enforcement agencies or 
enforcement communii>'- 


The MPD should offer specialized training ftir ofSccra who seek emploTOent in speci^zed 
fields srch'as homicide, sex erttnes. or .juvenile issues. The skills reputred to be a 
differ from the skiUs needed to pcrfoim a successfiil crimmal mvesuganon. In particular, the MPD 
tS ^ that deteemes who work vdth victims of sex offenses and juvenile wcums ^ preperh' 
traTneTTdeal with the issues specific to those situations. Tnerefore. the Special Committee 
recommends that the MPD establish a rule requiring officers scekmg assignments m specialized units 
to comnlcte mandatorv courses in the skills necessart- for pcrfoiming that specialized function. 


Finall)'. the Special Comminee also recommends the cumeuium include courses in oral and 
written comm’unication skills. A large pan of a police officer's job consists of communicating with 
the public and writing reports. Based on wdmess testimony and a review of repon writing skills 
throughout the department, the Special Comminee recommends that regular skills training and 
testing in this area will improve the quality of investigation and enhance problem solving in the 
community. Composition and grammar courses regularly are offered by other police departments 
across the nation. 


Like the in-service program, budget cuts and poor leadership have resulted in inadequate 
specialized training programs. For example, all new supervisors and sergeants should be required 
to underEO raanasement training upon promotion and regularly thereafter. Sergeants and lieutenants 
are responsible for mancsing then- subordinates, creating-and implementing poIic>'. and interacting 
u'lth communir- and government leaders Their traimng must match their responsibilities. The 
MPD simply must allocate sufficieni funds to allow its members to take advantage of available 
training programs. 

Lack of budget support, however, is not the only reason for the poor state of the MPD’s 
SDCCializcd tmining. The Special Comminee learned jusi prior to its March hearing that significant 
numbers of officers had not requalified to use ihei: firearms as required by MPD regulation.^'’ In this 
case the MPD laieely failed to comply with these regulations. Moreover, there was no budget- 
related reason for tne failure - only poor managemem. When MPD’s leadership was alerted to this 
issue, the MPD rushed to quaiift- its members by extending operating hours of the firing ranges 
round the clock. The Special Comminet believes that the MPD has survived far too long 


Sworn members must requalift according to the following schedule. Members of the rank 
of Sergeant below must qualify twice per year while members at the fpnk of Lieutenant or above must 
quality’ only once per year. Genera! Order 901.1. App. C. Doc. 5. Tlie Sp— :.<*! Committee's investigation 
revealed that a majoriry of the MPD had failed to qualify according to tha^scheduIe. 
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« hv crisis stvlc n-Dincd In- the fireanns issue. New manageroem must improve 
p™“d ov'emlght processes so that cnsis probleni-solvmg can be elunmated. 

U „ in the discussion of naming involves the proper operation and 
A significant number of accidents mvolvmg police vehicles are 
maintenance of police ^ skills lining because of Dudgei 

found to be — ^ of the repairs performed on the fleet ^e the 

consramts. Addmonalll. officers in the field and the vehicle maintenance officers 

direct result of ab- -d n=^e« ^.o^ends that MPD establish a 

^"Tam^r SlN tr^ reermts and specialised dnver sldlls naming as a 

n S^^ofrZonsibilitv req^s. or where an officer is referred for addinonal m-serv.ee nammg 
Tto prfo~ evaluafion Further, we recommend regular preventative mamtenance training 
tall HrivPT*; and vehicle maintenance officers. 


d. physical Plant 

The working and training conditions at the Academy are unacceptable. The problems r^ge 
from such mundane issues as the need for a fresh coat of paint, to fire h^ds such as missmg door 
knobs on fire doors, to environmental and health hazards associated with both fiimg ranges. These 
problems appear to be caused both by lack of budget suppon and by poor facilities management. 

The Special Comminee recommends that NfPD completely renovate the Academy as soon 
as Dossible. Tne Special Counsel toured the Academy and reports that the conditions under which 
officers must teach and Icam are inadequaie Many of the desks and tables at the academy are so old 
and worn that the>' sag in the middle, makmg it very difficult for recruiis to take notes comfonabh’. 
The Academy has at times gone for months without hoi w-aier. making h uncomfortable for recruits 
to shower after phvsical training. Supplies arc difficult to keep on hand. 


Safety and health issues are of particular and immediate concern to the Special Committee. 
Our investigation revealed that the an handlmg system at the indoor firing range has been inoperable 
for over two vears.** A heavy smell of gunpowder pervades the admimsirative areas near the firing 
range where civilians and sworn employees work for eight hours each day. Academy officials slated 
that they' have tried to get the Department of Public Works to fix the air handling system on 
numerous occasions, to no avail. Additionally, the Special Committee subpoenaed documents 
lefleciing that prior Chiefs were well aware of the problem, and did nothing to correct it. The 
outdoor range also is a cause for concern Officers shoot at targets against the backdrop of a large 
hill. Bullets pass through the targets and land in the soil at the foot of the hill. No personnel 
interviewed could recall a time when the soil behind- the range was cleaned or tested for lead 


December 1997 Repon on Training al 1. App. C, Doc. 4. 
Id. 
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T:,.rth=m)ore the grom>dwater imdemealh and adiacent to the range empties mto the 
Zmac The Speeial Comrmtt«^ * "oiS *= om^or ^ge. 'l^e 

the Ccnnd. support capital expendtnrres to address these 

deficiencies on an ongoing basis. 

e. The General Orders 

Another basic problem identified by the Special Comtmnee is the poor ^te of the General 
Orders Ma^v Generd Orders simply are outdared or obsolete. For ex^ple. &e omer pertaining 
to firLns still refers to an officer's weapon as a "servce revolver’ when, m fact, no oflmer nov 
ca^Ts™ volver - There are a number of Special Orders that remam in effect notwrthstandmg that 
SrcXders are uttended to be temporary policy statements that would later ^ -“rporated tnto 
pe— t General Orders." The Special Committee recommends tot the f ^ “verhaul to 
Lneral Orders to simplify them, bring them up to date, and elimmate those orders tot no longer 
ser^e any useful purpose. Furthermore, in eorts.deration of to MPD’s progress tovOTd upgradmg 
its information technology, the Special Committee suggests tot to MPD mvestigatt the possibUity 
of making the Genera] Orders accessible by mobile digital computer. The current three-volume set 
of the General Orders is much loo bulk}- to be of any use to the officer in the field. By placing the 
Genera) Ord'TS on-line, officers can take advantage of their guidance as the need anses. 


f. Recommendatioai 

The Special Comminee recommends that the Council: 

(1) Adopt legislation consistent with the proposed omnibus bill, including 
statutory requirements for recruit and in-service training. The omnibus 
legislation proposes a vearh’ requirement for continuing education. The 
legislation also calls for an annual report that will assist the government 
in its oversight function. Officers who do not meet the in-service 
requirement will have firearms confiscated until the officer meets the in- 
service requirement. 

(2) Conduct an assessment of the qualin’ of the recruit training curriculum 
and the qualin of the recruit instructors, in consultation with law 
enforcement expens. 


General Order 901.1, App. C. Doc. 5. 

Sss, S^- Special Order 96.6. App C. Doc. 6 (Special Order rtldting to discipline that has 
been in effect for more than 16 months). 
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The Special CommitteE recommends that MPD: 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


Authorize O^Tfae^ob Traming ouK after recruits have complet^ ull 

the mtiflingfaiockSDecessaryio perform the full range o patro o icer 

functions. 

Repair the physical plant at the Academy. The District may be at risk 
for legal claims arising from health and environmental hazards. Funds 
must be set aside for repair of the air handling system at the indoor 
range and cleaning of the soil behind the outdoor range. The MPD also 
must set aside funds for routine maintenance of all other aspects of the 


(3) Overhaul the General Orders. If possible, the General Orders should be 
accessible by officers in the field via the new mobile digital computers so 

that officers can obtain instant guidance in the field. 


3. Performance Evaluation 

a. Overview 

A critica] component of supervision and accountability is performance evaluation, a process 
common to virtually all organizations, public and private. The majonry of urban jxjiice departments 
have a department-wide personnel performance appraisal system. Through interviews with various 
commanders, including the training director, and a review of numerous personnel files, we learned 
that the MPD's performance evaluation system lacks consistency ofapphcaiion and fails to take into 
account important information which would enable informed personnel decisions to be made. 

Officers and citizens alike agree that IvlPD would benefit from a uniform system of 
performance appraisal. Management will sense how well its message is getunc across. Supervisors 
will be able to assess the panicuiar skills of officers in the field. The feedback to line officers will 
help them develop confidence and competence and correct c.Tors. The Department will be able to 
deter misconduct and weed out those who cannot or will not perform. 

Medical and psychological evaluation is an important component of this process. As a 1991 
smdN of the Los Angeles Police Department points out. improved screening of applicants is not 
enough: 

Police work modifies behavior. Many emotional and psychological 
problems may develop during an officer's tenure on the force, causing 
bum-out. alcohol related problems, cynicism or disenchantment. A 
person's stisceptibiiin' to the behavior-modiiying experiences of 
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police work mav not be revealed danng 6%® the most skilled and 
sophisticated psychological evaluation process. Repon of the 
Independent Conunission on the Los Angeles Police Depaitineni. 
1991.a!xvi. 


Ofneers should be tested periodically - at least every two years - to dctei^e both pnysical 
and psvchological fitness for dutv. This holistic evaluation process, together wth the oevelopment 
system to.deteet ttusconduct (as set forth tn Secuon G S. below), wth create a 
and more croductive environment forpoUcc work and public safet> . 


b. 


The Special Committee recommends that MPD: 

(1) Develop and implement a performance appraisal system for all police 
ofDcers and civilian employees which provides evaluation of indrviduars 
performance and feedbatdc both to the officer and the department, 
consistent with the recentiy-cnact«l Omnibus Personnel Act of 1998. 

(2) Use the performance appraisal system to develop a career path program 
for each member. 

(3) Develop a method to regularh' evaluate each unit ~ divisions, district 
commands, PSAs. etc. - to hold these units accountable for achieving 
goals and objectives, as required by the Government Managers 
Accountabiiin Act. 


(4) Require sworn officers to undergo physical and mental health 
evaluations and testing every two years at the Police and Fire Clinic. 
The MPD should expand the resources of the Police and Fire Clinic to 
handle this respoosibilin . in addition, supervisors must understand that 
their role includes training and counseling officers to cope with the 
problems policing may entail so that they may be addressed before an 
officer loses control or requires disciplinary action. 
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D. Msna^f mpnT pffmpnpdi- 

1 . foitceOvgitxias 


a. Overview 

One of the Special Comminee^s areas of significant conccm is the MPD’s signific^t aimu^ 
ovenime expenditures and its overtime buageting process. As of August 1 , 1 99S. one one-half 
months bef^e the end of the fiscal year, the MPD had spent approximatch' SI 7.04 milhon on 
ovenime.'^ This figure is in line with recent hisioncal trends on overtime spending, from j- i 
] 99 ].] 997 . the MPD has spent an annual average of approximately $16 million on overtime, the 
MPD' s hnripeted overtime expenditures over the past several years, however, have been cor^iderabh' 
lower Overtime budeeis for FY 1997. 1996. and 1995. were approximately SI 1.7 million. 
S9 -> miUion and S5 4 rdliion. rcspectivelv. Actual gross overtime expenditures for these years were 
523^9 million (FY 97), S12.] million (FY 96). and $10.8 miUion (FY 95).^ Accordingly, the MPD 
consistently was over budget on overtime by several million dollars for each of those fiscal years. 
To fund the resultins overthne deficit the MPD relies on “lapsed salaries, which is the annual 
budsei surplus that re'suits when the MPD rails to hire up to its ftiliy authorized police force which 
in 1998 was 3800 members. The Special Committee is concerned that MPD’s reliance on “lapsed 
salanes" provides disincentives for the MPD to hire its fully authorized allotment of officers. This 
practice also results in poor fiscal management, Rafiicr than rely on “lapsed salaries, the MPD 
should strive to reduce its overtime expenditures and budget honestly by bringing its annual overtime 
budceis m line with hisioncal data on actual expendimrcs. 


The NfPD has impiememed several initiatives to curb ovenime spending to the extent 
feasible. There are rwo broad forms of police ovenime: coun ovenime and non-coun. or 
"pronrammatic." ovenime. The MPD incurs coun ovenime expenditures when officers are 
summoned to appear in coun by the USAO outside of their regular duty hours. Programmatic 
ovenime results from all other police-related work that an officer performs outside of a regular duty 
assicnmcnt with the exception of off-duty employmem. The Special Committee's investigation 
rsN’ealed instances in which both coun and programmaiic ovenime may have been subject to abuse 
and mismanasemeni. as described ffiJly below. Working in cooperation with the USAO. however, 
me MPD has taken steps to curtail unnecessary* court and programmatic overtime expenditures. The 
efficacv’ of these measures must continue to be closely monitored by the MPD and the Council. 


This ovenime represents gross expenditures and is not adjusted for reimbursements the MPD 
receives for grant funds and other payments from the federal govcmmcni. 

See Table: Overtime. App. D. Doc. hChan: Overtime Trends (Dollars) FY 1993-97 (chart), 

App, D. Doc, 2. 
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b. rniirt Overtime 


MPD incurs a significant portion of the MPD’s overtrme exp^ditures throjh 
.ppearances. 

m'n'ioT^Ttoe otitiavs are. however, largely beyond the control of MPD management. 

?lleUSAO controls whether and when an officer appears for court and. to sorneextent me durauon 

of the appearance. This situation has given nse to some fiustration among MP isc managers 

str^ggSg to curb- overtrme expenditures, and some fficuon between prosecutors ano police 
manasemeni. 


It IS clear that police officers must appear in court. Arrests cannot be processed, cases 
invesucated. or prosecutions brought without police testimony. Court appearances are therefore a 
recular' police function, and it is expected that effective police officers will appear frequently m 
court. In order not to disrupt police scheduling, and to prevent short-staffing, it is also expected that 
officers oftentimes will not be able to appear during their regular tour of duty. Indeed, officers 
working the so-called “midnight” shift (1 1 pun,-7 a.m.). by necessity, will appear m court only when 
ofi'-dur,'. Officers who appear in court off-duty are paid at an overtime rate. The challenge for MPD 
managemem and the U.S. Attorney is to ensure that officers appear in court only the mmraium 
number of hours necessary to prosecute cases effectively. Otherwise, unduly long or fiequent court 
appearances result in unwarranted overtime expenditures. 


There has been a longstanding concern among MPD management that court overtime has 
been abused. To understand the potential for abuse, a bnef explanation of the MPD s court 
appearance process is necessary. Officers appear in court through a CANS (Computer Automated 
Notification Svstem) notice, which is issued by a prosecutor. Tne CANS notice is processed through 
the MPD's Office of Court Liaison, which arranges for the officer to be served with a notice m his 
or her unit. CANS notices are issued not only for actual court appearances (££., trial, hearings) but 
fur an\' officer appearance at the USAO. For example, if a prosecutor must meet with an officer for 
uial preparation, a CANS notice for a “wimess conference” will be issued. Similarly, officers may 
be summoned to the grand jury via a CAN'S notice while a case is under investigation. 


When an officer appears pursuant to the CANS notice, he/she must “check in" with the 
Office of Court Liaison. The officer is given a form (PD 140) on which is noted the case(s) for 
which the officer checked in. the nature of the appearance, the time spent, and the prosecutor for 
whose case the officer has checked in t" The officer musi have that prosecutor sign the PD 140 to 
account for time spent “checked in" to court. At the end of the court appearance, the officer must 


.See Chart: Overtime Trends fDollars): Court. Budgeted. Total, FY 1993-97, App. D. Doc. 3. 
PD 140. App. D. Doc. 4. 
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-check out” with Court Liaison with a completed PD 140. Tnat form, with the prosecutor's initials. 
,s the authorization for the officer to 'oe paid ovenime. 

the Special Comminee staff with 
” to court for a witness conference 
when scheduled. Several officers 
utor was available, or of meetings 
the officer is paid ovenime while 
result ill' unnecessart' ovenime 

expenditures. 

Ofgreater concern was the practice ofissiung so-called “blanket CANS notices. Overtime. 

prosecutors became frustrated with their inability to ensure that officers would appear for court when 
needed and that basic investigative work was not being performed on cases. As a result. CANS 
notices were issued for a greater number of officers than actually were needed in order to ensure that 
some minimum of officers actually appeared. Some prosecutors reportedly fell into a practice of 
reauiarly issuing CANS notices for entire squads of officers regardless of their actual role in the case. 
The PD 1 68. a form prepared during “papering” (qt- initial processing) of a case, lists the names of 
officers involved and therefore authonzed to be issued CANS notices for subsequent court 
appearances.''^ “Blanket CANS” notices were issued, which simply named all of the officers listed 
on the PD 168. even if fewer officers actually were needed for a particular appearance. 

This practice provided opportunities for overtime a’Duse and manipulation of the system. A 
former siipen’isory sergeant at Coun Liaison informed the Special Committee staff about the 
loliowine regular practice among certain deteciive squads, particularly Homicide and certain Vice 
units. Officers without any substantia] role in an mvesiigauon would nonetheless arrange to be listed 
on the PD 1 68 so that they would be included on the subsequent CANS notices. One example of 
such abuse would be the effon to involve as many officers in the "chain of custody” for evidence as 
possible in order to expand the number of officers on the CANS list. Reportedly, entire squads 
would be included on the CANS notice for relatively simple investigations. Fearful of jeopardizing 
their investigations or being unable to prosecute cases effectively , prosecutors either were unable or 
unwilling to curtail this practice. As a result, a greater number of officers earned coun ovenime than 
was necessary. 

Furthermore, officers were issued coun appearance CANS notices lo perform routine 
investigative work. Police "on duty” investigative work on a case generally ended with the anest 
of a suspect. More often than not. however, a case requires additional investigative work before trial. 
Prosecutors issued court appearance CANS nonces to officers so that the officers could complete 
the investigation. Officers would perform investigative tasks while checked into court, receiving 
overtime, although the officers were not actually at coun or the L'SAO. Some detectives eagerly 


Former direciora and officials at Coun Liaison supplied 
evidence of problems with this system. Officers would "check m 
with a prosecutor often to find the prosecutor unavaitoie to meet 
recounted instances of being forced to wait hours unnl ffie prosec, 
that were not canceled until after the officer arrived. Ofeo^t. 
waiting for the prosecutor, and the scnedulmg difficulties 


PD 168. App. D. Doc. 5. 
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U .h nnnommiues because of the iucranve ovemme. Tncse detectives, many of whom were 
“““ f m^paiom would volunteer their services to prosecutors with vdiom they had worked 
excepuo^ m ^ - prosecutors would issue CANS nonces to these deteettves to perform 
“ L?ve w?rl^» on Sses to which the detectives were not assigned. These -freelance 
invL^SL woL be issued multiple CANS on mulnple cases and therefore received a 
ZropLionate share of court overtime. In MPD records subpoenaed by the Special Co^mee. 
tfsZc officers routmely appear on the list of the Depamnenfs top ovemme earners, ottentimes 
“ou^g or tnpima their regular salar,-. The Special Comminee quesnons the appropnateness of 
havmg officer; conducting mvesugative work while checked mto court, p^cularly on cases 
onamatmg from other umts. The availability and need for the service of these “freelance detectives 
also implies deficiencies in the investigative work of other detectives or invesugators in the 

department. 


Both the USAO and the MPD's Office of Coun Liaison have long been aware of these 
concerns and recently have been working together to address these issues. On December lo, 1996, 
the parties executed a Memorandum of Understanding (“MOU”) on the Principles and Rules of the 
Officer Court Appearance System.^^ The MOD outlines the procedures for prosecutors to issue 
appearance CANS notices intended both to sffeamline the process and curtail the aforementioned 
practices. Prosecutors are only to sign PD 140s for officers who actually appear in coun and are to 
schedule meetings and appearances, in so far as possible, during an officer s regular tour of duty. 
The MOU also established an AdmirastraiiveAnvestigative CANS notice through which officers 
would be required to perform routine investigauve worL for the USAO. during their regular tour of 
dut\ Because of administrative difficulties, many of the MOU’s provisions were implemented 
onh in the spring and summer of 1998. Since that time, the USAO and the MPD began a pilot 
proieci for the Administrative/Investigative C.ANS notice with the Sex Crimes and Mobile Crimes 
squads. Tne MPD hopes eventually to expand use of the Admimstrative/lnvcstigative CANS notice 
to the department as a whole in the near future. Testifying before the Special Committee. United 
Stales .Anomev Wilma Lewis expressed her support for the CANS MOU procedures and stated that 
her office will move to implement them as expeditiously as possible. 


The MPD also has taken steps on us own to address court overtime issues. Most notably, 
the MPD designed and implemented a computerized personnel tracking system called TACIS 
(“Time. .Anendance. and Court Information System”). Since June 1 995, the CANS and court check- 
in process has been fully automated through TACIS. That system permits MPD supervisors to 
monitor closely individual officers' overtime expenditures and coun activity. As of April IS. 1998, 
all MPD members' time and anendance have been fully tracked through TACIS. The system was 
demanstrated to Special Comminee staff, and. if fully utilized. TACIS would prove an invaluable 


MOL. App. D. Doc. 6. 

Admmistrative/lnvcsiigative CANS. App. D. Doc. 7. 
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manaEEinem tool and would give MPD managemcnL rather than the USAO, greater control over 
overtime work.''* 

Through TACIS and Court Liaison, the MPD also has redesigned the PD 140 and PD 1 68 
forms. 'When checked into court, officers are now required to account for their time m half-hour 
increments, each of which must be iniiiaied by a prosecutor. 'When a case is initially processed; an 
MPD supervisor must complete the redesigned PD 1 68. which authorizes the issuance of subsequent 
CANS to a maximum of only nine officers on that case. The supervisor must certiri that the 
"membeis on this form actively participated in the mvestigaiion of this offense and/'or arrest of the 
defendant(E) and are actively involved police witnesstes).” Addiiio^nal officers may be added to the 
PD 168 only through completion of a second form (PD Idg-A)* with the approval and signature of 
a prosecutor. Tnese new procedures are designed to ameliorate, if not eliminate, the practice of 
issuing unnecessary “blanket CANS" notices for court. 

To address the problem of officers’ failure to appear in court, the MPD has implemented a 
strict disciplinary policy that results in automatic imposition of an adveise action (Ls., suspension, 
fine, or termination) for a second unexcused absence or tardiness in a twelve-month period. SsE 
Subsection G, infra (discussion of discipline). 

Court attendance statistics for 1 997 demonstrate that the majority of police court appearances 
(44 ,7% I were for trials. Papering (initial processing of arrests) resulted in the next highest 
percentage at 18.9%. The two areas suspected of resulting in court overtime abuse, witness 
conference.? and grand jury appea.-anccs. represented 1 2.4% and ! 1 .5% of appearances, respectively. 
These data suggest that the bulk of coun overtime expenditures is affected by court scheduling rather 
than by the MPD or the USAO. Unfortunately, it also appears that much of coun overtime for trials 
li wasted, .although approximately 300 Supenor Coun cases are set for trial each month, onh' 
approximately 30 cases actually are tried. Most officers arnve at coun only to have the case 
continued for a later date. Even for those cases that go to trial when scheduled, officers must remain 
at court without doing anything productive. As Chief Judge Eugene Hamilton of the Superior Court 
of the Distnct of Columbia testified before the Special Committee, the effective functioning of the 
criminal justice system mny require this allocation of police resources. Nevertheless, and as 
discussed in further detail below in the Special Committee's recommendations. Chief Judge 
Hamilton, the U.S. .Attorney, and the Chief of Police may be willing to experiment with a limited 
“on ca'I" system on a trial basis that would obviate the need for officers to spend countless hours 
awaiting testimony in coun. 

The Special Committee recommends that the MPD. the USAO, and the Superior Coun 
implement an on-call system for officers' coun appearances on a tnal basis. Because most officers 


For a desenpnon and demonstration of TACIS operations, see App, D, Doc. 8. 
Se£ App. D. Doc. 9 
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arr.' uaEOS or cellular phones, prosecutors can contact the officers without difficuln'. it should tie 
possiS^to fashion a system that enabies officers to be available, on snort nonce, for court 
appearances while conducting rcfulir police business m toe meantime. 

c. Pmgramniatic Overtime 

As the following numbers indicate, unnecessary court overtime expenditures, however. ^ 
onlv half the problem. In FY 1997. FY 1996. and FY 1995. the MPD spent SI 6.9 million. S7.6 
miliion, and S3.6 million, respectively on non-court overtime. In FY 1 997, programm^e overume 
spendme alone exceeded the MPD’s isBl overdme budget by more to S= million, some of 

the proErammatic overame spending is rchnbursed through federal and other grants, the bulk of the 
expenditures come from the MPD^s own coffers. Substantial spending on programmatic overume 
is not. by itself, suspect. Special crime fighting miriaUves may warrant increased spending for 
ovenime'pay. Nevertheless, the Special Comminee is concerned to. at least historically, the results 
achieved thiouah progiamjnaUc overtime expenditures are not jusnfied. 


One case studv examined in detail by the Special Committee involved programmaUc 
ovemme use by the MPD’s Homicide Branch. Captain William Corboy. a fomicr Homicide official, 
provided the Special Comminee with a copy of a report that he prepared indicating that certain 
Homicide squads’ high use of overUme aid not result in a correspondingly high case closure rate. ' 
In an effort to improve the Homicide closure rate ui July 1 996. then-Chief Lany Sonlsfay authorized 
unlimited overtime for Homicide detectives. Towards the end of 1 996. Corboy reported to Homicide 
supervisors his belief that certain detectives were abusing the policy. He believed that certain 
squads were coiiecting a significant amount of overame that was not justified by their relatively low 
case closure rates and workloads. The report also found that the Safe Streets and Cold Case squads 
both were among the biggest consumers of ovenime (17.94‘’/ii and 12.13%. respectively), but the 
Platoon in which both squads were assigned had the lowest case load. Corboy suggested that this 
Platoon in general, and the Cold Case and Safe Streeti squads in particular, consumed a 
disproportionate a.mount of the Homicide Branch's total ovemme in relation to the Platoon’s small 
number of cases and contribution to the overall case closure rate. Although not mentioned in the 
repon. it is plausible that the Cold Case squad ~ the purpose of which is to investigate complex, 
older homicides which may not have current leads - would legitimately consume a disproponionate 
amount of overtime because of the nature of its case load. 


In any event, the repon suggested the need for further study to determine if increased 
overame use had any positive effect on case closures. This study was never done, and Corboy 
eventually was transferred from Homicide, interviews with several Homicide officials indicated tiiat 


' In October 1997. Corboy testified before the Council Committee on the Judiciary on his study 

of ovenime. Like the September 1997 lesumonv ofHill and Sanders, Corboy’s testimony contributed to the 
Council's decision to establish the Special Comminee 
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Ch.ef Soulsbv was aware of simauon m the spnng of 1997. but he did not act on the mfomtaucn 

before his resignation in November 1 997. 

This report was significant in three respects. First, it strongly suggests that « 

direct correlaiL between high levels of overtime and improvement m performance statistics, it 
touw coScr the argument that the best way to fight crime ts to increase po ice overtime. Second, 
the report demonsnates a need for a more extensive follow-up inquiry expanding upon these issues. 
MPD should review in detail questions regardmg the effective use of overtime and iK abuse. For 
example, apart from the statistical informauon contained m his April 1 99 / report- Corbov discussed 
his impression with Comminee staff that mdividuals within the Homicide Branch abused overtime 
bv performing little or no effective work while “on the book" and instead conducted core 
investigative work while being paid overtime. Third, the report suggests the need for more 
controlled monitoring of overtime use and effectiveness. Some controls are being implemented 
throuah the CANS MOU and the TACIS system, as discussed above, and the utility of those controls 
should be monitored. A more detailed study may also identify further controls that should be 
implemented. 


To that end. as MPD Chief Financial Officer (“CFO”) Eric Coard testified before the Special 
Commmee. the MPD has instituted a new approval process for programmatic overtime. 
Implemented Januaiy ! 998. MPD policy requires that the CFO and Chief of Police review and pre- 
approve all ovenime. Previously, there had been a piactice of field officials authorizing, and officers 
working, ovenime without preapproval .As a result, there was little monitoring of overtime 
consumption. Under the new pohes . each MPD command (ej^.. disnict headquarters unit) is given 
an annual overtime budge'.'*® 'When a commander requesis overtime, he or she must submit a form 
10 the CFO's office that specifies the exiem and duraiion of the overtime detail, the expected costs, 
and the results hoped to be achieved,** The CFO then determines whether the overtime request is 
within the originating command's budget and forwards it to the Chief of Police for approval.. The 
Chief then determines whether the ovenime detail's expected results justify the expenditure. If a 
command already has expended its ovenime budget, the Chief may nonetheless approve the detail 
depending on need Upon the Chief s approval, the T.ACIS group creates a special computer code 
for the ovenime detail. The computer code is of limited duration and expires at the end of the detail. 
This control is imponanu as officers cannot be paid wiihoui the TACIS code. It is expected that this 
ovenime pre-approval process will substantially reduce MPD ovenime expenditures. Initial data 


Currently, commanders arc not apprised of their ovenime budget for fear that, if the budgets 
were known, they would automatically be expended Coard indicaied. however, that the MPD is considering 
sharing some of this budgciary information with commanders in order to improve ovenime planning. The 
Special Comminee believes that a confidential budget docs not assist commanders to plan ovenime details and 
fix their own ovenime budgets. It is recommended that the ovenime budget information be shared with the 
commanders. 

** , Ovenime Approval Form. App. D. Doc. 10. 
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seems proimsing: in the second quaner of ?Y 9B. overtime expenditures were SI. 6 million as 
compared to $8.6 miUion in the second quarter of FY 97. 

Continued progress should be closely monitored through the Council Judiciary Comminee s 
regular oversight over the MPD. Given the past concerns raised above, the MPD should also 
conduct an audit of overtime use. The results of this audit should be presented to the Council s 
oversight committees in addition to a progress repon on the MPD s overtime control efforts no later 
than one year after the publication of this Report.™ 


MPD consistentiv exceeds its annual overtime budget. Indeed, the MPD exceeded its 
overtime budget from FY 1993-1997 by several miliion dollars per year. The current fiscal year is 
not likely to be an exception. Dr. Abdusalem Omer, the District of Columbias Deputy Chief 
Financial Officer, Office of Budget of Planning, testified before the Special Committee that, as of 
March 31, 1998, MPD was expected to exceed its overtime budget by 100% ($9.2 miUion budget 
with forecasted expenditures of $19 million). Actual data supplied from the MPD’s TACIS group 
indicate that, as of August 1. 1998. MPD overtime expenditures were ^3proxinjateiy$ 17.04 million. 
The data signify that, each year, the MPD faces a significant overtime budget deficit that must be 
otherwise funded. 

This overtime budget deficit is funded through a budget pool which is colloquially known 
as ‘'iapsed salaries.'' This budget pool is created when the MPD fails to hire up to its Miy authorized 
compiemem of sworn officers (3800 in 1998). Tne MPD s current force is 3.555 sworn members. 
The difference between the authorized compiemem of 3.800 officers and the 3.555 actual force 
results in a budgeted salaiv’ surplus of approximately $ 1 0 million. Over the last several years, this 
"lapsed salary" surplus has been used to fund the overtime budget deficit. Omer and Coard both 
testified that the MPD apparently has come to rely on this “lapsed salary” pool. Omer indicated that 
the MPD could face a dire financial crisis if it were ever to hire its fully authorized 3800 member 
force, thus expending the “iapsed salary" pool.'’ 

Dr. Omer raised several potential causes for the consistently over-budget overtime 
expenditures in his testimony. As stated earlier, court overtime is difficult to control, and sworn 
officeis have come to view overtime, both court and programmatic, as an entitlement. In Omer’s 


.'Another subject of concern to the Special Corammee was the policy concerning the payment 
of ovemme expenses for police security at special events such as the MCI Arena, movie detail, community 
events, etc. While MPD policy ordinarily requites private entities to pay for police security, application of tite 
policy has been inconsiaem. The Special Comminee recommends that MPD review this matter and adopt, 
publish and follow a consistent written policy. 

As discussed earlier in this report, perhaps as a result of these concerns, the f.PD lowered the 
authorized force to 3.600 in the FY 1999 budget. 
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v.ew ovemme has become mshttmonafed. mlhcrthan an occasmnal exception to ir^ar piactKC _ 
Cmar testified, ‘lulitjmateiv overtime is a maiaBemcnt issue. Lcadeismp must come from the Chief 
^rSSt ioSets if the Departtr-ent is to conmoi overtime.’- The Special Commtittee 
whoiehcanedly endorses Dr. Omcr s position. 

Several Special Committee members expressed concern that reliance on “lapsed s^anes 
provides disincentives for the MPD to hire its foU complement of ofiicers. in efieci. the lapsed 
S pool 1 ^ remilarlv used to disemse the feet that the MPD reguiariy has exceeded its ovemme 
■tadeet. The Speaal Commmee is not suggesting that the MPD's overtime expenditures neeessanly 
shoid be cut although management should closely semrimze such ovemme. Reliance on a lapsed 
saian-’' pool however, is basically an accounting gimmidc and detrimenml to responsible financial 
planning and bndgetar>' honesn- in the District govcminem:. 


MPD's overmne biui 2 et should reflect historical usage data, with an adjustment to accouni 
for the efficiency of new overtime controis. The ultimate goal is to have an accurate ovemme 
consumption assessment for budgeting purposes. In the coniexi of this analysis, the MPD should 
consider whether its authorized staffing level should be adjusted. Indeed, the FY 1999 budget 
reduces the authorized number of sworn officers to 3600. and allocates the savings elsewhere. This 
sisnals a move away from reliance on “lapsed salaries.’' Further monitoring will be necessary to 
ensure the MPD does not revert to pnor practice. 


e. Recommendations 

The Special Comminee recommends that: 

(3) Within one year after publication of this Report, the MPD present to the 
Council an audit and progress report on overtime use and control 
measures. 

(2) MPD and the District’s CFO strive for truthful budgeting for overtime 
expenses, and discontinue reliance on “lapsed salaries.*’ 

(3) MPD. the USAO. and the Superior Court adopt a pilot “on-call” system 
for officers’ court appearances. 


See Omer lestlmonN'. App- D. Doc. 1 1 . 
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2. np.pyn- F.mploviiient 


a. Oveniew 

to 1 98"’ th' Council authorized MPD officers to engage in off-duty employincm subieci to 
reeularions eiaWished bv the Chief of Police. Since that time, a significant portion of MPD 
members have engaged in some form of police-related off-dut>- employiMnt for a ot 

emnlovers (££. banks, retail establishments, restaurants, bars, night clubs). ' The MPD s Oriice ot 
Labor Relauons reports that about 820 MPD members (23% of the force) are currently authonzed 
to work off-duty employment. Tne Special Committee is concerned .that officers working off-duty 
make their off-duty assignments their primary focus. 


The Special Committee examined several areas of concern. The Special Comminee 
uncovered an "underground” economy of MPD members brokering other officers off-duty 
employment in apparent violation of General Order 20 1 . 1 7, wiiich prohibits officers from acting as 
third-party employers or referral agents.*' The Special Committee conadered whether the MPD 
should sharply limit or eliminate, off-duty employment at establishments regulated by the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Division of the Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs ("ABC 
establishments”) including bars and nightclubs. As a case smdy, the Special Comminee examined 
off-duty emplovment at the Ibex Club - the sue of the tragic shooting death of Officer Brian Gibson 
w'ho was murdered in February 1997 by a patron who had been ejected fiom the club by an off-duty 
officer working at the Ibex. The Special Committee also considered whether the current off-duty 
emplovment hour limit of thirty hours per week was too high and resulted in officer exhaustion and 
inefficiencv. Various means of managing and reforming the off-duty empioyment system aiso were 
examined, including the expert testimony of a manager of the Boston Police Department, which uses 
a centralized off-duty system. 


b. Off-Dutv Emplovment Polics’ 


General Order 201, 17 sets forth MPD s policy on off-duty employment. Generally, officers 
may engage in ofi'-duiy employmem. subject to departmental approval, except in the following areas: 

• employmem in any business over which the MPD exercises a special 
supervisory or regulatory function. 


This report is not concerned, for the most pan. with non-police related off-duty employmem. 
Police-related employment is any job which is conditioned on membership in the MPD and potential use of 
a service weapon Securitv' Services). 

Gensrai Order 201.17. App. D. Doc. 12. 
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. employment as a pnvaie mvestigaior or to enforce house rules at an- .ABC 
establishment, 

. employment that would consiimte a conflict of interest. 

• employment that requires access to confidential police records. 

employment in a capacity that directly or indirectly interferes with proper and 
efficient performance of police duties. 

employment by another agency of the District government (except where 
specifically approved), and 

• emplovment by a U.S. or foreign governmental agency. 

The General Order also states that “[mjembers shall not in their official capacity solicit or 
act as referral agents between other members seeking police-related outside employment and 
potential employers. No member shall be approved as a third-party employer. Similarly, the 
General Order prohibits members from "providmE pnvate guards (officers) or special police officers 
to commercial establishments or other individuals" and "providing off-duty services of other 
members of the department for police-related activities to such individuals or commercial 
establishments, ”’■ 

In order to obtain approval for off-duty work, an officer must first submit completed forms 
PD 1 80 and PD 180-B to his direct supervisor ^ A completed PD 180 indicates the name and 
address of the prospective employer, the type of business, a detailed description of the duties to be 
performed, and the number of hours per week to be worked. The PD 1 80-B is an employer 
am-eemeni which states the conditions for off-duty employment. For police-related employment, the 
employer mhst procure a certificate evidencing at least SI 00.000 in liability insurance, and the 
emplover must pay a S20 quanerly uniform fee. After the officer submits this paperwork, the 
officer's direct supervisor approves the off-duty employment and forwards the forms to the Labor 
Relations Office for final approval. For members of the rank of Lieutenant and above, the Chief of 
Police approves the request. After the officer's off-duty work is approved, he must submit quarterly 
repons ("form PD 1 80-A) listing the hours worked ’’ If he fails to submit the quanerly reports, the 
Department may revoke his off-duty work authonzation. Officers currently may work up to 30 hours 
per week off duty. 


General Order 201.17. App. D, Doc. 12. 

PD 1 80. App. D, Doc, 13; PD 180-B. App. D. Doc. 14. 
PD 1 80-A, App. D, Doc. 15. 
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Once the MPD approves the off-duty cnjploymcnL it takes no nirther acnve role ui regulating 
or momtorinE the officer’s conduct, other &an tile colieciion of PD 1 8 0-A forms each quarter. The 
MPD’s Office of Labor Relations maintams files containing the PD ISO. 180-A. and ISO-B forms 
for officers both currently approved to work off-duty and for officers whose off-duty approval %vas 
canceled or revoked. Members are required lo inform Labor Relations if they have stopped^ working 
off-duiv. Labor Relations maintains a computer database that lists the names and employers of 
members r'"rentlv approved to work off-duty. Apart fiom this paperwork, the MFD does not appea- 
to monitor compliance with General Order 201 .1 7. 


Records subpoenaed from Labor Relations appeared to b“e either incomplete or inaccurate. 
The Special Committee subpoenaed records firom a cross-section of off-duty' employers. Over 50 
officers working off-duiy did not appear on Labor Reianons’ list. The Special Counsel referred this 
information to the Office of Professional Responsibility. OPR’s mvestigation concluded that the 
majority of the officers were, in fact, approved to work off-duty, and that Labor Relations data were 
erroneous. Moreover, while records as to current off-duty employment in the paper files appear 
reasonably complete, files as to past off-duty employment are spotty and occasionally purged. The 
Special Committee believes that tracking off-duty employment through TACIS, as recommended 
below, may help solve these recordkeeping problems. 


c. Off-Dutv Employment Practice - “Brokering" 

Notwithstanding the clear prohibition in General Order 201.17 against officers acting as 
"referral agents" or third-party employers for off-duty employment, several members aci as off-duty 
employmem “brokers” for other officers. Tnese "brokers" schedule other officers to work off-duty, 
assist officers in preparing their MPD approval paperwork, act as liaison between the off-duty 
employer and, the other-off-duty officers, and select the officers who work off-duty. In some 
instances, the “broker” actually works off-duty along with the other officers, in other cases, the 
"broker" is compensated solely for his or her scheduiing and other services. The Special Committee 
also encountered circumstances in which the off-duty employer compensated the “broker” directly, 
usually at some fixed rate, and one case in which the officers paid the “broker” a “scheduling fee,” 
Interviews with MPD members and documents subpoenaed from off-duty employers suggest that 
the practice of using “brokers" is relatively widespread. Indeed, there appears to be an underground 
economy of MPD members providing scheduling, referral, and hinng services for ofT-durr employers 
District-wide, although the full extent of this practice is difficult to detect. 


As a case study, the Special Comminec investigated the “brokering" activities of a former 
MPD District Commander, Joseph Adamany. Adamany provided “brokering” services for at least 
two employers, Wmn Management and Hines Imcrests. both of which are management companies 
for commercial and residential rental properties in the Distnct. Documents subpoenaed from these 
employers, and the MPD, and interviews of officers “brokered” by Adamany paint the following 
picture of his activities. Adamany provided a full range of services for both employers. He selected 
and scheduled officers to work, filled scheduling gaps if there were cancellations, assisted officers 
in prepanng MPD paperwork, acted as liaison between propenj^managers and police, and 
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II . hv” the WoDCrties to check in on the officers’ work. Officers stated that 

occ^ional > PP - ^ H,„any WHS responsible for their selection.’' Adamany 

emp oy^ n Management from approximately September 199 ^ when he 

Ca CanSrie Seventh D.stnet until March 1997 when he became the Director of Coun 
lSsob time, accordmg to Adamany. be canceled hts off-duty employment for X^-.nn 

Management out of concern for a conflict of interest because secuniy work at ^'inn s apanmen, 
^fex^was ‘-arrest intensive.’' Adamany conunued brokenng for Hmes unu he was promoted 
,0 Colder of the Third District m Febniaiy 199S. at which time he volunianiy canceled his off- 

durvwork. _ 


In interviews before the Soecia; Comminee staff and in testimony before the Special 
Comminee Adamanv denied that his scheduling services violated General Order 201.17. He 
steadfastlv maintained that the text of the General Order nowhere prohibits scheduling, and he 
claimed that his services were limited to that role. He denied having acted as a third-party employer 
or as a referral agent, notwithstanding the testimony and interview statements of several officers that 
he selected them for employment and generally supervised their conduct. 


Adamany’s statement that he believes that his off-duty work was proper was belied by what 
the Special Comminee found to ’oe significant effons to conceal the nature of his off-duty work from 
the KfPD. Adamanv provided his services to ’Winn Management through a business. Management 
Services, that he allegedly owned and operated with hi.s wife. 'There is no indication on Adamany s 
apnroval paperwork that he -was providing schedulmg services for off-duty officers- On the PD 1 80 
approval form that Adamanv- submined on November 21, 1993. Adamany described his off-dun- 
work for Management Services to ''provide consulting services, managerial audits, and service 
inquiry audits for retail and or propern- managers .Adamanv-’s PD 1 80-B states that his work is 
non-police related. Neither document references his scheduling services. More troubling is the 
manner in which Adamany was compensated. Rather tha.n paid directly for his scheduling services. 
Commander Adamanv- apparently was paid through his wife, who was on the Winn Management 
payroll. Several officers who worked at Wiiui stated that Adamany's wife did not provide any 
scheduling services nor did she assist Joseph Adamanv- in his dunes. One officer stated that Mrs. 
Adamany was paid instead of Joseph Adamanv- to conceal his direct involvement at Winn from MPD 
management because of the conflict of interest inherent in hts “brokering’’ officers at apartment 
complexes in his district. At that time, Adamanv- was a Captain in the Seventh District where some 
Wirm-managed apartments were located. Conmandcr Adamany maintained that his wife 
sporadicallv- assisted in providing ‘'scheduling’’ services bul acioiowledged that he was the primary 
''scheduler.’’ He claimed that she was on the Winn Management payroll rather than himself because 


Winn Management required MPD members lo complete a separate employment application 
and submit to a drag test. However, these officers submitted the paperwork only after Adamany selected them 

TO ’Work. 


. Adamandy PD 1 80. App. D. Doc . J 6 
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of unsp.cif.ed tnx reasons that were not fully explamcd to the Specif Conun..ec. At Htnes. 

Adamany was paid dmctiy a set fee per week. 

Adamany ^ W Adamany’s admitted schedulmg services, several police 

of Genml ^ 2 ^ Committee that Adamany provided a range of outer services, 

witnesses informed ^ ^ ^ l,a^on ,o management, and. most sigmficantly. 

including prep ' 2j,j> Although the off-duty employers paid the officers 

”®Ataanv‘had control over which officers worked and 

direcuj . Commander Adamany resigned from the MPD after being given 

I^ion of demotion m June 1998. two months after his testimony before the Special Comniinec. 

Adamanv's conduct is a single example of the type of “brokering’; were 

providefoTMPD members. Detective Kenny Rodgers, who also te^ea before the Special 
Swittee' provided scheduling services for a senes of Wendy’s Resmi^t franchises in 
wSon owned and operated by DavCo. Inc. Rodgers provided many of the s^e services ^ 
L— indudin. selectmg officers to worL scheduling officers helpmg officers pmpam 
paperwork and actmg as a liaison with die employer geneially. Unlike Adamany Rodgers revived 
ZcoTp^nsation from the employer for his services. Rather. Rodgers charged his fellow officer 
a • scheduling fee’’ of S60 per month. Although Roagers claimed that officers were not required to 
pav this fee to work, the Special Committee was imabie to find an example of an officer ctmently 
workinc who had not paid the fee. In addition, no officer arranged employment with Wendy s on 
his or her own. If an officer wanted to work off-duty at those restaurants, apparently he or sne would 
have to co throuah Rodgers. In his testimony before the Special Committee. Rodgers stated he docs 
not believe that his activities violated General Order 201.17. which he believes is vague on the 
ouestion of whether scheduling other officers is pertnitied. 


The above-referenced circumstances arc not unique. The Special Committee encountered 
anecdotal evidence, and interviewed additional wimcsses. regarding other brokers operating 
throughout the District of Columbia. Although further invesugation would be necessary to confirm 
the impression, it appears that many of the off-duty employment oppommilies in the District of 
Columbia are controlled by one or more police “brokers.'' The Special Committee believes that 
General Order 201.17. as presently wrinen. prohibits this conduct. 


Mevertheiess, since witnesses claimed the General Order was ambiguous regarding 
“brokering.’’ General Order 201.17 must be clarified strictly to pro'nibit such activity. The 
corresponding Montgomery County policy prohibits an officer from acting as “an intermediary 
between a particular employer and a group of employees employed as watchmenlsecurity guards for 
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the purpose of scheduling, coordinating or any other similar activity." " The omnibus legislation 
adds similar language added to General Order 201 .1 7. 

Because of the inherent potential for conflict of interest presented by off-duty employment, 
the Special Committee believes that the MPD should take further steps to regulate off-dun- work. 
Other jurisdictions are models for managing off-duty employment in which the> exercise a far 
greater degree of control. For example. William Good, the Chief of the Admtmsirative Scn-ices 
Bureau of the Boston Police Department, testified before the Special Comminee on Bosion’s 
centralized "paid detail" system. There, off-duty employers contract direttlt’ with the police for 
securin' services. In mm. full time "paid detail" clerks at each police district schedule officers to 
worL and the "paid detail” is tteated like any other duty assignment. Rather than paid directly by 
the private employer, officers are paid by die Department. A similar system is in place in Metro 
Dade Counn'. Florida. The model off-duty employment policy of the imemational Association of 
Chiefs of Police (lACP) proposes adoption of such a centralized system.*' Such a system eliminates 
the poiemial for conflict of interest and dual loyalty to employers, and standardizes the terms of off- 
duty employment generally. As MPD Chief Ramsey testified before the Special Comminee, 
however, this system is not without pitfalls, h would require an addidonal MPD bureaucracy to 
operate. Moreover, the Boston system has been criticized as a "public works program” for police 
officers due to local law that requires police officers to be employed at any construction site,*’ 

Fairfax County uses a hybrid of Boston's “department-contracl” system and the MPD's 
-'officer-contract" system.*'^ There, an officer signs up at his district for off-duty employment. 
Personnel at the district schedule the off-dut>' work, which is treated as a regular duty assignment, 
although the employer pays the officer directly. The minimum salary for off-duty employment also 
is fixed by the Department.*' This system also eliminates brokering and conflict of interest concerns, 
and therefore has many, of the same strengths of the depanmem-contiact system without the same 
level of bureaucracy. In fact, this system currently appears to operate in the MPD via sign-up for off- 
cuu details at the MCI Arena, which are. open to members assigned to the Special Operations 
Division and the First District. 


‘‘ MC.P Labor Agi eemeni. An, 27. Section E, ^ 7, App. D. Doc. 1 7. 

*■ lACP Policy, App. D, Doc. IS. 

*- For materials on Boston s "paid detail" system, see App. D. Doc. 1 9. 

*■ These terms were coined by Professor Albert J. Reiss, Jr. in his study of off-duty employment 

for tne National Insiinne of Justice. Sec Albert J. Reiss. Jr., National Institute of Justice, Private Rmnloymimt 
afP-U-faii.c Police 3 (! 988), He described three models for off-duty employment: Officer Contract (officers 
contrac. directly with employers). Union Brokerage (unions control off-duty empioyment), and Department 
Comraci (department contracts directly with private employers). The MPD employs the first model, which 
of the three, presents the least regulation of off-duty cmplovrncm. li 

*" . Fairfax General Order 340. App. D. Doc. 20. 
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The Special Comimtiee recommends that the MPD leadership co^ider adopting a mode, 
the lines of either Boston or Fairfax that provides for increased control over off-dun 
employment and eliminates or greatly reduces the potential for conflict of mterest. 


d. 


nfr-Dutv FTTinlnvment Pra etiee — ABC Rstabllsfagei l K 


Another issue orhoncem is the employment of off-duty police officers in .ABC 
establishments Off-durv cmpiovment at ABC establishments makes up a relauvely small proporuon 
of off-dun- employihent in the District generally. Nevertheless, officers currently ^ employed in 
a varien- of ABC establishments ranging from hotels, resiaumnis. bars, mghiciubs. and aduii 
entertainment establishments. Documents subpoenaed from the MPD indicate that as of March 
1 998 a total of 1 84 officers were employed in 43 such establishments. The majority of such officers 
(115) were employed in nightclubs and bars, where presumably the primary source of revenue is the 
sale of alcoholic beverages.*’ 


The Special Committee is concerned abom the safety issues, inherent potential for conflict 
of interest, and the appearance of impropriety resulting from police off-duty employment in ABC 
establishments. One tragic case study illustrates this concern. At the Ibex nightclub, in February 
1 997. Officer Bnan Gibson was murdered while sirring in his police cruiser by a club patron who 
had just been elected by a police officer who was working there off-duty. There is no suggestion that 
off-dup officers working at Ibex were m any manner responsible for Officer Gibson s death. There 
is a concern, however, that off-duty officers were employed as security at a club that appears to have 
been a flashpoint for crune in the community in which it was located. Months prior to the shooting, 
the club's landlord had been artempring to address the secunty and crime problems there. Working 
with the Fourth District community relations officer, the landlord compiled crime statistics mdicating 
that on the Ibex's so-called “go-go'' mghts. enme rates in the neighborhood skyrocketed. 
Conversels-. on the nights when the club was closed, the neighborhood remained comparatively 
Quiet. Despite repeated meetings between the club managers and police officials, including the 
district commander, action was not taken to address security at the club until after Officer Gibson's 
shooting After his death, the club immediately was closed. 


For some lime prior to the shooting, officers worked off-duty at the Ibex, Judith Anderson, 
the former community relations officer for the Fourth District and an ANC Commissioner and 
community group leader, believed that officeis were brought in to improve the security situation at 
the club. In her view, however, the officers did not. and could not. have had much effect. On “go- 
gc" mghts. the club was full of patrons, and a few police officers could not make a tangible impact 
in policing literally hundreds of club-goers. Of greater conccni is the appearance of impropriety that 
results from having officers employed at such an establishment. As Anderson testified before the 
Special Comminee, putting young officers in clubs is a recipe for trouble. Early in their careers, 
these officers lack significant professional experience and judgment. They arc placed in a position 


For a breakdown of ABC Establishments that employ MPD officers, see App. D. Doc. 21 . 
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rif- with the potential for conflict of interest as they owe dual loyalties to the police and to their ofi - 
dure emolover. For example, an officer is duty bound to enforce liquor rcgulanons even while 
working off durv but may hesitate to impose pmallies on his or her off-duty employer for miderage 
,4r,T.l-,4 vioiauons. These officers, many of whom Anderson believes may be living beyond their 
means, are dependent upon off-duty employment as a salary supplement. The Social Comm.nee 
shares her concern that having officers working in such ABC esiablishments is fraughi with nsk. 
both in terms of the health and safety of the ofneers and because of the potential for conflict of 
interest and corruption. 


Tlie Special CominiTtee proposes that the Council immediawiy adopt iegisiation prohibiting 
off-dury employment in ABC-licensed establishments. Chief Ramsey's immechaie predecessor. 
iiwerim’-Chief Sonya Procror. previously issued a directive prohibiting approval of any new 
employment in ABC establishments while grandfathering existing arrangements, me Special 
Committee recommends that this prohibition should be extended retroactively to eliminate all 
employment at ABC establishments. It should also be noted that neither Fairfax County nor the 
lACP model policy permit off-duty employment in most types of ABC esta'Diishmems. 


Off-Duiv Employment Practice - Hours and tinantbdrgdd 

Moonlighting 


The Special Comminee considered whether the hour limit on off-duty employment is too 
high. From the inception of the off-dure program in 19E2 until 1996. the off-duty hour ceiling was 
24 hours per week, in 1 996. the Council passed legislation raising the ceiling to 30 hours per week. 
.A review of surrounding jurisdictions' hour limits and interviews of police commanders suggest. 
however, that 30 hours per week is excessive. One of the pnmary concerns with off-dure' 
empioymeni is whether it interferes with officers' pnmary police duties. Certainly, if officers are 
exhausted from ■'moonjighting,” they cannot function effectively on the job. First District 
Commander William McManus testified before the Special Committee about his concern that 
officers were working too many off-dure hours. These officers appeared for work fatigued and their 
police work correspondingly suffered 


For the health and safety of the officers, and to improve police effectiveness, the Special 
Commrnee believes that the Council should revisit this 30 hour limit. For example, in Montgomery 
Counts , Ma.-yland. off-dury employment in uniform is limited to a maximum of 16 ho'ors in a 40 
hour work week, days off excludcd.“ in Fairfax County . 'Virginia, an officer is not permitted to 
svorx more than 16 hours per day . including regular duty hours, off-duty work, and scheduled 
overtime ( including court). Moreover, the total number of regular duty hours and off-duty in any pay 
period (two weeks) cannot exceed 120 hours, and there must be at least 8 continuous hours of no 


, MCP Labor Agreement Act 27, § F, " 9. App. D, Doc. 17. 
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employment (including no off-duT>' work) between shifts.*' These hour Umits appear better to oaiance 
an officer's police obiigalions with off-duty employment than the current MP0 hom limit, indeed, 
the Special Conuninee is not aware of any limit on overtime employment in the District. 
Conceivably, therefore, an oificer could work 40 hours regular duty. 30 hours of off-duty work, and 
additional hours of overtime each week, .^hhough officers are unliktiy to work such long hours. 
.MPD regulations should limit even the polemic for officer exhaustion. 

Rather than prescribe separate hour maximums for regular duty and off-duty employment, 
the Special Committee believes that the Council should follow Fairfax s example by setting a 
comprehensive hour policy that accounts for all types of police-related employment (regular duty, 
off-duty work, and overtime). The Special Committee does not propose an hour iimit at this lime, 
but recommends that the Council adopt a limitation in consultaiioii with Chief Ramsey and MPD 
leadership. The Special Committee also suggests that the TACIS system, through which all officers 
are currentiy paid regular salary and overtime, be programmed to capture off-duty' work. If the MPD 
were to take over the scheduling function, as is done in Fairfax, then the TACIS system appears to 
provide the perfect mechanism for scheduling and regulating off-duty work. Through that system, 
the MPD could monitor where officers a-re working and their hours. Failure to report hours or to 
adhere to limits should result in strict discipline. 

The Special Committee also received infomiaiion that salaries for off-duty emplovment vary 
considerabh . leading to competition among officers for the higher paying jobs and exacerbating 
brokering problems. The Special Commmee believes that wages for off-duty employment should 
be standardized. 

The Special Committee also is concerned that a significant number of officers may be 
working off-duty employment without authorization. Documents subpoenaed from a small cross- 
section of off-duty employers and the .MPD's Office of Labor Relations yielded the names of more 
than 50 officers who worked off-duty but did not appear on the MPD “approved" list. This data 
Suggest that either the MPD off-duty database is inaccurate or incomplete or that many officers are 
working off-duty without departmental approval. The Special Commince referred this matter to the 
MPD Office of Internal Affairs for ftinher investigation. 

f. Recommendations 

The Special Committee recommends that the Council adopt legislation that: 

(1) Explicitly prohibits “brokering." 


Fairfax General Order 340. App. D. Doc. 20. 
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( 2 ) 


Requires MPD to consider n more centralized and 

emploj-meBt system modeled along systems m place m Boston or tbe 




( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Prohibits ofMuty employment in any ABC establishment. 

Eliminates theoB-duty employment weekly hour maximum, establishes 
a ceiling on total police-related employment hours (regnlar di^. oiT- 
dun . and overtime) per week, and monitor compliance through TACIS. 


The Special Comminee recommends that MP0: 

(1) Review its polic;’ concerning payment of police overtime salaries for 
providing security at private events, such as the MCI Arena, the movie 
detail and community events and establish and publish an equitable and 
consistent policy to address such situations. 


E. Manaepinent nf Enuinmenl. Pronenv and Infpnpatipp TechnfflOg 

Throughout the Special Comminee’ s invesiiganon one of the more consistent themes heard 
&on ever.' qumer of the MPD and from citizens has been the apparent lack of resources available 
to officers in the field. Many officers and officials complained about the state of the MPD's 
equipment and facilities. Thc\ also noted MPD s mabilm- to supply officers with the basic 
necessities for executing their mission 

The current situation of resource shortages has a number of causes. Budget cuts clearly have 
e.yacerbated the MPD's poor management capabilities In turn, the MPD has failed to invest wisely 
what monev it has received in infrastructure and long-term solutions, instead, the MPD has chosen 
TO manage its finances on a cnsis-by-crisis basis. The unacceptable physical condition of the 
Traimnc Aeademv'. described in Section C above, is but one example. The Special Committee 
investieaied other examples of the MPD's propeny management practices - the MPD's automobile 
fleet; uniforms, equipment and other propeny: communications equipment; and information 
technology, 

In addition to looking a; issues peculiar to these specific areas, the Special Committee 
reviewed the MPD's budget and procurement processes generally. The Special Committee also 
heard icsrimony from two citizens ■who. through their community groups, assisted the MPD in 
making certain procurements. 

MPD officials testified that great progress had been made over the course of the past year. 
.Assistant Chief Michael Fitzgerald stated that his bureau was “leaps and bounds'" above where it was 
a few years .ago and that his personnel was “working smaner," Mi. Joseph Moore, head of the 
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MPD'S procurement ofBce. testified to officers are getung their requests filled faster than before^ 

Tanmble results are hard to find. For exampie. one issue of particular concern to meinto 
of the SpecL Committee vras the repotted lack of radar guns. In response to auctions from 
members’^of the Special Comminec. the MPD stated that the Dcpanmcnt usually purchases lato 
mns with grant fuSds. The Special Committee learned that the real problem with raoar guns is the 
Sre to repair them. The MPD has only one person qualified to repair me guns and docs not 
mitam a rU service contract with the martufactmer, Furfe^ore. 

recent request for funds to purchase spare pans had been demcd by the Chief Fmanci^Offic^ 
The rada? gun issue is but one example of the lack of foresight demonstrated by the MPD. The 
planning and budueting process should take into account such obvious items as eqiupmeni repair^ 
To the extent that the MPD does not require the manufacturer to perform repairs, the MPD itscli 
must allow for and provide the resources to keep all of its equipment in proper workmg order. 


1. The Procur ement Process 

The procurement process, although improving, still is not up to par. Enc Coard (Chief 
Financial Officer). Joe Moore (Procurement Officer), and Assistant Chief Michael Fitzgerald 
(Technical Services Bureau) testified concerning the many planned improvements for the MPD's 
procurement process. Additionally. Richard Fite, the District of Columbia s Chief Procurement 
Officer (CPO). testified concemmg his plans for improving the procurement process with respect 
to all of the District's agencies, including the MPD. 

Tne Special Comminee contends, as Mr. Fite stated, that much of the MPD's procurement 
problems are traceable to inefficiem connacting policy. Over 80% of the MPD’s procurement 
transactions are valued at under S25.000. Yet. because the system is not automated. MPD expends 
nearlv the same energ>' and resources on smaller transactions as it expends on million dollar 
procurements. This inefficiency causes the MPD to experience unnecessarily high transactions costs 
fur small procurements. The MPD is not alone in this regard. Mr, Fite stated that eveiy agency 
within the District government suffers from the same problem. To combat this problem, his office 
is installing the Management Requisition System (“MRS"), an automated system that will allow 
MPD and other city agencies to requisition hems subject to blanket purchase agreements (“BP A".) 
electronically. Part of this process is the creation of the “S-in-l’’ form. This new form, which had 
already been designed at the time of the heanng. will reduce three requisition related forms to one, 
Mr. File's staff curremiy is working with the MPD. and the Distnet's Fire Department. Emergency 
Medical Sendees Departmeni and the District of Columbia Public Schools to identify items that 
should be the subject of BPAs. Once these items are placed on BP As, the costs associated with 
small procurements should be reduced dramatically. Moieovcr, the speed with which the 


“ Mr. Eric Coard. MPD's cunetit CFO. was unaware of the request and promised the Spe"-; j| 
Comminee that he would review the issue and provide an update. 
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procurements are executed should increase, thereby providing the MPD with the itcms-h needs when 
it needs them. 


Testimonv indicated that the MiRS should be fiilly operational by the end of October 1 99S. 
In this ininal phase, MliS will allow the MPD to make procurements through &e Sen ices 

Administration {“GSA”) in accordance with a Memorandum of Unoerstanding wth GSA thai 
IS in place As the MPD continues to organize its affairs and improve its P^°nnance. the 
Smi cZiittec anucipates that raiiance upon GSA should decrease. THc MPD m^t begin 
movmg toward establishing BPAs with vendois in the pnvate sector and avoid the fes paid to GSA 
for Its procurement services. A significant factor in the anticipated success of the is to it will 
fo'ce the MPD to plan ahead. Manv of MPD's current problems are due to a lack of strategic 
planning for procurements. The current effort headed by Mr, Fite will help cHnunale poor plaiming 
habits. 


2. The Technic al .Services Bureau 

As stated above, the Special Committee reviewed the condition of four operating units (Fleet 
Manaaemeni. Propert)’. Communications, and Information Services) within the MPD's Technical 
Services Bureau that have rcsponsibilin.' for procurements or managing the MPD’s property. Each 
unit has issues peculiar to its specific function. Nevertheiess. the Special Committee found that the 
uniis had some significani issues in common. For instance, each unit recently has made or is 
plannmc to make major structural changes in the way it makes procurements. 


3. 


.A! the time of the hearing or. June 1 , 1 998, the MPD owned a total of 1 .405 vehicles. The 
manacemeni of the MPD's automobile fleet has seen some tangible improvements over the past year. 
Toda\ . more cars are on the street due to a change in the way the MPD procures services for collision 
repair. Nevertheiess, problems contmue to exist. For example, the MPD’s non-collision repair cost 
could be reduced by instituting a routine maintenance program. The MPD also could better project 
its budgei for such repairs if it would maintain a regular replacemeffl schedule so that the age of the 
fieei would not have large fluemations from year-to-yeai. 


4. 


Roben Rose, director of the Fleet Managemem Division (“FMD”) testified that FMD 
maintains five blanket purchase agreements (“BPAs") with private vendors to perform collision 
damage repairs. This is a new system tot MPD has been using since January 1 998.*’ The current 
system has decreased paperwork and increased efficiency. Most cars are returned within two weeks. 


Under the old system each car needing colHsian repair would be subject to its own purchase 
order and cars would be out of service from 3-6 months. 
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A^nfMarch21, 1 998. onJy three can were down for icpaii.’'' Witnesses and members of the Speciaj 
Committee noted a visible improvement in the presence of vehicles on the street. 


Repairs other than collision work are performeo m-house at FMD. 
with vendon for pans and supplies.’' Staffing shortages remam a major concern for s repmr 

efforts FMD IS aiithorized-io employ 57 positions (26 of which are mechamcsl. FMD. on paper. 

to rooster of 43 people, mciuding 20 mechanics. Six mechames. however, are unavailable due to 
exfnded (over 2 vears) worker’s compensation claims. Two mechanics perform ^ 

preparation and one works exclusively on motorcycles,’’ Because of these staf&g problems^MD 
IS unable to perform routine maintenance on the fleet. When a car -comes in for repair. FMD can 
perform lub" service but is unable to petfoim routine transmissioii. engine, and other tests to ensure 
that the systems are operating properly. The lack of a scheduled maintenance program increases 
lono-temi costs because FMD cannot detect and correct minor problems before they become major 
COSK. Mi. Rose testified that FMD needs 3 or 4 additional mechanics in order to establish a 
scheduled maintenance program. 


Across the nation, there are wide variations in the way different police departments manage 
their fleets. Thus, a direct comparison of the MPD’s staffing level with the staffing of other 
departments would not be fruitful. Nevertheless, it is clear that FMD's staffing level has a negative 
impact of FMD's ability to perform its mission. Due to disability, retirement, and other personnel 
problems. FMD has only 13 of its authonzed 26 mechanics available to work on over 1 150 cars. 
This is not enough to get the job done. 


Mr. Rose further testified that one way the MPD can reduce costs is by cutting down on the 
abuse and neclect that the fleet suffers at the hands of officers in the field. Rose stated that most of 
the in-house repair wprk could be prevented if drivers operated their vehicles more responsibly, and 
if vehicle maintenance officers (“VMO”) at the district level promptly rcponed minor problems. 
Rose also noted that abuse and neglect could have a negative impact on the MPD's ability to 
outsource management of the fleet because most private fleet managers would require the MPD to 
pa\' separately for repairs caused by abuse and neglect. 


’ In order to control costs, FMD retains an appraiser to provide an estimate of repair costs. 
Vendors usually come in under the estimate. On those occasions when the costs exceed the estimate, FMD 
will rry' to negotiate wjdi the vendor to reduce the price. 

’’ Currently, the MPD has a supply inveniory in excess of S3 50,000. MPD officials are \wricmg 

to reduce that figure to SI25.000. The Special Committee assumes that the BPAs with parts vendors will be 
placed on the MRS system, thereby allowing FMD to better control its parts inventory. 

The MPD currently owns 275 motorcycles. 
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rnmmander Monroe stated that the MPD needs to hold drivers. VMOs. and commanoers 
IZ*e coition of the vehicles.- He stated that offic.als must raise au^ess on the 
;roSlSt:i^aemthe.MPn.pto^^ 

neighborhoodjendors^o^pg«^tou^^ holdmg officers. VMOs and Comm^ders 

irainmg of MPD propern-. The Special Committee also recommends tMi 

Iv dflre dnlc skills trammg as a component of its m-servtce program. As 

1 S lol tndors. the Special Comminee believes that 

discretion of the MPD. 

The nroblems at FMD have been exacerbated by questionable management decisions. For 
exampir^^t MPD’s expense. MPD sent one officer to ‘-appraisal schoolT The ranor^e was to 
a trained MPD appraiser presumably would reduce dependence on an outside apprai^. Shortlt after 
he finished school, the MPD transferred that officer to patrol duty m its recent effort to put more 
uniformed officers on the street. Thus, the MPD denved no benefit for its expenditures on that 
officer’s appraisal training and continues to relj- solely on the advice of one retamed outside 

appraiser. 


Another issue adversely affecting FMD's ability to perfonn its mission is the lack of certain 
necessary equipment. For example. FMD does not have the equipment necessary to perform engme 
emissions tests. Thus, the MPD mat be using vehicles that do not satisfy federal emissions 
standards. FMD also does not own an> engine diagnosuc equipment that would allow it to identify’ 
enaine probiems at an early stage. 


5. Vphirle Purchases 

The Department’s purchases of vehicles has been inconsistent, at best. Due in part to 
budgetaiy constraints the MPD has purchased hundreds of cars in some years and less than 10 in 
other years.- Because of this inconsistent purchasing, the average age of the fleet varies fi-om year 
to year. For this reason. FMD is unable accurately to predict maintenance costs. The MPD needs 
to purchase approximateh- 1 50 cars per year.tust to keep the fleet operational. MPD should purchase 
200 vehicles per vear for the next 5 years m order to achieve an optimal replacement schedule. After 
that, the MPD should be able to purchase 1 00 vehicles per year to maintain a five-year replacement 
schedule. This year the MPD has budgeted the purchase of only 66 vehicles.” These cars were 


A vehicle maintenance officer is the officer at each unit who is charged -with the 
responsibilin.’ of maintaining the unit’s fleet. The VMO acts as a liaison -with FMD and should be 
aware of and report any problems with the fleet. 

- Chart, Real vs. Ideal Automobile Distribution. App. E. Doc. 1 . 

The MPD has received an additional S3 million from federal Management Reform Funds 
toward the purchase of new vehicles. The MPD already has received 88 1997 Ford Crown Victoria models 
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^ H throurii the GSA in November 1997.’^ The Special Committee confinned that FMD 
ordered througn me uo u - i iqor'^ Tne MPD recentiv commissioned 

f^f, 1 998 Ford Crown Victona vehicles m Jul> 1 yy s • i ne svuru . 

} ■ firm to conduct a smdv of the MPD’ s fleet procurement and mamtenance practices, 

' T^^^triS) Singh end of the scSe m terms of total costs for its fleet." The 
S has altematSis to the cmrent system, mcludmg the total or pan.^ 

r^omcmg of the fleet. Assistant Chief 

oanicioatma in the Distncfs Master Lease Program begmnmg m FT 1999-2000 whereb> the MPU 
CdCm leasmg all of its vehicles. The MPD also is close to isstimg a Request for Proposals for 
reCoc-ement L mamte^ce. in response to Mr, Coard's May 27. 1998 recommendation to 

outsource fleet management. 

The Department also needs to work with other agencies to facilitate the sale or other disposal 
of sinveved and seized vehicles. The MPD has had difficulty getting vehicles to to poor 

record keeping by the Depanment of Public Works (“DPW'”). DPW will not allow MPD to sell a 
vehicle without a title. There have been a number of occasions in which DPW^’s records maccuratel.v 
reflected that there was no title for a particular car. The MPD actually has produced titles to cars 
when DPW asserts that none exists. One suggestion for remedying the problem is to require DPW 
to send a copy of each title to FMD and the Propern- Disposal Unit of the Department of 
Admimstrative Services. This could help facilitate beuer record keeping and quicker disposal of 
unusable vehicles. The Property Disposal Unit also has delayed the disposal process because that 
orcanization has been unable to aucuon MPD vehicles due to alleged problems with the lease on the 
lot used for auctions. Thus, many cars have been stored under the overpass next to FMD because 
PropeiTi' Disposal has not held auctions. 


and expects to receive approximately 75 1999 Ford Taurus vehicles through GSA in the coming weeks. 

Some witnesses testified that working through GSA is not efficient and that the MPD could 
have received a competitive price and had delivery much sooner by working directly with local dealers. As 
noted above, the Special Committee believes that as the MPD improves its procurement capabilities with the 
assistance of the District Office of Contract and Procurement ii will no longer need to rely upon the assistance 

of the GSA. 

Most new cars are sent directly to the patrol fleet. Due to harsh driving conditions cars should 
be rotated out of patrol after two years and placed in a less rigorous assignment. 

The MPD spends $.42/milc to mainiam us fleet. The median for the police departments 
surveved in the report was S^5/mile. Sss Fleet Cost Analysis, App. E. Doc. 2. While some officials noted 
that the IvIPD’s figure may include such costs as overhead and rent for the F?vlD facility, the figure remains 
high even after that adjustment. 

The RFP has been issued and the MPD is awaiting final bids for the outsourcing of the 
maintenance function. The MPD also has budgeted the acquisition of 200 additional vehicles under the Master 
Lease program for the next fiscal year. The purchasing function, however, is not included in the current RFP. 
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u- fh. "iDecial Committfie noisd that FMD's facilities, which also house &e mobile 
Final > , P Unforomaiely, the city does not own the property. Currentl\ . 

crime OTi. are in ex _ ji, nmt on a lease that runs through April 2000. The Spec^ 

'So— « fc MPD — = foooibfflo. ^ — of «.o 

property. 

PpPP*-’-^ Division 

n,e Propeiw Division is responsible for the handling of evidence, unifomts and 
ana tnatlJl/mSement. Toe current commander of the Prcpeny15.vis,on is inspector Abraham 

Parks. 

Inspector Parks recommended that the evidence function be separated from other properp- 
functions He noted that a civilian could manage the non-evidence functions. The Specif 
reviewed the practices of Chicago and Boston and 12 other pohce deparments through 

the assistance of staff of the Police Executive Research Forum (“P^ ). ote deparment 

surveyed separates the administration of evidence-related property from other property fimctioK. 
The Special Committee recommends that the MPD review the current otganizanonal smicmre of the 
Property Division in light of what appears to be the standard for law enforcement agencies across 
the nation. 


Members of the Special Comminee were very concerned that MPD keeps seized currency 
at the faciliP' rather than deposit it in an mteresi-beanng account at a financial institution. Failure 
10 deposit seized currency raises securin' concerns and results in the District government foregoing 
substantial interest that could otherwise be earned. It was Co-Chair Evans understanding that the 
United Slates Attorney has no objection to depositing cash. Assistant Chief Michael Fitzgerald 
testified that he understood mat fre USAO was in the process of writing a policy on the issue. 
Inspector Parks stated mat it was his understanding mat me D.C. Code required me money to be 
stored, ramer man deposited m a bank. The Special Committee was unable to determine the cause 
of the confusion, but the conflicting statements indicate that on mis issue, as on many omers, me 
problem is the refusal of me various agencies involved to take me initiative to correct known 
problems. The USAO apparently has no objection. Indeed. Department of Justice policy provides 
for such deposits," The MPD has no objection. Indeed, me MPD wants to deposit cash into an 
interest-bearing account. Nevenheless. the probiem persists. 

In the absence of MPD initiative, me Special Committee has drafted a statute specifically 
addressing this issue, which is included in me omnibus legislation. The proposed legisiatior 
aumorizes me MPD to photograph all seized cash and record me serial numbers of each bill. Tnt 


Seized Cash Management Policy. App. E, Doc. 3. 
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MPD will then make the photographs available to the U.S. Attorney for m cnmmaJ After 

Photographs have been takem the MPD wUl deposit all seized ^ mto an iriterest b^g 
accomt if^Lency has a particular evidentiary' value (SL£.- because of a dye marker) a prosecutor 
with his or her supervisor’s approval could request a waiver from the policy on a case-by-case basis. 

With respect to evidence generally, the Special Comminee is satisfied that MPD s procedures 
are sufficient to protect the integnty of evidence used in cnminai cases. The MPD has been usmg 
a comnutenzed tracking svstem smce 1 995, At the time of the hearing. Property Division had a 20- 
vear backloa of evidentiary properly. MPD has established a 6-member ‘'purge team' whose sole 
responsibilitv is the appropnate disposition of old evidence. The team retdews felony cases every 
vear misdemeanor cases every 6 months, and found property every 90 days for destruction. MPD 
also'is working with the USAO to identify' dated evidence that can be destroyed. The Special 
Committee supports the MPD in its efforts to destroy unnecessary evidence, and applauds the 
asencies cooperation in this area. 


8. Tinifonns and EQUipmept 

MPD had operated under a quanermaster system for decades.^ A new system directs officers 
to order uniforms directiy from two vendors. This system permits MPD to purchase items as needed, 
rather than accumulate excess invemor>-. One vendor is responsible for blouses and shirts for the 
Class A uniforms. The second vendor is responsible for utility uniforms and other items. Contracts 
with vendors for uniforms have not been working as well as anticipated. The vendors have been in 
litigation with each other over the scope of the contracts and one vendor has been substantial!}' 
una'bie to perform, inspector Parks testified that the non-performing vendor simply does not have 
the capaciT}’ to handle an organization as large as the MPD. 

.An alternative arrangement is an allotment system. Officers could obtain suitable garments 
from anv vendor selling approved goods, using a cash allotment provided by the Department each 


The Special Committee notes that many suiemenis of Booz-AUen and Hamilton critical of 
the perfonnance and security at Propeny Division have been retracicd Booz-Alien’s preliminary report issued 
on August 6. 1 997. made a number of statements concemmg secunry and management at the Property Division 
that were false or misleading. Booz-Allen later reiracied most of those statements in its status report released 
on November 7. 1 997. For example, the prehminarx' repon stated that two cases had been dismissed in recent 
years due to losi evidence. This statement was false and later was retracted by Booz-AIien. There were al least 
eight other criticisms levied against the MPD's Property Division that later were retracted. Ses Summary of 
Booz-AIien Findings, App. E, Doc. A. 

Under the quartermaster system the MPD purchased uniforms and equipment based on 
anticipated need and accumulated inventory in a warehouse. It appears, however, that the MPD grossly 
overestimated its need for many items that now are unusable. Indeed, the MPD still owns nearly $300,000 in 
unusable inventory . For example. MPD owns 998 size ten female pants, 90 size 54 belts, and 1 80 size 24 
belts. 
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rw, nfficcr uses his entire allotmenL he must use personal funds to obtain my additional 
year. Onee offi^ ^ Committee has reviewed other departments (£i. Boston. Chicago) tha 

»•!« Wly iood., 11= MPD p»iJd p,o.l* 

"““h ffmeT^± rnot-cas'h voucher allotment that could be used to purch^e goods from my 
vmdor sellmc approved equipment. Under either system, officers would be issued MFD 
specifications to ensure consistency of umfoims. 


9 Marprial M anagement 

Matenal mananement encompasses the delivery of procured items (sx.- supplies) to 

the units in the field.' Generally, the current material mmagement system appears to ^ction 
efferveh however, the system m the past has been plagued with matenal shortages md delivery 
Jfficul es. Previously, the system permmed vendors to deliver supplies and equipment to the 
mSvidual who made the request. Currently, the Property Division receives mo« delivenes md 
distributes the items to the requesting parties. While this system adds a level of admimstranon. i 
helps inveniorv control md ensures that MPD receives goods of a consistent quality regmdless of 
which unit placed the order. The Special Comrmttee believes that use of a computer tracking (ls.. 
bar code) svstem would further improve inventory control. 


Despite the improvements made under the new system, problems remam with respect to the 
distribution of supplies to field units. One wimess called the requisition process “uneven’' in that 
certain items mexplicablv are easier to obtain thm others. Moreover, the Special Committee noted 
that mant’ citizens still complam about officers md police districts lacking basic supplies such as fax 
paper, copi' paper, etc. The ProperP' Division assured the Special Comminee that such complaints 
should no loneer be m issue, but reports of such problems persisted as of the Special Committee s 
fnal heanng’on July 17, 199S. An MPD volunteer at the Third District testified about acute 
shortaaes of office supplies during critical weekend shifts md instmces of officer hoarding of such 
supplies. To the extent that communication problems may be a cause of the apparent disconnect 
among the Properr. Division, the field units md the citizens (i^, officers being unaware that the 
Property Division cm supply certain goods), the Special Comminee recommends that the MPD take 
steps to ensure that these problems are corrected. 


Finalli . as with the Fleet Mmagement Division, the Special Committee is concerned about 
the stams of MPD’s lease on the facility housing the Property Division. Currently, MPD occupies 
the Shepherd facility on a month-to-month lease. Tesumony revealed that significmt development 
is occurring in the neighborhood md there is concern that the Imdlord eventually will evict the 
MPD. The Special Committee recommends that the MPD plm to secure m alternative suitable site 
as soon as possible. Storing evidence in a facility subject to a month-to-month lease is not 
acceptable. 
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JO. <^nminUDic3tl0nsJ )TVlS10D 

The Communications Division is responsible for handling emergency and non-cmergenc> 
telephone calls and all radio dispatches.*^ Captain Joel Maupm is the aenng director of the 
Communications Division. 

a. The 911 Svsieni 

The communications system actually is two systems. First, hiere is the BeU Atlantic 
Enhanced 9 1 1 System, which citizens use to place emergency (911) and non-emergency (72 < - 1 0 1 0) 
calls The system separates and prioritizes calls by the number dialed and forwards them to 
telephone receipt clerks. The telephone receipt clerics are the individuals who interact with citizens 
making calls for service. Thev obtain the irtformation necessary for dispatching ofheers. The second 
system is the Cornpmer Automated Dispatch (“CAD”) system. After receiving the caller's 
Mormation. the telephone receipt clerks prioritize the call and send the information to the dispatcher 
through the CAD system. The dispatcher’s job is to transmit the information to an ofneer in the field 
via radio dispatch. 

The Special Committee's primary concern with respect to the Communications Division was 
the number of citizen complaints about delays in getting through on the emergency line and alleged 
instances of rudeness on the part of the emergency operators. MPD’s own statistics show that the 
Division IS not meeting its stated goals: to answer emergency calls within 5 seconds and non- 
emergenev calls with 12 seconds.*’ In facL the delay has gotten worse each year for the past 3 years. 
Desniie the increasing delays. Captain Maupin assured the Special Comminee that citizens should 
nei'er hear a bus>' signal. If the call is not answered 'netween 7 and 9 rings, then the caller receives 
a recording insmictmg them to wait for the next available operator. Capt. Maupin cautioned that the 
caller should never hang up and call back because they will lose their place in line to receive a 
response. 

The Special Committee finds that a primary cause of the poor performance of the 
Commimicaiions Division is related to personnel issues. 'The current 91 1 and CAD systems support 
15 telephone receipt clerks and eight dispatchers. Communications has a minimum staffing 
requirement of 1 0 telephone receipt clerks and 1 1 dispatchers. If fully staffed according to 
Communication Division guidelines. 10 clerks and 11 dispatchers adequately would serve the 
MPD's needs; however. Communications often does not have its full complement of personnel. The 
tesumoni' showed that the Commuiucations Division often does not meet its own minimum staffing 


'The Inspector General conducted a similar investigation of the 9 1 1 system shortly after the 
Special Committee began it work. The findings detailed in the Inspector General’s report are consistent with 
the Special Committee's own findings. See Inspector General's Report, App. E, Doc. 5. 

Communications Division 91 1 Report. App. E, Doc. 6. 
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over Jo,, 5 o,vil,ans and replaced only 2. Of those 30 vacancies. 22 were 

va^nces for telephone receipt clerks. This vacancy rate has remained fairl>- staole o^•e^ time. 
Additionally, the low staffing rate appears to be related to abuse of sick leave. 


Testimonv indicated that the high turnover and the abuse of sick leave can be tra^d to high 
stress levels and 'low pay. The current entry level pay for a telephone receipt clerk is DS-6 at an 
annual salarv of S22 000. This rate of compensation is significantly lower than similar jobs in other 
iunsdictions'.'' Moreover, when added to the stress caused by the nature of the job (over 4.500 c^ls 
are received each day).** high turnover and high absences are a foreseeable result, 
Communications Division conducted a desk audit of all positions in Coi^umcatioi^ md ^ 
requested a pay taise for the entry level position to DS-7 at an annual salary of S_j.OOO and a 
corresponding one level raise for all other positions. The Special Committee supports the increase 
in pay for civilian employees at the Communications Division. Furthermore, the Special Comrmttee 
recommends that the l^D investigate methods of reducing stress for all employees of the 
Communications Division, and that MPD provide resources to assist employees in dealing with the 
sttess attendant to that function. 


Tne Special Committee inquired as to whether the MPD had a “reverse 911' system in place. 
4 'reverse 91!" system would allow the MPD to notify community leaders and other citizens in the 
eveni of an alert. Maupin stated that MPD operates the “Citywatch'' program. The Citywatch 
program is a computenzed system that allows the MPD. among other things, to send voice or fax 
mes'sages to an unlimited number of telephone desiir.r'.ions. Contact lists can be developed for 
neighborhoods, government leaders, or commumty act: . ists to instantly provide them with needed 
information. Tne Special Committee is unaware, however, of any situations in which the system has 
been used. 


The Communications Division also is in the process of obtaining anew Computer Automated 
Dispatch system that also services the D.C. Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department. 
Vv'hiie the primary causes of poor service are related to personnel issues, the Communications 
equipment also is inadequate. The current system allows the Communications Division to keep track 
of oni\ 75 patrol cars, whereas the MPD may have in excess of 200 cars in service at any given time. 
.An> new system obtained by the MPD must be capable of tracking at least 200 cars. A new system, 
along with the installation of mobile digital computers (“MDCs”), will assist in shortening officer 


Communications Division Chan, App. E, Doc. 7. 

Indeed, it appears that leiephone receipt clerks have a much larger number of stressful contacts 
with citizens than officers on the street. 
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* 0 ^ 5 " new‘’sTst™ 3nd Communications 
;™el will occupy a new facility on MacMillan Drive m December 1999. 

11. ipfnrmatiDD Servict s Pivisloi! 

iesX information technology. Ms. Deborah Wnght is the current head of ISD. 
a. The TT Initiative 

Ms Wright testified concerning the MPD's plans to acquire new i^ormarion technologt-. 
These 0 ^ rdetaiied in the MPD's “IT Iniuat.ve,’' which is a four-year $48.9 million plan to ca^' 
SoTiSormanon svstems mto the 21st centuiy-*‘ Among other things, the imuauve includes 
SaiTto reriace all otUdated computers with new high performance persona^ coinputers, the 
fnstallabon of new criminal identification systems, and the mstallanon of mobile digit^ cornpu^ 
panol cm and many detective cars. The plans also mclude the replacement of the MPD s 
Igmg mainframe computer. A number of these plans already are underway and are awaiting full 
funding. 

Eric Coard testified concerning the current plans for funding the IT Initiative. The current 
plans are as follows: 


$4.8 millionofthe SIO million in Management Reform is earmarked to IT. 

$2.6 million in grants alreadi' awarded to MPD. 

$4.8 million expected after receiving letter of intent to award COPS MORE grant. 


FT' 1999 

$17.9 million from capital budget. 
$2.0 million from COPS MORE grant 


MDCs are computer systems that are installed m the patrol cars. They provide officers with 
instani access to information that in pnor years they could receive only through dispatchers, such as license 
and registration checks and warrant information. Currently, the MDCs only allow officers to receive 
information regarding individuals, automobiles and other property. Eventually, as the MPD completes its 
Information Technology Initiative, the computers will allow for electronic dispatch. 

IT initiative. App. E. Doc. 8. 
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rv' 2000 

S9.6 miUion from capital budget. 


ELMl . , 

S7.6 million from capital budget. 

The ultimate goal of the IT Initiative is to reduce the time that officers spenc on routine 

allowing ofrieers to be more responsive to domestic violence situations. 

As with the Communications Division. ISD is experiencing significant personnel problems. 
The public sector faces intense competition with private sector employers for IT professionals. The 
District’s pay scale is well below both the private sector and the federal government pay scales. 
Because of the salary differential, the MPD frequently is unable to hire top personnel. Even when 
the MPD is able to hire good people, it is unable to keep them because of the lure of higher salves 
from other employers. Moreover, there are no funds available for Information Services (“IS ’) 
traininc. information technologies are changmg rapidly and il is necessary to train professionals to 
keep up with emerging technologies. Because of these personnel challenges. Wright believes that 
MPD wastes monev on paving outside consultants lor work that could be done in-house if ISD were 
properh staffed, trained, and compensated. Tne Special Committee makes two recommendations 
in this regard. First, the Special Cornminee recommends establishing a separate pay scale for IS 
professionals designed to keep salanes in panry with federal government positions. Second, the 
Special Cornminee recommends that MPD earmark funds for the continuing education of IS 
professionals, 

Finalh'. the MPD assured the Special Cornminee that all new technology acquisitions and 
an\' upgrades to existing tectuiology will be i'ear 2000 compliant. 


12. Recommendations 

The Special Committee recommends that MPD; 

(1) Establish a routine vehicle maintenance program for all vehicles. 

(2) Hold drivers and vehicle maintenance officers accountable for abuse or 
neglect of MPD property . 

(3) Reduce the overall cost of fleet maintenance, either through outsourcing 
or internal reforms. 
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(4) Separate the administrative functions for handling evidence from the 
remainder of Propenj- Division functions. 

(5) Consider alternatives to the current uniform procurement system, 
including an allotment system or increasing the number of vendors 
participating in the voucher system to ensure that non-performance by 
any one vendor will not adversely affect the MPD. 

(6) Implement a bar code or similar computer-automated monitoring system 
for better inventory control. 

(7) Conduct a comprehensive facilities audit, including a review of all leased 
properties svith a view toward purchase of the property or occupancy of 
a suitable facility under a long-term lease. 

(8) Increase salaries for Communications Division personnel. Provide 
enhanced stress relief resources for Communications Division employees. 

(9) Fund the ITInitiative. 

The Special Committee recommends that the Council adopt legislation: 

(1) Consistent with the proposed omnibus bBi to authorize the deposit of 
cash in an interest bearing account with an approved financial 
institution. 


F. Citizen Interaction and Communin’ Policing 

1. Overview 

The MPD’s track record with respect to citizen interaction has not been exemplary. In the 
wake of the notorious leadership scandals of 1997, public trust in the police department appears to 
have eroded considerably, Full adoption of and commitment to community policing would go far 
toward remedying these shoncomings. The MPD's fledgling community policing initiative — the 
Patrol Services Area (“PSA”) model ~ is at a crossroads. Effective July 1997, MPD altered the 
boundaries of some of its police districts. Furthei, MPD replaced the old Police Service Areas 
(“PSAs") with 83 smaller scout car beats. Since the inception of the program, the PSA system has 
been struggling with a lack of staffing and stability but has nevertheless garnered substantial 
community support. With further coritmitmeni of manpower and resources, the PSA concept holds 
great promise to forge new ties of cooperation between police and citizens in combating crime. 
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nthpr avenues of citizen participation and voiunteerism also must be explored, ^ne MPD s 
. modest at to. and its procedures for addressing citizen compiamts lack public 

volunteer program ism -venues for reform A pilot volunteer program is under wav 

,=,,4^;. n- " ™ woi p..« 

for citizen review of police misconduct holds great promise. 

In order to reap the Mi rewards of commimiij’ policing, the MPD must forge new and 
stroneer communin' bes. MPD leaders must tap further into the existmg network of citizen activism 
and efoic of public service that tuns deep in the Disinct of Columbia. 

2 . Citizen Com plaint Procedures 


Citizens interviewed by the Special Comminee staff were largely disappointed with the 
MPD's procedures for addressing citizen complaints and concerns. Numerous calls on the Special 
Committee's hotline raised concerns about police ofBcers’ failure to respond. Although the MPD 
has procedures for handling citizen complaints, the public perceives them to be inadequate. 

General Order 1202.1 provides that all citizen complaints shall be recorded on a PD 99 
fCitizen Complaint Form). The PD 99 documents, at the initial stage, all complaints registered 
asainsi officers bv citizens, whether the complaint is lodged in person, fay correspondence, or by 
tdephone U'hen the complaint is made, it is to be brought to the immediate attention of the watch 
commander who designates an official to imen'iew the complainant. 


If the interviewing official believes that there is no evidence of misconduct, the official is 
directed la attempt to resolve the complaint by explaimng the matter to the citizen. If the citizen is 
satisfied, the citizen i.s asked to acknowledge his satisfaction by signing the form. If the complainant 
refuses to sign or is not satisfied with the explanation, the official immediately refers the matter to 
the watch commander, who must interview the complainaiu. If the watch commander is unavailable, 
a lieutenant will conduct the mierviev. . If the watch commander or lieutenant concurs that there is 
no evidence of misconduct, he will sign the form and inform the citizen of the resolution. 


If the watch commander believes there are grounds for an mvestigation. he notifies the Office 
of Iniemal Affairs. In this manner, the Office of Professional Responsibility, which includes internal 
.affairs, tracks the progress of citizen complaint investigations 


Most often, the investigation is handled at the unit of origin f i.e. . where the complaint is 
made and the subject officer is assigned). The investigating official submits a report with 
recommendations to the unit commander, who in mm determines whether misconduct occurred. If 
he determines that misconduct has not occurred, disciplinary action is not warranted. He then 


General Order 1202.1. App. F. Doc, 1. 
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T. to Citizen and advises him of this decision. If disc.plme is tocen the sanction 
“to PD 99 Td the citizen is advised accordingly. Once the investiganon is “tnpleted ^d the 
^anerSo^d of. die PD 99 remains on file with the Office of Identificauon and Records. 

Interviews with Commanders suggest that actual practice departs from the Department s 

fF alnolicv Crazen complaints are aeneially handled informally. When a citiKn comes to the 

official pol ct . Qti^ ,0 the desk Sergeant who mav anempi 

station to ^ hiLte If the maner is not serious (s^. a complaint relating to an 

r^^td t^c ticket) and the citizen's concerns are „d 

mai- not fill out a PD 99. Other more serious maticrs are recorded on a PD 99. and tne oiliciai 
process begins. 

Some citizens complain, however, that MPD fails to provide adequate or prompt nouficanon 
as to the progress of their comnlaints. Citizens also are concerned about the conflict of interest 
inherent I having their complaints against poUce investigated and judged by fellow police officers. 


In part to address these conflict of interesi concerns, the Council established the Civilian 
rnmolamt Review Board (“CCRB”) in 1980 to review citizen allegations of misconduct against 
police officers. Appointed by to Mayor, the Council, the MPD. and the police union, the revmw 
board was composed of 7 members - 5 civilians. 1 police official, and 1 umon representative^ The 
board had exclusive jurisdiction to review ciuzen allegations of police harassment, excessive torce. 
0 ' abusive language, Accordmg to General Order 1202.1, the MPD could not investigate such 
alienations itself bm referred them to the CCRB. A source of later difficulues. the Board reviewed 
all iiecations thoroughly, regardless of seventy and nature, and held hearings at which all seven 
members questioned wimesses. Its decisions had no independent effect; rather, it issued 
recommendations to the Chief of Police for discipline. 


Overwhelmed by a staggering backlog of cases, the CCRB was dismissed as a failure. The 
CCRB received approximately 300-400 cases per year, and was noted for inefficiency. By the time 
the Board conducted a hearing on a case, often more than a year after the filing of an initial 
complami. memories had faded and witnesses were no longer available. The CCRB lacked 
leciiimacs- both among the MPD, which considered it to be hopelessly biased against the police, and 
among citizens, who complained about the long delays. In the thick of a budget crisis, citing the 
CCRB's failures, the Council eliminated the Board's funding in the FY 95 budget and repealed the 
legislation which established the CCRB. At that lime, the CCRB had a backlog of approximately 
soil cases, rwo-thirds of which were over 2 years old. The CCRB transferred all pending cases to 
the MPD's Office of internal Affairs for investigation.” 


” For a detailed analysis of the former CCRB’s shortcomings, see the report prepared by the law 

firm of Piper & Marbury L.L.P. for the American Civil Libenies Union of the National Capital Area, Analysis 
nf the Districi of Columbia's Civilian Complaint Review Board and Re commendations for its Replacement 
(1995). App. F. Doc. 2 . 
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dnzcns were dissatisfied with this course of acuon. and there been renewed 

interestrce^^^Sanunprov^ 

b^e^red to"^ quickly dispose of fiivolous claims and pnontize and expediuousK process 
serious allegations. 

With these goals in mind, in Julv 1998. the Council passed the “Office of Otizen Complamt 

n ■ pfhHstoLActofl998.’'passedon2ndreadmgonSeptember22. 1 998 lenrolied version 
“pS ’ The legislaucn would create an mdependent Office of Citizen Co^l^nt Review 
Ld a C tu;; Complaint Review Board compnsed of 5 members (4 civihar^and l^NfPD memberf 
The Borwor set general policy and oversee the Office's function. The Of5=e itself w^ld 
handle complaints. An Executive Director, selected by the Board, would manage the Office, ms 
person in nL would hire staff members to assist m investigatmg and processmg compimnts. The 
oTrecior also would establish a qualified pool of persons to act as conciliators, mediators or 
complaint examiners, who would be the actual decisionmakers on mdividi^ complaints. The 
Office’s jurisdiction would be to receive, dismiss, conciliate, mediate, and adjudicate complamts 
relating to: harassment; use of unnecessary or excessive force; use of msultog. deineanmg. or 
humiliating language; discrimination based on race. sex. national original, and other factors, and 
retaliation against a person for filing a complaint. 


The legislation sets forth the following procedures for handling complaints. A complaint 
must be received within 45 days of the date of the mcident. in wnting and signed by the complainant. 
The Executive Director shall screen the complaint and may dismiss it with the concurrence of one 
Board member, refer it to the USAO for possible criminal prosecution, conciliate the complaint, refer 
the complaint for mediation, or refer the complami for mvesugaiion. A complaint may be dismissed 
because it lacks merit, the complainant refuses to cooperate with the investigation, or the 
complainant refuses to participate in good faith with the mediation process. The Office would 
emploN' investigators to investigate complaints, and the Execuuve Direaor could subpoena wimesses 
and documents for use in the investigation, MPD members would be directed to cooperate with the 
investigation, and would be subject to discipline for non-cooperation. 


After completion of an investigative report, the Executive Director could dismiss the 
complaint, order additional investigation, or refer it to a complaint examiner to make a merits 
determination of the factual allegations. The complaint examiner could conduct an evidentiary 
heanne if necessary to determine fairly the menis of the complaint. The complaint examiner could 
also anerapt to resolve the complaint through conciliation or mediation. Upon reviewing the 
investigative file, the complaint exaramer would make written findings of fact as to each allegation. 
If one or more allegations were sustained, the Execuuve Director would transmit the complaint file 


Bill 12-521 (enrolled version), App. F. Doc. 3. 
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to the Chief of Police for appropnate action. If no alleganons were sustained, the Executive Director 
would dismiss the complaint and notify the parties of the oisposiuon. 

If a complaint is sustained the Chief would designate a group of officers, not from the s^e 
orsanizational unit as the subject offer, to review the file and propose a pen^t>’ withm D aa\ s. The 
oto “uU pmpose that ffie matter be returned to the Office of Citizen Complaint Review for a 
finllTLTerpanel if they conclude that the complamt exammer's ments determination cl^l> 
misaporehends the record and is not supported by substantial, reliable and probanve evi cnce. er 
notifving the panics of the recommendauon and givmg them an opportumty’ to comment, the Chief 
TuM have 15 davs to issue a decision on disciplme. That decisTon must be m wnnng and give a 
rncise statement of reasons therefor. The Chief also could not reject the ments determination 
unless he concludes, with supporting reasons, that it clearly misapprehends the record and is not 
supponed bv substantial, reliable, and probative evidence. The Chief could not supplentem the 
evidentiaiv record. The Chiefs decision on disciplme would be final, except that if the Chief rejects 
the complamt examiner’s record as specified above, the matter would be returned for a final review 
by three complaint examiners appointed by the Executive Director. The final review panel coidd 
reverse or sustain the decision of the initial complaint examiner, in part or in its entirety, and either 
dismiss the complaint or return it to the Chief for a supplemental decision on disciplme. 

.^n order dismissing a complaint from the Office would be final and not subject to judicial 
review but would not bar the complainant from seekmg other remedies, judicial or administraiive. 


The MPD would also be permined to iniuatc discipimaiy proceedings against an officer with 
respect to a charge of misconduct within the Office's junsdiciion pnor to the filing of a complaint. 
The MPD could continue disciplinary proceedings m a pending matter if a complaint is filed with 
the Office regarding the same conduct after the MPD's investigation began. The MPD could not 
initiate disciplinary proceedings against a member after a complaint has been filed. No officer could 
be punished rvdee for the same conduct arising from the same incident. 

The procedures set forth in Bill 12-521 significantlt' streamline the previous complaint 
investiaation and adiudicauen process. Moreover, the new system would rely heavily on conciliation 
and mediation to resolve amicably police-ciuzen disputes; a process that can enhance public 
confidence in the police. The Office may investigate complaints expeditiously, largely without the 
involvement of the Board (except for a summary dismissal in limited circumstances). The fact that 
the Board has a general supervisor.' function, rather than direct involvement in decisionmaking, 
should greatly expedite the complamt review process. The new Office of Citizen Complaint Review 
would act as an independent check on police misconduct. Under the proposed system, should a 
citizen feel that a complamt is not bemg adequately addressed by the MPD, he may turn to the Office 
for redress. 


Chief Ramsey testified before the Special Commmee on his plans to reform the disciplinary 
review process in the MPD, including the establishment of new procedures for processing citizen 
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complaints. To the extent feasible, the two systems should be complementary, and together, should 
enhance public trust m the pol.ee departmenu 

The Snecial Committee endorses the re-establishment of the CCRB and recommends that 
the of C.^ Gomplamt Revrew should be closely momtored to ensure that the new process 

not suffer from the inefficiency and backlog of the old. 

3 rhipfs ritizens Adv isors- Council (“CAC”) 

Each distnet has a Citizens Advisory Council, comprised of citizens who meet morithly to 
discuss fs^ues of concern to the commumty with the MPD leadersMp.'- These co^^ty leaders 
provide valuable feedback on community pohcmg and outreach efforts but m imdermilized. -^e 
Lecia) Counsel and staff members attended CAC meetmgs m each of the police ismcB durmg the 
course of the investigation. Each expressed the same general pi 

inadequate cruffing and insufficient police presence m the city s neighborhoods. All telt that Rb As 
are chronically understaffed, and that not all PSA Sergeants were sufficiently responsive to 
communiw needs. Mr. James Berry, the Chairman of the CAC, testified before the Specral 
Committee concemina the need for the MPD fiilly to commit to the commumty policing project. 
He also testified, in general, to the MPD s failure to listen to the commumty s needs and concerns. 
Berry's view is that the police superficially tolerate citizen input, but rarely act on citizen 
recommendations. 


4. ritizen Volunteer EffoiTs 

District citizens are willing to devote their time and talent to assist the MPD in its public 
safety mission. The District is fortunate to be served by an extensive network of sophisticated 
community and civic associations. Representatives of several of these neighborhood associations 
testified before the Special Comrmnee on then expenences workmg with the MPD. Their testimony 
demonstrates that MPD receptiveness to citizen assistance is uneven. Some citizens, including 
Oranee Hat Citizens Patrol members, recounted extremely positive experiences in working with 
police. Others testified to the resistance that they encountered, pnmarily from headquarters, in 
organizing a citizen volunteer program. On balance, volunteer efforts have been successful but ad 
hoc . There does not appear to be any effective MPD plan or program for encouraging or 
coordinating citizen volunteer efforts. 


Frank Homstein. the Public Safety Chair of the Dupont Circle Citizens Association, testified 
with respect to his efforts to establish a citizen volunteer group in the Third District. Through 
persistence and determination, he has been able to recruit a cadre of 26 committed volunteers to 
assist in a variety of administrative tasks. Although the MPD purports to have a volunteer 


CAC Roster, App. F. Doc. 4 
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. 93 Hnra 5 t=in recounied a senes of difficulties encountered in tT>-mg to 

coordinator^d pjo^ L had to make three separate visits to poUce headquaners to get his 
become an MPD volunteer. H, differed throu^ the outdated tiairunc video 

'“r "“".r ■■"ss The 

^ “nianual available for volunteers at the Third District and Homstem was forced to draft 
ToZ CoZ^der Jose Acosta of the Third District testified that he welcomes Hor^tem s and 

other volunteers' assistance, but the MPD must develop a program that promotes and capitalizes 
on volunteer resources. 

AlthouEh the MPD does not have an organized volunteer program, ciuzen activism is 
flounshmg into Distnet. The Special Commmee heard the testimony ofBvmn Lyles, the 
pmTdent of one of the Disuict's many volunteer Orange Hat groups. These neighborhood gro^s. 
Lied for the orange hunting caps worn by the volunteers, organs co^umty patro s to nd their 
neiEhborhoods of enme. Lyles' organizanon. which covers three PSAs m the Sixth Dismci. 
currently has twelve members and patrols three nights per week. Lyles patrols by ^ ^on mghtlt . 
He also obtained surplus pohee radios which have been programmed with a special pohee fiequency. 
Other citizens regularly call Lyles to report problems and emergencies, which he m turn reports to 
the police by radio, when citizens are unable to reach the police via 91 1 . Similarly. Roland Chavez 
of the Near Northeast Citizens Against Crime and Drugs testified about his efforts at community 
orgamzauon. 'W'orkmg closely with PSA 510 Sergeant Diane Groomes of the Fifth Distnct. Chavez 
publishes regular PSA newsletters relating crime statisucs and the neighborhood’s organization 
efforts.’’^ Chavez and other organization members have forged a close working relationship with 
Sergeant Groomes. Their police-neighborhood partnership illustrates the great potential of 
community policing. Laura Shell, coordinator of the Old City Coalition Citizens Patrol, is another 
example of a community activist who has forged a parmership with local police. These citizens 
demonstrate the wealth of volunteer capital available in the District should the MPD be able to 
mount a sustained and organized volunteer effort. 


The Special Committee strongly recommends that the MPD develop a new volunteer 
procram. As a potential template for its volunteer program. MPD leadership should look to the 
Montgomery County Police Depaiimem's 'Volunteer &. Community Resources Division. The 
National Crime Prevention Council has recognized it to be among a small number of mode! 
volunteer programs across the nation. Accordmg to the Division's vision statement, the purpose of 
the program is "to promote an environment in which county residents arc encouraged to work in 
parmership with law enforcement officers. This parmership educates citizens and engenders public 
support for the police while expanding the scope and quality of police services delivered to this 
community.’' TTie Division Director, Jeaime Bernard, and Jams Froelich, an Assistant Director, 


On paper, the MPD has a volunteer prograin operated through a Volunteer Services Bureau; 
however, the program does not appear ro cxisi in practice. 

For an example of the newsletter, see App. F. Doc. 5. 
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•j j i, c .rial rnraminee with copious infoimaiion on the program. A citizen began the 

Dtstria m 1988 as a pilot project. Within 6 months, the 
volunteer S^has smce gmwn eKponehtialiy. After overcommg imttal 
SSTce »ong th'e pohce. the Montgomery County volunteers am today m great demand. 

Now a division within the Monteomety County Police Department staffed by several fii!!- 
ume pS polfee emploveei. the Voimueer & Communi^' Resources Divts.on coordinates and 
Lpemsis re activities of approximately 250 volunteers.- There am 4 separate programs: 






the Law Enforcement Apprenticeship Program (“LEAP”) 
which is made up of interns interested in a law' enrorccment 
career: 


the Community Assisting Police (“CAP”) program which is 
staffed by AmcriCotps members who are paid a giant-funded 
stipend: and 

the Victim Witness Assistance Services branch which is 
staffed by Victim Assistants, some of whom are AmeriCoips 
members and others are VIP volunteers. 


These citizens provide non-law enforcement administrative support services throughout the 
Momgomeiy Count}’ Police Departmem in a vaneiy of roles. The qualifications and experience of 
volunteers range from high school students to professionals to retirees, all of whom bring their 
particular skills to bear in assisting the police. Admission to the program is selective. Candidates 
undergo rigorous background checks and_must sign confidentiality agreements. Volunteers are 
exnected to contribute 8 hours per week, with a minimum of 6 months of service. As to liabilit}' 
issues, the Montgomery Count}' workers compensation policy covers volunteers. Tne County 
provides insurance for third-party liabilit}’. 

The benefits that such a program could bring to the District of Columbia are immediately 
apparent. ,4n organized and vigorous volunteer program would provide citizens with a means to 
involve themselves in the community policing effort. Volunteers could serve a key function in the 
MPD's attempt to increase the number of sworn officers in the PSAs. While certainly not a 
substitute for sworn officers or civilian employees, civilians can augment support personnel and 
make a constructive contribution to the delivery of services to the public. 


For an organizational chan, see App. F. Doc. 6. 
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The Special Conimnee is not suggesting that the MPD adopt the Montgomen- Counp 
nroaram Nor does the Special Committee suggest that MPD immediately create a department-^«de 
nrnmm According to Ms. Bernard, for a volunteer program to be effecnve. it must win the supf»n 
o^th the police and citizens alike. Rather, the MPD must develop a program that 
fui^^Srsu t d^ of Columbia. It would be prudent for the MPD « begin vsath a 

d'rcrpkt proeram. like the one currently underway in the Third DistncL that would aevelop the 
rework ^d'lnffastructure for a department-wide volunteer effort. Once it is conclusively 
droiXed how citizens can assist the police m one district, tt is expected that other oismcts wall 

follow suit. 


While a successful program can and should begin with a pilot projecL the volunteer effon 
must have the full support of MPD management. The Special Committee recommends that the MPD 
establish a volunteer advisory board to be overseen by a senior Commander or similar high-ranking 
official. This board could be comprised of the leaders of existing citizen groups throughout the 
DistricL including the CACs, Orange Hat patrols, and various civic associations. The input of such 
commumty leaders will be crucial in developing an effective volunteer program. In addition, the 
Montaomery County Volunteer & Community Resources Division leadership has generously offered 
its assistance in establishing a program in the District. The Special Committee strongly recommends 
that MPD take advantage of this invaluable resource.’* 


5. rnmmunitv Policing 

Clifford Keenan, current chief of the USAO's Community Prosecution Project and himself 
a former MPD member, tesdfied that community poliemg is about problem solving. Before the new 
community policing initiative, the police role was lirmted to reactmg to radio runs on crimes already 
commmed. Commumty policing has officers taking a more proactive approach. It is a holistic 
method of eneaging ciuzens m improving the quality of life ui the Dismet’s neighborhoods. 

The MPD has attempted to unplement this philosophy through the PSA system. Since July 
1 997. semi-autonomous PSA teams provide police services within a particular geographic area. As 
envisioned, the PSA system promotes community policing by making a small number of officers 
accountable to a particular neighborhood. The officers are to forge relationships with citizens living 
in their PSAs, hold regular community meetings, and engage their assistance in combating crime. 
The hope is to develop a free flow of information whereby the police can leam of the “trouble spots” 
in a community and respond promptly to the community's concerns. 


The PSA system, as presently consumted. has fallen short of this ideal, in meeting wdth 
community groups. Special Committee staff repeatedly heard concerns relating to staff"ing, training, 
and suppon for the PSAs. PSA rosters do not account for officer absences due to sick leave, court 
appearances, vacations, etc. Accordingly, PSA staffing levels on paper are considerably higher than 


Extensive materials on the MCP volunteer program are included in App. F, Doc. 7. 
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in th- field. Sereeant Diane Groomes testified that at the PSA model s 
actual po ^ promised a stafeg level of between 20 to 25 officers. She cuimntly to 

Ti6 XS P^510. Oftenttmes she to only 12 to 14 officers available to staff c shtfts. 
only 16 office^ “ PSa IQi voiced simUar complaints in her Special Commmee testimon>'. 
f pTa^v geographicLa. the staffing shortf^ls are acutely felt. 

Because a PSA to _ administrative functions currently performed b>' sworn 

Civilians could perform m . , to PdA natrols Chief Ramsev has made 

therebvrrermimng reassignment oflhose officers to PSA patrols. 

a firm commitment to review MPD staffing at all levels and to bolster PSA pemonnel as soon as 
feasible. The Chiefs recently announced department-wide resmicturmg and decentralization 
hopefully will achieve this result. ^ 

While some PSA Sereeants are models of community policing, citizens complam *at other 
PSA Sergeants are not responsive. For example. Roland Chavez's neighborhood terdem ^o PS^, 
PSA 510 and PSA 103. He testified that the difference m leadership is palpable. In PSA 51U. 
Sergeant Groomes holds regular community meetmgs and events, helps distnbu^ewsleners. and 
to forged strong community ties. She to assisted the neighborhood m forming Change Hat patrols 
and has sponsored block parties. Easter Egg hunts, and similar community building effom. Hm 
proactive community policing philosophy to achieved results. In the first quarter of FY 1 997. PSA 
5 1 0 outperformed aU other PSAs in crime reduction (dropping fiom 60-80 crimes per month smee 
the inception of the program to 20 crimes per month). In sharp contrast is PS - lOj. For several 
months. PS.A 103 has had no sergeant. When a PSA Sergeant had been assigned to PSA 103. 
citizens complained about his general imresponsiveness. He attended existing commumty meetings 
but did not sponsor his own PSA meeting or commumty events. He failed to provide crime statistics 
for the communin’ newsletter. He -was difficult to reach by pager or telephone. Chavez reports that 
the difference in the PSA leadership also makes a difference in enme for the two areas. Detecting 
a lapse in leadership in PSA 103. dmg dealers have moved into that area from PSA 510. where 
Sereeant Groomes' leadership is su’ong. 


Sereeant Groomes suggests that the MPD emphasize certain skills in selecting PSA 
sereeants Effective PSA Sergeants require a certain aptitude in community-relations building that 
is not pan of what has been considered traditional police work. The MPD also must make a firm 
commitment to stability in PSA leadership. Turnover is counterproductive, as it undermines the 
effort to build trust in the commumty. Sergeant Groomes again serves as an example. Despite her 
success in leading PSA 510. she was involuntarily transferred to the Homicide Branch as a 
supen isor in September 1997, Groomes had no prior investigative experience and her skills at 
communin relations were not utilized at Homicide. Only after repeated complaints to her 
supervisors, as well as citizen complaints to the district commander, did Sergeant Groomes return 
to her PSA in July 1998. Within 2 weeks, she had orgamzed the community’s first Orange Hat 
patrol. The MPD management's decision to remove an effective PSA Sergeant from her PSA 
demonstrates the Department’s previous uneven commitment to the PSA model. 


With respect to communirt- policing, the MPD should undertake a number of reforms of the 
PS.A system. The MPD's upcoming re-stTucturmg is an opportune time to reassign sworn members 
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f ^ oZZZZs^s:ck leave or 

iSv" „ * » o. d™l. .o »to -« .. p.,.^ ^ould .,,, i. 

included on the PSA roster. 

.r ■ - r..cnnTi 5 ivcness PSA officers should provide citizens with updated lists of PSA 

^ ^°reCroneTo”"'rd pag® Officers should be required to attend PSA 

officers ^h°n^ ^ opportuiuo' to meet and interact with citizens in the area. 

create a ‘'community police officer award for each district. 

More importantly, the MPD should undertake a thorough review of PSA li^ership. As pan 
of the rrorganiz^tion. Chief Ramsey has announced that PSAs will be led by a Lieutenant and ^ 
manv as six Sergeants rather than a single Sergeant. Whatever their rank, PSA leadership should be 
selected among those officers who demonstrate a clear comminnent to commumty outreach as well 
as proficiencv in crime reduction. To promote stabilit>', PSA lieutenants, 

commit a minimum time m the assigned PSA (perhaps 2-3 years), waivable at ffie Chiefs discr^on 
or on an emeruenev basis. PSA officers w-ho show proimse may be candidates for promouon to PSA 
leadership when vacancies become available. Extensive m-service training on community relauons. 
which should be mandatory for all PS.A members 


To enhance the prominence of patrol dun . PSA leadership should lead to career advancement 
within the MPD. The overall goal should be to foster a future leadership cadre for the MPD 
consistmn of former PSA officials who are committed to the concept of communin' policing. The 
MPD should consider requiring any officer seeking promotion to the tank of Captain or above to 
have served at least one rotation in a PSA and to have received high performance ratings in that 
capacir.'. 


The reorganization proposal to assign lieutenants to head PSAs is. on balance, a positive 
development. The MPD should stnve to reim'orce communin' policing ideals in all levels of its 
leadership. Nevertheless, there may be a disadvantage to expanding the number of officials 
(Lieutenants & Sergeants) leading the PSAs, it is unperauve that PSA leaders forge close ties with 
communin’ leaders. Increasing the number of officials may result in a dilution of PSA leadership 
and citizen accouniabilin. The MPD must monitor the reorganization carefully to guard against 
"bureaucratization" of the PSA structure. 


Consistent with the community policing philosophj'. the MPD also should endeavor to be 
responsive, at all levels, to citizen requests for information. To that end, the Special Committee 
recommends that the MPD issue an aruiual report that provides information on crime statistics, 
department initiatives, police discipline, awards and commendations, and other information that the 
commumtv would find of interest. Included in the appendix is an example of such an armual report 
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issued by the Boston Police for PSA^«i^s '^r^down of cih^e statistics for the 

PSA providing, at a nnnimuni. a .3 one vrav to provide information 

PSA. and a lia of names “ 3 J 30 advertise police-sponsored community events or 

to a neighborhood. A ne u natrols The MPD should pursue other avenues of 

Av-r#»nT 


rnirimiinin' Prosecu tinn Program 


BegmnmE in June 1996. the USAO miuated the Fifth Dismct Coi^umty ^secuuon Pilot 
Project LL the' direction of the Chief of the Commumty Prosecuuon Secnon. Assistant United 
StaL Anomev Clifford T. Keenan.’’ Similar m concept to community policing, commumn 
proTecutn assigns prosecutors to PSAs m the Fifth Distncu and targets the enmes m the area that 
Lve the greater impact and are of the moa concern to the community s residents, keeim s 
teamiony before the Special Committee provided an overview of the commumty prosecuuon 
proETain and an update on its progress. 


Like the police, prosecutors are service providers for the community. The community 
prosecution promam puts prosecutors m duect contact with the cinzens they serve. ProsKutors take 
a holistic view of commumty service. Rather than focusing solely on the moa objectively senous 
enmes (e^. murders, armed robbenes. senous assaults), the prosecutors target commumty’ quality 
of life" concerns (Si,, public drunkenness, disorderly conducu destrucuon of property). For 
example communir.- prosecutors recently were able to prosecute an alcoholic who had terrorized 
the Brookland neighborhood but who had noi been previously prosecuted because he had not 
commmed ant' "senous" offenses. Prosecutors were able to secure a felony plea for the defendant 
because of destruction of property and have him divened to a treatment facility. The prosecutors 
also work closely with PSA Sergeants and commumty leaders to identify pnorities. 


Keenan testified that the USAO remains committed to the community prosecution project. 
The Council has previously adopted a resolution praising the commumty prosecution project and 
urging the USAO to expand the project throughout the city. The Special Comminee endorses that 
view and believes that the commumry prosecution program fits perfectly with community policing. 


” Boston Police Department 1 996 Annual Report. App. F, Doc. 8. 

For example. PSA 108 has an inicmci Websiic. Scs htTp://crimc.washmgiondc-online.com. 

K.ecnan began his career as a member of the MPD before becoming a prosecutor and 
personallv values and appreciates the change in culture wrought by community prosecution and policing in 
the District. 
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Work.ng together, these two prog^ hopefullt' will serve as a nauonwide model of pohec 
prosecuior-coimnunity cooperation. 


•n,e Snacia] Committee urges the USAO to expand its pilot commumn- prosecution program 

71= Spcal C«»«1= —bid. *. *= MPD »= 

USAO develop procedures for PSA Sergeants to work m close contact and cooperation with 
communin' prosecutors and communin’ leaders to develop a joint strategy' for enme prevention and 

prosecution. 


Recnminendations 

The Special Committee recommends that the Council: 

(1) Should closeh' monitor the operations of the Office of Citizen Review 
and the new Civilian Complaint Review Board through oversight by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Special Committee recommends that MPD: 

(1) Reassign as mans sworn members as feasible from administrative 
functions to the PSA system. 

( 2 ) Fulh staff the PSA system, within 3 months from adoption of this 
Report. Officers on administrative leave or detailed to non-PSA 
assignments should not be included on the PSA roster. 

(3) Foster greater citizen-community interaction in the PSA system. PSA 
officers should attend community meetings and sponsor community 
events. 

(4) Stabilize PSA leadership and staffing. 

(5) Select PSA leaders on the basis of community relations skills as well as 
other traditional criteria. 

(6) Require PSA leaders to commit 2-3 years in the PSA, with waivers of the 
policy only on personal order of the Chief of Police. 

(7) Establish an awards program for exemplary PSA leaders and officers. 


Materials on the Community Prosecution Project are included in App. F, Doc. 9. 
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(8) Provide extensive in-service training for communitv policing. 

m Encourage PSA leaders to establish open lines of communication, by 
several methods, with citizens and neighborhood associations. 


(10) 


Publish an annual report to include information on crime statistics, 
department initiatives, police discipUne, awards and commendations. 
J ., 1 -— «/hirh the communitv would find to be ofmterest. 


(11) Explore the feasibilitv- of expandmg the USAO’s communitv prosecution 
initiative District-wide. 


(12) Utilize fully volunteers in a non-law enforcement administrative service 
capacity . Develop an extensive and vigorous volunteer program, 
beginning with a pilot program, and expanding District-wide. 


Q piitriplinarv Proceedings Agains t Sworn Members of the Metropo l itan Po l ltf 

Denartment 

There is a perception that the public that the MPD does not enforce discipline among its 
members For this reason, the Special Commmee conducted an extensive review of the MPD’s 
disciplinary system. The Special Committee did not find widespread mstanccs of lax enforcement 
of discipline. rather the Special Comminee found a system that is too complex to administer 
discipline fairly and promptly,"" 

Years of negotiation between the MPD and the Fraternal Order of Police (“FOP”) shaped the 
current disciplinary system. There are two levels of punishment - corrective actions and adverse 
actions. Corrective actions (dereliction reports, letters of prejudice and official reprimands) are 
reserved for minor offenses and are usually adrrumstered at the unit level. Corrective actions are not 
approved o: moratored by the MPD's command staff or the Office of Professional Responsibility 
("OPR" I Instead, they are kept in the officer s unit personnel file up to three years. 


“ TTiere arc. however, some mstanccs of poor mvcstigalory procedures that lend credence to 

the claim ihai some officers are given special consiocration For example, in the Hill and Sanders case 
discussed in § 4B1 the Special Committee learned tnai some witnesses with probative evidence against 
Walliowcr had not been interviewed by Inicmai Affairs. 

See yenerallv Disciplinary Procedure Charu App. G, Doc. 1 . 

Onlv officers and sergeants can be members of the Fraternal Order of Police. Sworn personnel 
hoidme the rank of iieuienani and above are not formally subject to the same rules, although for the most pan 
the rules are followed in practice regardless of rank. 
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Arfversc acuons (suspensions, demouons and lemunaiions) arc reserved formore se^us 
^ an officer is assigned or OPR mav initiate an investigauon. The member s 

rl^smToffic^orfinariiv conducts *e mveshgahon.' Under the union contract, the MPD "ii^i 

fave ™ ome offenduTc^dua. The mvesugator>- file passes through the chain of co~d 
^bl^rcTches the Human Resources Officer (“HRO"). The Department Disc.phnar> Re^ev 
S^ice rDDRO") is the official who actually recommends the charges and the penalty' lange^ Once 
thfrlcoi^ended . charges and penaln' is detenmned. the DDRO returns the file to the umi 

commander. 

If the recommended penalty is 10 days suspension or less, the unit Commander holds a 
resolution conference with the member to attempt to reach an agreement on the discipline. The turn 
Lmmander may go outside the DDRO's penalty range if the commander provides adequate 
lusiification to the DDRO. If the commander and the member do not agree on the penalty, the 
regular adverse action process follows. 


If the penalty is greater than 10 days or suspension or if the commander and the member do 
not agree on a penal'ty that is less than 1 0 days, the commander serves the member with a notice of 
adverse aciion. The member has 1 0 days withm which to respond to the charges in writing. The 
DDRO and the HRO review the member s response, if any. and issue a final notice of proposed 
adverse action. 


If termination is proposed, the member may request an adverse acnon hearing consisting of 
a nanel of ? officials. The adverse action panel conducts an evidentiary hearing, and issues findings 
of fact and a recommended penalty . The HRO reviews the panel's recommendations but is not 
required to accept its recommendation. Tne final determination remains within the HRO's 
discretion. No adverse action panel is convened for penalties shon of termination. A member can 
appeal the HRO's final notice of proposed adverse action to the Chief of Police for final agency 
action 


Tne HRO is the individual most directly responsible for the issuance of discipline throughout 
the MPD The HRO usually has the final word on most adverse action cases. Investigations, 
however, musi go through a number of administrative hurdles before reaching the HRO’s desk. An 
adverse action uivesugauon begun at the umt level must be reviewed by the officer’s supervisor, the 
unit Commander, and the head of the officer's Bureau must review an adverse action investigation 
before reaching the HRO."” 


Norwithsianding the four levels of review. Asst. Chief Sonya T. Proctor, the former HRO, 
siaied thai one of her major concerns is the unacceptable number of incomplete investigations she receives 
from the field She believes that unii commanders must do a bener job of providing the HRO with thorough 
invesiiEations. This is of particular concern because the 45-day rule sometimes prevents the HRO from 
sending the file back for further investigauon. in those cases, the HRO must make a discipline 
recommendation based upon mcompleic mformaiion. 
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1. Thf Process 

The Special Comminee's 

Labor Relauoiu cases. An officer then has a right to appeal that 

detcrminatton when the officer appeals, the rnvestigator>- 

decston to the Chref ot J ^ ^ recommendat.on to the 

rsrohci ^ ^pp=^ ‘"r ■■ H 

HRO Thus Labor Relations' recommcndauon is forwarded to the Chief of o ice oug e 
HRO Inject the Labor Relations Officer is reviewing - and potennalh' cnticizmg - the 
.ndaimn of his superior. The Special Committee is unaware of any specific case in which 
Lab ™elaiions was less than candid in its recommendation to the Chief of Police bas^ ^on a fear 
of disagreement with the HRO; however the then actmg Ubor Relanons Officer testified tot tore 
hid bTn occasions on which he had been directed by the HRO to change his - 

the proper disposition of an appeal. Nevertheless, the Special Committee recommends tot the MPD 
cor^ider an alternative reporting relauonship for the purposes of adverse MUon ^peto so as to 
reduce even the appearance of undue influence on the part of the HRO. The Special Cor^nee 
believes that an alternative reporting relationship can be achieved without mcreasmg the MPD s 
administrative burden. 


Another appeal-related issue that concerned the Special Committee was the MPD s record 
in arbitrauons. As noted, the Chief of Police's decision on an appeal constimtcs final agency action. 
A dissatisfied officer may then request arbiiration Testimony suggested tot the MPD loses 
approximateh' 73% of arbitration cases. Tnis record is unacceptable and indicates tot some of the 
MPD's final disciplinary decisions are unfounded The Special Comminee does not express an 
opinion regarding the harshness of panicular instances of discipline. These determinaiions are 
properh left to the MPD. The Special Commmee is concerned, however, about the cost to the 
taxpayers ui lost productivity, back pay awards, legal fees, and other costs when the MPD presents 
an unsupportable position. To that extent, the Special Comminee recommends that the MPD 
consider carefulh' the likelihood of prevailing on the merits when taking cases to arbitration. Neither 
the MPD. the officer, nor the citizen benefits from keeping officers off the street as the MPD fights 
unwtnnable banles. 


Cniirt No-Shows and Preveniable Automobile Accidents 

The Special Comminee learned that mosi discipline cases relate to cither court “no-shows" 
or preventable auto accidents. All coun-relaied a'osences and late appearances are considered 


The leading four types of nusconduci that resulted in recommendations for adverse action in 
1997 were coun no-shows (572 cases), preveniable accidents (140). false statements (78), and neglect of duty 
(64 ). Misconduct for 1997. App. G. Doc. 2. 
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under ih= Tubne of coun no-shows. Some dismct commanders suggesicd drat the MPD s policy 
with respect to no-shows and first preventable accidents is too severe For exmple. me second 
Sstified lateness or no-show- for a court appearance wifiun a twelve-month penod m^t b 
forwarded to the HRO with an adverse action recommendation regardless of the impac o 
case. First preventable accidents carry a recommended five-day suspension fi-om duty . regar ess 
of the seventv of the accident or the degree of the officer's negiigcnce. 


Interviews with various district commanders revealed that many of them believe that the 
discipline for court no-shows and prevcniabie accidents is too harsh. They believe that commanders 
should have flexibilin' to determine the proper penalty dependmg on the seventy of the conduct and 
us impact. For example, an officer who is late for coun twice out of 100 appearances in one year, 
with no adverse consequences to the case, should not be treated the same as an officer with 2 
latenesses out of 5 appearances. Similarly, with respect to car accidents, a careless fender bender 
should be treated differently than a serious accident resulting from gross negligence during a high 
speed chase. 


In order to avoid vriiat they view as an unjusi result, some commanders decline to send 
reports to the HRO. Assistant Chief Proctor assured the Special Commitiec that the HRO considers 
all mitiEatms and aggravating circumstances in recommending a penalty’. In any case, the situation 
points out the need for uniform discipiinan' procedures.’®* 


It is disturbing that MPD officials circumvent the disciplinary process. Commanders cannot 
demand respect for the rules from their subordinates while they disregard the MPD’s stated 
disciplmary procedures. One of the reasons for havmg a central disciplinary officer is to ensure that 
simila.’- misconduct receives similar pumshmcnt throughout the MPD. Only the HRO has the 
perspective of weighing factors that affect the enure agenc> . Circumvenung the wntten procedures 
can lead to vhde vanations m the way similar conduct is purushed from district to district. Therefore, 
the Special Comminee recommends that the MPD ensure that all personnel adhere to the Icticr and 


The MPD was unable to provide the Special Commmee with infoimation indicating the extent 
to which lateness or absence resulted in some adverse impact on the prosecution of a criminal case. The 
Special Committee suggests that the MPD endeavor to track such information. 

h££ Special Order 96.6 (May 15. 1996 J, App. G. Doc, 3. 

The Special Committee also notes that Chief Ramsey is considering ways to reduce the 
number of coun related discipline cases. Ramsey stated that he had met with Chief Judge Hamilton of the 
Supenor Coun of the District of Columbia to discuss the possibility of moving Court Liaison back into the 
counhouse to allow the office to mainuin better conuct with officers appearing in coun. MPD also will 
explore certain scheduling changes — panicularJy with respect to traffic court and certain misdemeanors ~ to 
reduce the burden on officers and reduce the MPD s overtime expense. Adoption of an on-call system likely 
also would reduce court no shows. 
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spini of the MPD's own rules, and hold accouniabie those individuals wAo circumvent the rules 
bLed on their individual perception of epuin-. 


3 Trarkinr T>'«'pling 

In his testimonv before the Special Committee. Chief Ramsey outlined a new system for 
reporting md tracking discipline cases. He stated that he has designed a system mans timeh . 
c^S rd which cL withstand the scrutiny of others,” He outlined a disciplinary and compiaim 
process built on the six following pnneipies: 


The MPD will conduct internal investigations on misconduct on the basis of 
fairness and consistenc}*; 


All cmpiDvees of the MPD will comply with the law and the MPDs rules and 
regulation^ in both spini and intent. Sworn officers will be held stnctlj 
accountable for their conduct; 


3) The community will be provided with easy to use mechanisms to register 
complaints and obtain information regarding their complaints; 

4) investigations will be conducted fairly and impartially with due respect for 
the rights of members accordmg to the Consumtion and the bargaining 
agreement; 


5) The Department will aim to prevent misconduct: and 

6) All employees must understand their role and perform their obligations in 
preventing, reporting, and investigating misconduct. 


The Chief then announced a new procedure to take effect immediately: all complaints 
received are broughi to the attention of a supeivisor The supervisor then has one hour to report the 
maner to the Office of Professional Responsibility , OPR will then assign the case a case number for 
uacking."' 


Automated trackmg will help prevent mdividual cases from slipping through the cracks. For 
example. Captain Maria Alvarenga testified conceminc her experience with the disciplinary process, 
Alvaienga was charged with two counts of misconduct on February 24, 1997. The HRO’s initial 


Statement of Charles H. Ramsey (June 30. 1998). App. G, Doc. 4. 

' The new reporting and tracking procedures are identical to the procedure used by the Chicago 
Police Department. See App. G. Doc. 5. 
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S«D W .5 iy. „ «p™a . fa-r fafafa 

onApnI9. 199 • Y^ n . r K iqor almost one vear later. That decision 

msimssed one M action. Alvaicnna may have a viable claim for arbitration irrespective of the 
L^f the MPD's posinon. Employing a tracking system of the type suggested by Chief Ramse> 
may help prevent such situauons. 

On a related note, the Special Comminee recommends that the new tracing system follow 
the disciplinarv proceedmg from the complamt stage through arbiirauon. ^e Specia Commmee 
was surpLed io learn that the HRO's computer files are not mtegrated with Ubor Relauons files. 
Thus the HRO is unable readilv to access inforaianon regardmg the disposition of an appeal to the 
Chief of Police or a submission to the arbitrator.'" Tbe Special Committee believes that one system 
should allow officials involved in the disciplinary process qmck access to all relevant mfonnanon. 
The Chiefs proposed system should achieve that result. Moreover, the system should provide the 
MPD with the capabOity to peifomi meanmgful analyses of the information based i^n such factors 
as race, gender, umt. and offense type. 


4 . Miscellaneous 

As previously discussed, the union contract covers only officers and sergeants. At the time 
of the incident giving rise to her disciplinaiy case. Alvarenga was a lieutenant in the Fourth District 
and had recentK' sat for the captain's examinauon. Alvarenga was seventh on the list for promotion 
to captain: that list was to expire in August 1998. Alvarenga was charged with one count of making 
a false statement and one count of insubordination The HRO's initial recommendation was that 
.Alvarenga receive a 20-day suspension for the charges. The umon contract provides that the MPD 
ma\' hold in abeyance the promotion of any mdividual who has a pending suspension of 20 or more 
days. Because Alvarenga was a lieutenant at the time the charges were made, the contract did not 
appl>' to her situation. Yet. the MPD chose to hold Alvarenga to the terms of the union contract and 
blocked her promotion The MPD had no wnnen policy concenung the treatment of officials subject 
to discipline. While the Special Commmee lauds the MPD for attempting to treat officers and 
officials equallj'. the MPD must ensure that every employee has adequate notice of the rules that may 
affect his or her livelihood. Therefore, the Special Commmee recommends that the MFD place all 
such rules in writing and provide appropnate nonce to all potentially affected personnel. 

Alvarenga’s case illustrated another issue of concern to the Special Committee; hs,, the level 
of discretion given to the individual who recommends the charges in the first instance. In 
Alvarenga's case, the MPD fust recommended a 20-day suspension for the two charges. Alvarenga 


' ' ' Indeed, lack of information regardmg the outcome of arbitrations may be a contributing factor 
to the MPD's poor arbitration record. 
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, thr ha 5 is for the 20-da\- recommendation. MPD made no 

''"'"'ftoThowSTpunishmenf was consismni with similar cases. This especially concerned 
anempt ® phsL because the 20^y thieshold has such a ma,or impact 

the Special Committee tor tw ^ ^ recommendanon 

onamdividual spro™uon^^^^-°^^ J 

ofthai magnitude. Alvarenga's promotion was 

^fa*d dueTr charge Sat' arguably never shoSd have been asserted. The Special Compel 
U. Lt the MPD review its discmlmaiy procedures to ensure that recommended 
pi^Zients are not arbitrary but are based on a combinauon of the likelSood of proving the 
charges. Se severity of Se infiaction and valid and articSaied precedents. 

On- wav to prevent unreasonable initial recommendations that the MPD may consider woSd 
be to narrow Se penaltv ranges for certam types of misconduct. While Sis issue was not addressed 
specificallv in the hearing. Se Special Comminee notes that Se penalty ^ges set forth m the 
Genera] Orders gives the individual making the recommendation wide latitude m settmg the 
nenalr.- "■ Obviously Se MPD needs flexibSty m setting penalties based upon Se mitigatmg or 
Leravaimg chcumstances of each case. NeverSeless. Se Special Committee finds it problematic 
that most violations allow for penalties to range from reprimand to removal for Sc first offense. 
Having such a wide range of penalties can have Se undesired effect of peniuttmg wide vanauons 
in the relative seventy of punishments based upon Se pSlosophy of Se command staff at any given 
time. Tne Special Comminee suggests that the MPD review the penally ranges so Sat penalties will 
remain consistent and predictable regardless of Se disciplinary pSlosophy of any one paniculai 
official- The proposed tracking system should help acSeve Sis result. 


Finall\ , the Special Comminee heard anecdotal reports of veteran officers retinng or 
resignmc while under disciplinap.' investigation. Under current MPD policy, officers ma\' decide 
unifaieralh- to retire and collect pension rights and oSer benefits"" accrued durSg tenure on Se 
riepartmeni. Officers who have served Se leqSsiie number of years to accrue full pension nghts arc 
coiloquialN’ known to be members of Se “KMA or Kiss My Ass club, be c a us e Sey consider 
themselves bevond Se reach of department disciplSe. Moreover. Sgh-ianking officials accused of 
misconduct appea- often to opt for retirement before an investigative finding because Seir lengS 
of scA'ice affords Sem Sll pension rights.'" An additional incentive for a high-ranking official to 


' ’ General Order 1202.1. Table of Penalucs. App. G. Doc. 6. 

' ' • Accrued benefits other than pension rights hiai are payable upon retirement or resignation may 

include lump sum distributions for unused leave or compensatory time. 

The retirement of former Chief Lam- Soulsby in November 1997 is an example. Soulsby 
retired under investieation for his potential invoivcmem in the alleged misconduct of Ll. JefTerey Stowe, a 
friend and associate of Soulsb\. including Stowe’s renting of a luxury' apartment under false pretenses 
(ciaimine it was to be used for a police undercover investigation). Soulsby shared the apartment with Stowe. 
Norwiihstandmg the seriousness of the allegations and the pending investigation, Soulsby retired will a full 
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retire when under investigation is that his pension is calculated according to the rank he held at 
retirement. If an official is demoted after a disciplinary investigation, resultmg m a coirespondmg 
reduction in salary, his pension also will be reduced if he subsequently reures at a lower rank. 

OPR Director Inspeaor Kim Dine assured the Special Committee that the Office of interna] 
Affairs does not terminate an ongomg disciplinary invesugation because of a subieci s retirement. 
Even if the investigation conunues to a fmding. however, currently MPD cannot impose an> 
discipline. Reeardiess of the severity of the officer's misconduct — as s u m i n g that the officer is noi 
subieci to criminal prosecution — he is permined to retire unscathed, with full accrued pension rights 
and other benefits. 

The Special Committee believes that officers who are under disciplinary investigation should 
not be permined to escape entirely the consequences of their misconduct. One avenue to consider 
would be whether the MPD could refuse to accept an officers tender of retirement during the 
pendency of a disciplinaiy investigation mto that officer's conduct. The Special Committee proposes 
that the MPD could conditionally accept the officer’s retirement, but withhold payment of pension 
or other accrued benefits until a disciplinary investigation is concluded and findings are made. 
Should the officer be exonerated or the allegations not be sustained, he would receive full pension 
and benefits. Should the allegations be sustained, a fine could be imposed equal to the number of 
days of suspension that the officer would have received if he had remained on the force. That fine 
could be offset aeainst the officer's final paycheck or lump sum distribution of benefits or withheld 
over time from pension payments. ' 

The Special Commmee recogmzes there are potenual difficulties with this approach. For 
example, the question anses whether the MPD must conunue to pay officers who have 
■ conduionalh' reured" until their formal separation from the department. Preferably, an officer who 
has voluntarily retired under invesiigauon should not collect salary; rather, he should be deemed to 
have voluntarily taken unpaid leave pending the investigation. In addition, it is unclear whether 
federal and local law. or the MPD Labor Agreement, would permit ‘'conditional retirement’' or offset 
of benefits Even if benefits could noi be offset, there may be value in creating a status of 
"retiremeni under disciplinaiy.’ uivestigauon" and makmg information about officers who retire under 
disciplinary investigation available to potential future employers or other interested parties.'"’ 

Officers' rights, of course, must be protected. If an officer were to retire without knowledge 
of a confidential disciplmary invesugation. he should not be penalized. Similarly, to ensure that an 


annual pension of S74.800 per year. 

Current D.C. law permits the District to deduct debts owed to the government from an 
employee's salary , except for retirement pay D.C. Code §§ 1-630.3 to 1-630.4. The omnibus legislation 
permits exaction of a disciplinary fine as a “dcbl’' upon rctircmcm. 

' " Such a status would not be unlike a dishonorable discharge from military service. 
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^ are not jeopardized bv muior disciplinan- infractions, •■condiuonal 

officer-sreput^ona^to^'^^are^^ senous offenses (sx.- felony 

retiretnenl ^uW ^ ^rce petjury). Finally, officers who are tn -conditiona] 

convictions, ^ ^ oppo^ties to participate in the disciplmarv- process ^ 

S'”! “ bS. « b-d «,by ™ «.• f<~ <u.. »“ ““ 

heard). 

TT,c Special Committee recommends that the Council adopt legislation consistent i^nth the 
omnibus proposal that establishes a -conditional reurement system. 

5 T|b>. Office p flntirnal Affairs 

There are no specified procedures or wntten guidelines that determine vdiether a discipiin^ 
! handled at the unit level or by OlA. Currently, the system relies on the 

eroeriencrand professional discrenon of the mvesngators at OIA to determine whethm OlA should 
em nXT Also, there is no formal system for the field units to apprise OlA of all disciplme 
fnveXahons such as corrective actions, within the MPD. Unless the mvi^pnon is iniuated by 
a PD ^99 (citizen complaint), there is no formal process to inform OIA of allegauora of 
Lsconduct- The Special Commmee recommends that the MPD draA wnnen guide mes 
addressinc the circumstances under which invesugations should be conducted at the umt level and 
provide a" mechanism for OIA to obtam information concemmg all allegations of misconduct, 
mi-iiidinr corrective actions. 


Pnor to 1 994. the bulk of internal mvestiganons were handled by OIA. in that year, however, 
a new mission statement was issued that permitted OlA to use professional discretion in deciding 
which cases to handle and which cases to "farm out" to the units. Generally speaking. Internal 
i\ffairs handles complex investigations that involve on-gomg violations rather than an after the fact 
investigation of a discrete incident. OIA also tends to handle offenses that can result in serious 
discipline such as a 30-da\' suspension or more. Serious offenses or discipline investigations also 
can be handled at the district level, including excessive force cases. In many police departments, 
certain serious cases, such as excessive force and bribery cases, are referred solely to Internal Affairs. 
There are no such clear referral lines currently in the MPD. Instead, referrals to the units are made 
on an ad hoc basis. 


Iniemal Affairs iniiiaics investigations through citizen complaints, referrals from 
commanders, and from the USAO. OlA maintains regular contac: with the Public Corruption 
Section of the USAO and panicipatcs m a rcccmly-csiabhshed task force with the USAO and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The prevjousiv discussed auiomaicd tracking system recently installed by Chief Ramsey 
should correct this deficiency. 
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A = mentioned OIA handies alleeaiions of corruption involving other all Dismct agencies. 

T ,h , ^ToIA’s jurisdiction cunendv overlaps with that of the D.C. Inspector toeral^ Police 
To that extenL O J ^ ^ whether a police tniemal affairs division 

iTirvL^rtol^non tn^to govemntent agencies. For example, the Chicago Intern^ 
Ifffs D^onlv^estigates the police depanment and there is a separate inspector Genera] 
™sSl“^gahons of caption for other c.r>' agencies. In conrrasL the Illmo^ smte police 
imema] affktrs brLch is authorized to invesngate any executive branch employee. MPD officials 
wSrroSrpnroachcs had strengths and wcaicnesses. On the one hand, because of Imer^ 
Affans mvesiicatoiv' expertise, it makes sense for OIA to investigate corruption in any agcnci . On 
the other hand.'depending on OlA's work load, mvesiiganng all Dismct agencies could overload to 
resources of to office. The Special Committee concludes, therefore, that thejunsdiction of OIA 
IS best left to the professional discretion of to MPD. 


6. Intfraal Affairs Staffins 

The Office of Internal Affairs has between 31-33 agents, four lieutenants, and two captains. 
Agents are either sergeants or detectives Of to 3 3 agents, ^roximately I E are sergeant and the 
remainder are detectives. Previously there was a seniority requirement for people assigned to OIA. 
OIA investigaiors needed to be at the rank of sergeant or above. In 1994. however, detectives were 
assiened for to first time to OIA in order to reinvigorate to branch. The Department believed that 
detectives could supply broader investigatory expemse 

Persons assigned to OlA serve at the discreuon of to Chief of Police or to Director of OlA. 
and thev relinquish their union nghts Investigators apply for the job at OIA. which conducts a 
background check reviewing the basic credit and cnminal records and the officer s disciplinary 
records. The background checks do not include polygraph exammations. interviews, or 
retmerviewing of neighbors or references. Because of the sensitive nature of to position, to Special 
Committee recommends that the MPD conduct full background investigations of OIA applicants 
similar to the investigations conducted of new applicants by the Recruiting Division. 

CurremiN . there is no minimum insestigatory expenence requirement for OlA, As a practical 
matter. OIA personnel generally have at least 5 years on the loh and 3 years mvestigatory experience. 
The Special Committee recommends that the MPD formalize this requirement. In interviews with 
Special Comminee Staff. Executive Assistant Chief Terrance Gainer raised the idea of recruiting 
officers directly out of to Academy to work at Ol.A By recruiting officers from to Academy, the 
MPD can utilize tom in undercover operations before the officers become familiar to other 
members of the force. Gainer stated that Chicago. Los Angeles. New York City, and Detroit recruit 
officers out of the in-training academies to work at OIA. It is an approach worth consideration. 
Currently, if OIA requires the assistance of investigators for undercover operations, it will use FBI 
agents or persons on assignment from neighboring police departments. 


Executive Assistant Chief Gainer also stated tot OIA may be too small given its 
responsibiiin- for investigating corruption throughout to city government. The Chief will review 
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01A=5 case-load and staasucs before making any decisions. Gainer believed it likely thai OLA vnl! 
receive more pcrsonnei. 


7. Peifltio nshiP w jtb Otfagr . \se a c ks 


OIA is workim on snengthenins its relationships with other agencies. This is of panicuJar 
importance considenng the high level of interdependence between OIA and certain other agencies. 
For example. OIA frequently seeks the assistance of FBI agents for undercover investigations. 


OlA’s reliance upon other asencies is best iliusuaied by the recent investigation of 
misconduct within the District of Columbia Water & Sewer Authority ("WASA"). While the 
hearing testimony did not describe the details of the matter, it was disclosed that the problem 
concerned the USAO’s delay in handing down mdictments relating to corruption in the WASA. 
rnmm a nrifT Llo.vd Coward nottd that while the relationship between OIA and the USAO generally 
is healthy, there are some ways in which it could improve."* Fust, he cited with approval the recent 
institmion' of the USAO, OIA, FBI task force. Coward also suggested that the USAO might assign 
a prosecutor to OIA much like the community prosecution program that appears to be working well 
in the Fifth District. This would allow the agencies to avoid problems such as the WASA case by 
having a prosecutor dedicated to OlA who could put the proper time and energy into such cases. 
Investicators also would benefit by having a prosecutor close at hand to provide insight and 
feedback. 


An opposing viewpoint w'as offered by Sergeant Phil Burton (Ret.), Mi. Burton was the 
aaem assisned to the Water &. Sewer investigation He resigned as a result of what he saw as an 
unreasonable delaj' in bringing indictments on the pan of the USAO and a perceived lack of suppon 
b> his superiors at OIA. Bunon cautioned the Special Commraee on Commander Coward’s 
suggesiion of a prosecutor assigned to OIA. His experience with the WASA case led him to the 
conclusion that a prosecutor can effectively co-opt officials ai OIA and delay a case. Instead, Burton 
suggested assigmng a prosecutor to each agency of the government so that the prosecutor would 
develop some expertise in the operations of and issues of concern to that agency and have a stake 
in rooting out corruption wfLhin that agenc> . 


Burton also suggested that OIA provide introductory training and orientation to new agents 
in OlA so thai everyone is familiar with how the office operates. This is particularly important 
considering that OIA has a number of policies thai are different than those of other MPD units. 


Commander Coward now commands the Fifth District, During the Water & Sewer 
investigation, however, he was the Director of the Office of Professional Responsibility. 
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g. p^rppmgndations 

Tbe Special Committee recommends that MPD; 

(1) Overhaul the operating procedures for internal investigation of police 
misconduct to provide for a centralized system similar to that of the 
Chicago Police Department. These revised procedures would include: 

i. initial referral to and overall coordination by the Ofiice of 
Professional Responsibiiin'; 

u. a centralized system for tracking discipline within the 
Department; 

iii. a specialized recruitment and training program for Interna) 
Affairs officers; 

h’. a comprehensive procedures manual for the Office of Internal 
Affairs that provides clear guidance on investigative procedures 
and liaison with other law enforcement agencies; 

\ . an early warning and intervention system for officers who are 
repeated)} the subject of complaints* including provisions for 
appropriate intervention; 

vi. revised procedures for the institution of discipline at the 
district/unit level and the department level; and 

vii. revised procedures for the review of disciplinary decisions by the 
Chief of Police. 

(2) Alter the reporting relationship of Labor Relations with respect to 
appeab of adverse action cases to the Chief of Police in order to prevent 
even the appearance of undue influence from tbe HRO. 

(3) Ensure that all of its stated disciplinary procedures are followed in both 
letter and spirit 

(4) Improve its arbitration record by more carefully selecting cases for 
arbitration based upon likelihood of prevailing on the merits. 
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Chapter 5 

rfff.rral c for tnvfstigATIOK 

The Special Comminee ipvestigated allegations of individual police misconduct involving 

T iviotoonsofMPDpolicv and District of Columbia law. The Special Counsel and in som 

poienual Chairs received infoimarion regardmg such allegauons through 

“ tae^cws calls to the hotlme and other sources. Each allegation was reviewed, and if the 
facts suggested a possible violation, the matter was referred to the appropnate law enforcement 
fgenct v'olarions of MPD policy were referred to MPD's Office of Profession^ Responsibihn . 
Violations of law were referred to the Distnct of Columbia Inspector General and the L.S. .Vttomet 

The Special Committee referred for investigation approximately 65 such cases of alleged 
police misconduct. The allegations ranged from specific violations of MPD policy to potential 
violaiions of criminal law. 

The Special Committee referred to the Office of Professional ResponsibUity for fiuther 
investigation allegations of violations of MPD regulations and District of Columbia law, including: 

a. False statements in connection with employment applications; 

b. False statements in connection with testimony before a govemmcma! body; 


Theft of MPD equipment; 


d. .'^buse of police powers; 

e. Frequenting the premises of known prostimtes: 

f. Frequenting the premises of known drug dealers: and 


g. Unauthonzed off-duty employment. 

Tne Special Comminee referred to the Office of the Inspector General for further 
investigation allegations of violations of District of Columbia law. including; 


a. Diversion of MPD funds; 

b. Theft of MPD property; and 

c. Violation of off-duty regulations and conflict of interest. 
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The Sn=c.a) Comminee rcfcmd to the Ofnce of the Umied States Anomey for *e Distnci 

ofColmabia for further investigattonmfomtaoon^nce^toallegaoom 

of the Council by MPD officers in Oaober and December mi- 

The Special Committee recommends that the MPD. the U.S. Am - the Inspector 
General exped^ously investigate these matters so as to remedy alleged MPD misconduct 

Chapter 6 

PROPOSFD LEGISLATIQK 

The District of Columbia Omnibus Police Management Reform Act of 1998 


Chapter 1. Recruiting and T raining 

Section 1 Minimum Standards for Members of the Metropolitan Police Department 
(a) Prior to appointment, an applicant to become a sworn member of the Department must: 

f 1 ) be a citizen of the Untied States at the time the application is made: 

r: ) be [ 1 8-2 1 ) vears of age at the time the application is made; 

ft ) be finserprinted and be subiected to a search of local, state and federal records and 

fingerpnnt files to disclose any cnminal record; 

fc 1 noi be on any coun-ordered community supervision or probation for any criminal 
offense; 

(5 1 not have been convicted of any misdemeanor above a Class misdemeanor within 

the five years immediately preceding the date of the application; 

( 6 1 not .nave ever been convicted of an offense that is a felony in the District of 
Columbia. This requirement is inapplicable if the conviction concerned conduct that 
occuned while the applicant was a minor and the conviction was not for a crime of 
violence as dcfmed in D.C. Code § 22-3201. Noiwithsiandmg the foregoing, the 
Chief of Police is authonzed to deny employment to any applicant based upon 
conduct occurring while the applicant was a minor if. considering the totality of the 
circumstances, the Chief of Police determines that the applicant has not displayed the 
good moral character or integrity necessary to perform the duties of a sworn member 
of the Department; 

(7) be of good moral character; 
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( 8 ) 

(9) 


be subjected to a thorough, compieheus.ve background inveMgauon and be 
intervitLed personally prior to enroltarent at the academy by the Chief of Police or 
his designee; 

have successfully completed at least two years of post-secondary education, and by 
December 31. 2000. have successfully completed four years of post-secondary 


f]0) be examined by a licensed physician and be declared in wriimg wtihin ISO days 
before the date of employment: 


(A) to be physically sound and free from any defect which may adversely affect 
the performance of duty; and 


(B) to show no trace of drug dependency or illegal drug use; 

{ 11 } be examined by a licensed psychologist or psychiatrist and be declared in wnting 
within 1 80 days of employment to be in satisfactory psychological and emotional 
health; 


fl2) not have been discharged from any military service under less frtan honorable 
conditions includmg. specifically: 

(A1 under other than honorable conditions: 


(B ) bad conduct: 

<C) dishonorable; or 

(D) any other characterization or service indicating bad character; 


(13) not have been the subject of a prior involuntary termination of employment from the 
Department; and 


fb I Each applicant appointed to the Department must successfully complete the initial training 
program pursuant to Section 2 of this Chapter, except that the Chief of Police is aulhonzed 
to waive this requirement for: 


(A) any applicant who is a former sworn member of the Department who has 
been separated from employment with the Department for less than three 
years; or 
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(B ) anv former member of another federal, state or local law enforcement agenc> 
who has completed trainmg similar to the Department s initial iratmne 
program and has been separated from employment with a federal, state or 
local law cnforccmem agency for less than three years. 

(c) For the purpose of this section, the Department shall construe any coun-ordered commumn 
supervision, probation or convicuon for a cnmmal offense to be its closest equivalent unoer 
Distnct of Columbia law if the offense arose from a penal provision of an\- state, federal, 
military or foreign jurisdiction. 

(d) A classification of an offense as a felony at the time of conviction will never be changed 
because District of Columbia law has changed or because the offense would not be a felont 
under current District of Columbia laws. 

Section 2. Reimbursement of Expenses 

The Department shall bear all costs attributable to the application process, provided however, 
that the Department shall require any applicant who declines a bona fide offer of employment from 
the Department to reimburse the Department for reasonable and necessary expenses relating to the 
review of that applicant, including the costs of an>' background check or medical examination. 

Section 3. Mandators' Initial Tratmng Program for Members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department 

lai Pnor to deployment, each applicant selected for appointment as a sworn member of the 
Depanment shall successful!) complete an initial training program developed by the 
Department unless the applicant receives a waiver pursuant to secuon 1 of this Chapter. 

(b) With the exception of firearms trairung. the initial trairung program consist of a minimum 
of 1 1 00 hours of instruction. 

( c ) The initial naming program may mciude supervised mitial deployment of the ^licant prior 
to actual deployment as a sworn member, provided however that such initial deployment 
shall not commence until after the applicant has completed the mandatory subjects of 
coursework provided in subsection (d). 

(d) Mandatory Subjects - The following subjects shall be included as pan of every applicant’s 
mitial training program: 

(1) Constitutional and siarmory law; 

(2) Administrative duties; 
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(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(10) 
01 ) 
( 12 ) 
(13) 


Pan-ol techniques and responsibilities; 

Traffic; 

Criminal investigation; 

Emergency medical care; 

Communications: 

Repon wiitmg and composition; 

Community Relations and Commumty Policing; 
Crisis intervention; 

Protective strategies and tactics; 

Emergency vehicle operations; 

Prisoner processing and secunty ; 


(14) Trial testimony; 

(15) Civil rights, racial and ethnic sensiiivin . and culrural diversity; and 

(16) the recognition and documentation of cases that involve the abuse, neglect or 
exploitation of minon. domesuc violence, sexual assault, and issues concerning sex 
offender charactenstics. 

lei Pnor to deployment, each applicant shall successfully complete an initial firearms training 
program developed by the Department 

(f) The Department shall determme the appropriate sequence, content and duration of the initial 
training program and the initial firearms trairung program. 


The Department is authorized to utilize the services of other law enforcement agencies or 
organizations engaged in the education and traimng of law enforcement persormel in order 
to satisfy any portion of the initial training program or the initial firearms training program. 
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Section 4. Mandaioxy Contmuing Educanon Program for Swom Members of the Metropolian 
Police Dcpannjcni 

The Departmem shall develop and implemem a program of continuing education for te 
Join Srs. Each swom member of the Departmem shall be mqmmd sattstactonly to 
the ccntmumg education pmgtam each calendar year: excep^at p^rntpanon m 
the continumg educanon proeraro shall not be repmred of swom members unnl the calendar 
“ ar after the ofBeer’s successful completion of the initial tiammg program in accordance 
with Section 2 of this Chapter. 

(b) The Chief of Police may giant an extension of time not to exceed 90 days for compietmg the 

continuing education program under the following condinons; 


( 1 ) Illness or injurj': 

(2) Military service; 

(3 ) Special duty or assignment performed in the public interest; 

f4') Administrative leave involving the deiermmaiion of worker s compensation or 
disability retirement issues, full tune educational leave or suspension pending 
investigation or adjudication of a crime; or 

(5) Anv other reason documented m wnting on an individual basis by the Chief of 
Police. 

The Department's continuing education program shall consist of the following required 

components: 

( 1 ') community policing, civil nghts. racial and ethnic sensitiviiy, cultural diversitj’; and 

(2) the recognition and documentation of cases that involve the abuse, neglect or 

exploitauon of minors, domesuc violence, sexual assault, and issues concerning sex 
offender characteristics. 


(di The Depanraeni's conunuing education program shall consist of 32 hours of training each 
year with a minimum of 10 houm devoted to the required components outlined in subsection 
(c). The remaining hours shall consist of addiiionaJ topics selected by the Chief of Police or 
his designee. 

(e) If a swom member fails to complete any ponion of the mandatory 32 hours of continuing 
education by December 3 1 of any calendar year, the Department shall add the number of 
hours missed in that calendar year to the 32 hours required in the following year. 
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(f) 


(g) 


ft) 


Each calendar veai. in addition to the 32 horns of mandatoiy conmumg education, each 
“otn member' of the Department shall be required to successfully complete a fir^s 
traininE program established by the Department. If a sworn mraber fails to successfid 
thffeearms training program bv December 31 of any calenoar year, the 
D^™fsiJ^scate the Lember's firearm until the member successfully completes 

the firearms iraining progiam. 


No member shall be eligible for promotion until he has stKcessfully and fully completed the 
continuine education requirements as provided herem. including an>' accumulated hours 
resulimg from failure to complete the program in any calendar year. 


The Department is authorized to utilize the services of other law enforcement agencies or 
organizations engaged in the education and training of law enforcement personnel in order 
to satisfy anv portion of the 32 hours of required continuing education or the firearms 
training program. The Chief of Police shall esiablish guidelines for the approval of any such 
trainmg prograin. 


Nothing contained in this Chapter shall be construed as prohibiting the Department fram 
establishing standards exceeding the standards set forth in this Chapter, including, but not 
limited to. increasing the sanctions for sworn members failing to comply with the 
requirements of this Chapter. 


Section 5. Qualifications of Instructors 


An instructor of any component of the Department's initial ttaimng program, continuing 
education program or firearms training program shall: 


n ) Meet the minimum standards for members of the Metropolitan Police Department as 
set forth m section 1 of this Chapter; 

12 1 Be at least 21 years of age; 

f 3 1 Have substanual experience in education or in the special field or subject area to be 

taught, defined as: 

(A) three years expcnence as a law enforcement officer; 

(B) a college degree and two years of teaching experience; or 

(C) a post-graduate degree; 

(4) Have successfully completed an instructor training course or its equivalent as 
determined by the Chief of Police; and 
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(5) Not b£ under or adminisnaiive leave mvolving the dctemunation worker's 
compensanon or disabiliiy retuement issues or suspension pending invesiigauon or 
adjudication of a CTime. 

fb) The Chief of Police is authorized to giant a waiver of subsections (a)(n and ia)C31 of this 
section to a person of specialized skill to conduct a training program in that person's area of 
expertise. 

Section 6. Annual Recruiting and Training Report 

laj The Chief of Police shall, not later than November 3 1 of each calendar year, deliver a repon 
to the Mayor and the Council concerning the Department s initial training program, 
continuing education program, and firearms tra in i n g program. 


(b) The repon shall include: 

{ 1 ) A detail of the number of applicants who have successfully completed the application 

process: 

(2 1 A detail of the number of applicants who have completed the initial training program: 

i3 I A detail of the number of sworn members who have completed the continuing 

education and firearms traimng programs: and 


(4 I A plan for the following calendar year's rccruiung efforts and initial and continuing 
educauon programs, inciuding plans for correcting any deficiencies indicated by the 
data from the precedmg calendar year. 

Section 7 Effective Date. 


Each section of this Chapter shall become effectiveh' immediately upon adoption by the 
Chief of Police of regulations to implement that section. The Chief of Police shall adopt 
reguiauons to implement Sections 1 and 2 within 30 days of enactment of this Chapter. The 
Chief of Police shall adopt regulations to implement Sections 4 through 6 within 120 days 
of enactment of this Chapter. 

Chapter 2. Regulation of Off-Duty Employment 

Section 1. Findings 

(1) The Council finds that off-duty or “outside" employment by members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department in private businesses requires strict regulation to 
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( 2 ) 

C3) 

(4) 


prcveni conflicts of interest and to ensure that such off-^un’ or outside emplosmem 
^£S not interfere with the members' performance of their police dunes. 

The Council finds that the Metropolitan Police Department's current system for 

to ensure that existing regulations are followed. 

The Council finds that there is a widespread practice of members of the Metropoli^ 
Shoe Department acung as referral agents and third-party ernployers or other 
members of the Metropolitan Police Department m viplanon of jwlice Gene:^ Order 
201.17 and Section 2.5:3 of the Regulation Enacnng the Police Mm^ for the 
rniiiTTihia enacted Januarv 14. 1972 (Reg. 72.2; 18 DCR 417). 


The Council finds that the practice of officers scheduling, brokering, or acting as 
referral agents for other officers who engage in outside employment presents an 
inherent conflict of interest. 


(5) The Council finds that excessive outside employment and overtime can result in 
police officer exhaustion and interfere with an officer's performance of his police 
duties. 


f6 ) Tne Council finds that a significant number of members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department who engage in outside employment are employed at ABC 
establishments. 


Tne Council finds that outside emplosment b>' members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department at ABC establishments consntuies an inherent conflict of interest 
because the police regulate such establishments, at least in part. 


Section 2. Definitions 

( 1 ) "ABC Establishment" means any business licensed or required to be licensed by the 
District of Columbia Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs Alcoholic 
Beveraae Control Division and which sells alcoholic beverages for consumption on 
the premises. 

(2 ) “Brokering Outside Employment" means any practice whereby one member of the 
Metropolitan Police Department acts as an intermediary, liaison, referral agent, 
consultant or third-party provider of police-related outside employment between a 
current or potential outside employer and any other member of the Metropolitan 
Police Department for the purpose of scheduling, coordinating, or any other similar 
activity. 
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(3) 


(4) 


“Outside Emplovmenf means the engagemem m any line of busmess or - 
perfonnance at anv nme for the puipose of obiainmg wages, salary, fee, gift, or other 
Spensaiion. of anv work of service of any kind for any persom nmi or corporanon 
otheTto that required by one's ofneiai posiuon in the Metropolitan Police 
Denamnenl. 


“Overtime’' means anv employment for the Metropolitan Police Department outsme 
of a member's regular tour of duty and for which a member receives compensation 
from the District of Columbia government. 


f5) “Police-Related Outside Employment’' means any outside employment which is 
conditioned upon membership’ m the Metropolitan Police Deparment and/or 
possession and potential use of a member’s service weapon and/or police powers. 


Section 3. Outside Employment at ABC Establishments Prohibited. 


Section 2 5'3 of the Regulation Enacting the Police Manual for the Distnet of Columbia 
enacted lanuary 14. 1972 (Reg, 72.2: 18 DCR 417) is amended to include the following: 


“No member shall engage in outside employment for any person, firm, or corporation as a 
private detective, civil process server, or in any capacity at any commercial establishment 
licensed by or requited to be licensed by the Distnet of Columbia Department of Consumer 
and ReEulatory' Affairs Alcoholic Beverage Control Division and which sells alcoholic 
beverages for consumption on the premises." 


Section 4 Brokering for Outside Employmcni Prohibited, 

Section 2.5:3 of the Regulation Enacting the Police Manual for the Distnet of Columbia 
enacted January 14, 1972 (Reg. 72.2: IS DCR 417) is amended to include the following: 


“No member shall act as an intermediary . liaison, referral agent, consultant or ihird-parry 
provider of police-related outside employment between a cunent or potential outside 
empiover and any other member of the Metropolitan Police Department for the puipose of 
scheduling, coordinating, or any other similar activity. No member shall solicit any other 
member to work outside employment No member shall be approved as a third-party 
employer of other members." 


Section 5. Discipline of Members who Engage in Brokering. 


Any member of the Metropolitan Police Department who engages in brokering outside 
employment shall be subject to department discipline at the discretion of the Chief of Police, 
including adverse action. Any member of the Metropolitan Police Department at the rank 
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of captain or above who engages m brokenng outside employment shall be subject to 
adverse action. 


Section 6. Regulation of Outside Employment: Repon. 

Within 120 davs of the effective date of this Act. the Chief of Pol.ee shall propose 
r^S^tiom and prepare a repon. for considemnon and adopuon bv the Council, of a 
comprehensive outside employment pol.c>- addressmg the followmg subject a^. The 
propped policy and repon shall be referred to the Council Comrmnee on the lud.c.arv . 

The Chief of Police shall propose a policy that sets the maximum number of hours any 
member of the Metropolitan Police Department can work outside employment, o vertime and 
regular duty per week. Such policy shall mclude a requirement of at least 8 conmuous hours 
wtooui outside emplosment or ovenime between regular duty shifts. Such policy shall not 
pemiit any member to work more than 25 hours of outside employment per week, or more 
than 16 hours per day of total police-related employment, including outside employment, 
regular duty, and overdnic. 


The Chief of Police also shall consider alternative methods of regulating outside 
employment, including a system wherebj the Metropolitan Police Department contracts 
directh’ with private employers to provide members lo engage in police-related outside 
employment and for which members are compensated by the police department rather than 
directly by private employers If the' Chief of Police concludes that such a department- 
contraci model for outside employmeni is nol advisable, he shall consider alternative 
methods for regulatmg outside employmeni in use in other jurisdictions. The Chief of Police 
also shall consider use of the Time, Anendance. and Coun Information System to monitor 
outside employment. The proposed policy shall include provisions selling minimum wages 
for outside employment. The policy shall include provisions relating to liability of the 
Metropolitan Police Department to third panies approved by members engaging in outside 
employment and indemnification by outside employers to the Department for such liability, 


Section 7, Effective Date. Retroactivity. 


This Chapter shall be effective immediately upon enactment and applied retroactively, 
provided however that no member of the Meuopolitan Police Department shall be 
disciplmed for having engaged in conduct in violation of this Act prior to its effective date 
in conformity with the then-existing rules and regulations of the Metropolitan Police 
Department. 


Chapter 3 Deposit of Seized Currency 
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Seciion 1. 

(I) 

Seciion 2. 

(a) 

(b) 

Seciion 3. 
la) 

fb) 

(c) 

(d) 


Definitions 


“Seiad currentn-” means any cmrency or negotiabic instruniem with monemy value, 
including perso'nai checks, commeiciai checks, cashier’s checks, naveler s checks, 
bearer bonds, or money orders, seized by the Metropolitan Police Departjncnt or 
other District of Columbia law enforcement agency pending criminal or civil 
forfeinire proceedings. 


Seized Currency Deposited in Financial Institution 

Pending final disposition of forfeiture proceedings, seized cutrency shall be deposited 
promptly in an interest-bearing escrow account in a financial institution to be 
administered by the Corporation Counsel, To the extent pracucable. foreign currcnci' 
or negotiable instruments in foreign currency shall be converted to U.S. currency and 
deposited. 

Upon dispositions of forfeiture proceedings, seized currency deposited shall be 
transfeired to a general revenue fund for the District of Columbia, together with any 
accrued tmeresL or returned to the owners thereof as dircned by the Court. 


Exception 

Pursuant to a request from the United States Anomey for the District of Columbia, 
the Chief of Police ma\ gram an exception to this policy in extraordinary 
circumstances provided that the seized currency is to be used as evidence and has 
some independent evidentiary value. Seized currency retained pursuant to an 
exception shall be stored according to routine evidentiary procedures determined by 
the Chief of Police. 

“Independent evidentiary value" as used in subsection (a) of this section includes, but 
IS not limited to. the presence of fingerprints, wrinen notations, or dye markings; 
packaging in an inenmmating fashion: or traceable amounts of narcotic residue or 
other identifymg substance. 

In determining whether an exception shall be granted, the Chief of Police in 
consultation with the United States Attorney for the District of Columbia shall 
consider whether other means of preserving the independent evidentiary value of the 
seized currency is feasible, including photography. 

If only a portion of the seized currency has independent evidentiary value, the 
remainder shall be deposited pursuant to this Chapter. 
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(e) This Chapter does not apply to cuircncy advanced from appropriated funds for use 
in undercover aenvities. 


Section 4. Impiementation 

In consultation with the United States Attorney for the District of Columbia and the 
Comormion Counsel, the Chief ofPoI.ee shall promulgate regulations to implement this 
ChSter within 30 davs of its enactment. This Chapter shall be retroactive md all seized 
cuirencv within the possession of the Metropolitan Police Department shall be promptly 
deposited upon enactment of this Chapter and adopuon of the regulauons. 

Chapter 4 : Retirement Under Disciplinary Investigation 


Section 1. Findings. 

( 1 ) The Council frnds that members of the Metropolitan Police Department currently are 
permined to retire or resign from the police while under disciplinary investigation without 
ramifications for their potential misconduct. 


1 The Council finds that no member who is under investigation for alleged misconduct 
should be permitted entirely to escape discipline through retirement or resignation while under 
investigation. 


Section ; Definitions. 

f 1 1 "Conditional Retirement" means that a member has retired from the Metropolitan 
Police Department while under disciplinary investigation for serious misconduct. 

(2 1 "Disciplinary Investigation" means any official investigation by the Metropolitan 
Police Department, including but not limited to the Office of Internal Affairs, of 
allcEaiions of serious misconduct by any member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department. 


i3 i “Serious Misconduct" means any felony violation of federal, local, or District of 
Columbia law. making of a false statement under oath, falsification of official records 
or reports, unnecessary force, compromising a felony or assisting a person to escape 
investigation or prosecution thereof, use of illegal controlled substances, or other 
violations as determined by the Chief of Police by General Order. 


(4) “Retirement” means the voluntary separation of a member from the Metropolitan 
Police Department after the member's pension rights, retirement pay, or other 
benefits have accrued and vested as provided by federal or District of Columbia law 
or regulation. 
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(5) “Resignation” means the volunian- separation of a member from the Metropolitan 
Police Depanment before the member’s pension rights have accrued and vested. 

Section 3 . Completion of Disciplinait- investigations. 

The Metropolitan Jolice Department shall complete a disciplinart’ investigation, including 

issuing findings pursuani to the General Orders, of a member regardless of whether that 

member resigns or reures while under mvestigaiion. 

Section 4. Conditional Retirement. 

A. Should a member of the Metropolitan Police Department retire or resign while under 
disciplinarv investigation, that member shall be deemed to be in conditional 
retirement until the disciplinan’ investigation is completed and fectual findmgs are 
made. 

B. A member who is in condibonal retiicment shall not be paid a pension or receive 
other accrued benefits of any kind, including salary, compensatory time, or accrued 
leave, during the pendency of the disciplinary investigation into his alleged 
misconduct. 

C The Metropolitan Police Department shall complete the disciplinary investigation of 
anv member in conditional retirement within 25 days finm the date that the member 
retired or resigned. If the police depanment has not completed the investigation 25 
davs from the date or retirement or resignation, the matter shall be deemed to be 
closed and the allegations of misconduct not sustained. 

D. If at any time during a member's conditional retirement, the Metropolitan Police 
Department finds that the allegations of serious misconduct are not sustained or arc 
unfounded, the matter shall be deemed to be closed and the member's pension rights 
and accrued benefits shall be paid retroactive to the date at which the member 
imtiali)' retired or resigned from the department. 

E. Ifthe Metropolitan Police Depanment sustains the allegations of serious misconduct 
the disciplinary process shall proceed as if the member in conditional retirement 
continued to be a member of the Department. The member shall be accorded all 
nghts to which he is entitled under federal and District of Columbia law and 
regulations, police regulations, and any applicable labor agreement 

F. Should the Metropolitan Police Department ultimately deiemiine that a m e m b er in 
conditional retirement should be subjected to discipline as provided by law and 
regulation, the member shall be subject to penalties in lieu of discipline as provided 
m Seciion 5. 
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Section 5 . 


A member who retires or resigns from the Mciropoiitan Police Departmeni wimoui 
knowinB that he was under disetphnary investiganon for serious misconduct s^l not 
be deemed to be in. condidonaJ renrcmenL but shall instead be provided *c 

opporamiiv to continue employment with the Depanmentdurmg the pendenm o e 

disciplinaiy investigation. Should the member decide to mure or resign Mer he has 
been infoimed of the disciplmary investigation, he shall be deemed to be in 
conditional retirement as provided in this Section. 


Penalties in 


Lieu of Discipline for Members in Conditional Retirement, 


The Metropolitan Police Department shall set the level of disciplme for a member in 
conditional retirement as if he continued to be a member of the Department. 


For each day of suspension that a member in conditional retiicmeni would have 
received as discipline had he remained a member of the Depaitment, the member 
shall be assessed a penalty of SI 00 up to a maximum of $5,000. 


C. If a member in conditional retirement would have been tenainated from the 
Department as discipline for serious misconduct, the member shall be assessed a 
penairo of no less than S 1 .000 and no greater than $5,000 in the discretion of the 
Chief of Police. 


Section 6. Payment of Penalties. 


Penalties assessed against a member in conditional retirement as provided in Section 6 shall 
be treated as a debt owed to the District of Columbia government and shall be deducted from 
the member's pension, retirement pay. or any other accrued benefits. 


Section 7. Administrative Procedures Act. 


A member in conditional retirement may challenge the imposition of penalties as provided 
in Sections 6 and 7 is an administrative proceeding before the District of Columbia Office 
of Employee Appeals pursuan: to the Distnct of Columbia Administrative Procedures Act 

D C, Codc§ l-1501,£U£fl. 

Section 8. Severability and Construction. 

This Chapter should be broadly construed to effect its remedial purpose. If any provision of 
this Act IS ultimately judicially determined lo be invalid, any remaining provisions not so 
found shall be given full effect where possible. 


Section?. Effective Date. Retroactivity. 

This Chqjter shall be effective immediately upon adoption of regulations by the Chief of 
Police to implement this Chapter. The Chief of Police shdl adopt such regulations within 
60 days of enactment. 
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Responses to 

Senate DC Government Subcommittee 
Follow-up Questions 

1. District Strategy for Training and Human Resource Development 

The District of Columbia’s training strategy is addressed in FY 2000 Key Budget Issues, 
Chapter 6, “Human Resource Development: Developing a More Capable Workforce.” 

• See ATTACHMENT A 

2. What is the plan for benchmarking District services against other jurisdictions? 

The District of Columbia will build on two benchmarking studies conducted by the Office of 
Budget and Planning in 1998 and 1999. The first study attempted to benchmark 15 district 
agencies against comparable agencies in nine cities but found that many measures used by 
District agencies were not directly comparable to parallel agencies in other jurisdictions. 

This is a coiimion problem in benchmarking and was reflected in data mismatches among the 
benchmark sites. Even with the data mismatches, usefiil benchmarking data was 
incorporated into the FY 1999 Operating Budget and Financial Plan 

The follow-up study focused on five cities that Mayor Williams had visited on a fact-finding 
tour — Detroit, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Phoenix and Portland, Oregon — and informed the 
budget formulation for the FY2000 Proposed Operating Budget. Based on the lessons 
learned about comparability, great emphasis was placed on identifying a few comparable 
measures among the five sites rather than requesting many sites to match the way data is 
gathered and repotted in the District. The focus of this study was on efficiency in terms of 
costs, personnel and facilities. For instance, the study revealed that the Fire and Emergency 
Services Department serves a smaller geographic area, has more fire stations per square mile 
and has more employees per 10,000 residents than any of the comparable benchntark sites. 
(See ATTACHMENT B fiom May 3 testimony). 

In surtuner 1999, the District will expand upon this research with follow-up research in the 
five jurisdictions cited above. The initial focus will be to benchmark the DC Scorecard 
measures against these five sites as well as against neighboring jurisdictions to leam how the 
District compares against cities and counties in the surrounding region. The District is also 
participating in the Regional Performance Measurement Consortium, whose membership 
includes Alexandria, Arlington, Fairfax County, Herndon, Prince William County, and 
Virginia Beach, Virginia as well as Montgomery County and Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. This effort will provide comparative data as well as support multi-jurisdictional 
cooperation on a variety of initiatives including, but not limited to, economic development, 
combating crime and establishing performance-auditing standards. 
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3. Status of Position Reclassification Initiative 

The D.C. Office of Personnel has awarded Deloitte and Touche consulting firm with the contract 
to design a new automated Classification/Compensation System, which will be directly linked to 
the new Performance Evaluation System also underway. These initiatives will be completed by 
September 30, 1999, at which time proposals will be submitted to the Mayor, and to the D.C. 
Council for approval. 

The objective is to design new systems to: 

• Reflect organizational values and objectives; 

• Align with D.C. government’s strategic business goals; 

• Meet legislative requirements; 

• Objectively measure employee performance; and 

• Accurately classify positions directly tied to a competitive pay structure. 

Deloitte & Touche will ensure these two new systems are designed to reflect the “best practices” 
being utilized today, as well as the vision, goals, and objectives of the Mayor. Specifically, over 
the next several months, Deloitte & Touche consultants will conduct individual management 
interviews with agency heads, members of the D.C. Council, union representatives from the 
Labor/ Management Partnership Council, and other key stakeholders. A representative sample of 
employees will also be invited to participate in focus group sessions to provide their viewpoints on 
oiu current performance evaluation and classification/compensation systems, and, to develop ideas 
for redesigning these two systems. Customized salary surveys will be sent to peer organizations, 
including major cities, local municipalities and government agencies, and local private sector 
companies to assess our competitiveness in the market. 

The rollout across various agencies will be decided after this approval process. This will include 
the reclassification of all positions and the training all managers on the new system. 

• See ATTACHMENT C, Statement of Work, District of Columbia Classification/ 
Compensation System. 

4. District of Columbia Incentive Programs for Employees 
Existing incentive awards programs 

The District has a wide variety of awards programs that include tangible and honorary awards. 
Employees may receive cash awards for suggestions of process improvements that yield tangible 
or intangible benefits: 

• Up to $25,000 for suggestion with a tangible benefit (proportional to benefit) 

• $5,000 or 10% of employee salary for suggestion with an intangible benefit 
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Additional incentives to recognize outstanding service on a short-term project or over a long 
period of time include: 

• Time-off without charge to accrued leave 

• Reward of tangible items no more than $50 value for excellent efforts (e.g., baseball or 
movie tickets) 

• Recognition awards (certificates of appreciation) 

Finally, DC employees can earn quality step increases based on perfomiance up to a full 
additional step. 

Incentives under development 

District employees will be able to benefit through gain sharing programs and to compete to 
provide services under managed competition. Managed competition contracts may also feature 
gain sharing if the employees so design their bid. 

• See ATTACHMENT D, FY 2000 Key Budget Issues, Chapter 7, “Managed Competition: A 
Strategy for Improving Services.” 

5. Minority Business Participation Programs. 

Small business set-asides in the District of Columbia are identified under the designation of 
"local, small and disadvantaged businesses." The Department of Human Rights & Local 
Business Development administer this program. The mission of DHR/LBD is to foster economic 
growth and development of Local, Small and Disadvantaged businesses through supportive 
legislation, business development programs, agency and public-private sector compliance. 

• See ATTACHMENT E, Department of Human Rights & Local Business Development fact 
sheet and organization chart. 

6. Monitoring Performance 

The DRAFT District of Columbia Management Report describes the District of Columbia’s 
performance management system. 

• See ATTACHMENT F 

7. How are employees are involved in decision-making and developing quality 
management programs? 

The Williams Administration believes that employees must play a meaningful role in 
decision making especially with regard to identifying ways to improve service delivery. The 
employees who know the work of an agency best will be best positioned to propose and 
design process improvements and reforms. 

The primary vehicle to engage District government employees in decision making on a 
variety of issues, not just developing quality management programs, is the Labor 
Management Partnership Council. The Council was established to facilitate a new labor- 
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management culture in the District of Columbia. In particular, the Council will incorporate 
employee participation in decisions and train both management and labor to make the 
cooperative process work. As a result, the District government will improve service delivery 
and will create a better work environment for all of its employees. 

The Partnership is co-chaired by Mayor Anthony A. Williams and Josh Williams, President 
of the Washington Council, AFL-CIO. 

In addition to the activities outlined in the attached report by the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, in summer 1999, the District will conduct a survey of employees to 
complement a survey of District residents on the quality of government services. In addition 
to gauging employees’ opinions of the quality of service delivery, the survey will seek to 
elicit employee opinions on agency culture, success factors for managing change in each 
agency’s culture and factors of each agency’s culture that may inhibit change. 

• See ATTACHMENT G, Labor Management Partnership Progress Report, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, April 1999. 
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Attachment A 

Human Resource Development: 
Developing a More Capable Workforce 

FY 2000 Key Budget Issues 
Chapter 6 
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Human Resource 
Development 


Developing a More Capable Workforce 

Executive Summary 

To realize the dream of transfonning the District mto a model American city requires the 
District to deBver world-class service. Like the athlete visualizing a gold medal and embarking 
on the journey to reach it, the District workforce needs a vision to focus on and the appropriate 
tools and training to achieve it 

However, while millions of dollars are allocated for training, ostensibly to improve the 
workforce's efficiency and effectiveness, the impact this training has on service delivery in the 
District is unknown. Several conditions exist which prevent current training from being more 
effective. The District lacks: 

• A strategic plan for training or an office that coordinates District-wide training; 

• A mechanism to morritor and certify the quality of training; and 

• A system to assess the impact of training on govemment operations and services. 

Currently, the Center for Workforce Development, administered by the Office of Persormel, 
provides training to the District workforce. However, the current structure is not capable of 
uaeeting the needs of the District employees so that they can fulfill the vision and meet the 
priorities articulated by the Mayor. Likewise, the Human Resources Development Fund, 
created to fund training activities, is now used to support other activities. 

This paper proposes that the Human Resources Development Fund, originally created to 
fund training activities in the District, be solely directed toward funding a District-wide training 
program that will provide the necessary knowledge and skills to help achieve the goal of 
becoming a model American dty. This report offers a framework for training programs, a plan 
for accountability, and a centralized training office to coordinate these efforts. The reconstituted 
training program will have three components: 


1. A comprehensive trairring program with multiple sites, methods of delivery, and 
program options designed to meet the identified training needs of the workforce; 

2. A systematic assessment process that measures the quality of training and ensures the 
accountability of both employees and trainers; and 

3. A central office that is responsible for developing the comprehensive training program, 
managing the assessment process, and making adjustments to programs and policies as 
necessary. 


Government of the District of Columbia 
CoJiwctmg Resaaras /o Results 
Poge F-1 
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Human Resource Development 


Background 

Every athlete that competes in the Olympics has one thing in common; they were all once 
beginners. The transformation from beginner to world-class athlete requires extensive training, 
practice, and even failure. To realize the dream of transforming the District into a model 
American dty requires the District to deliver world-class service. like the athlete visualizing a 
gold medal and embarking on the journey to reach it, the District workforce needs a vision to 
focus on and the appropriate tools and training to achieve it 

An examination of the current state of training in the District, including funding, 
organization, and results, leads to the following conclusions: 

■ The District lacks a strategic training plan that outlines the role and expected outcomes of 
training, both centrally and at the agencies; 

• There is no method of ensuring or measuring the quality of training; 

• The lack of data about training expenditures, quality, and outcomes prevents informed 
decision-making about training-related activities and funding; 

• The lack of a centralized training function to develop policy, or coordinate, monitor, 
evaluate, and implement training procedures and policies has resulted in an unfocused, 
uncoordinated approach; and the impact of training on job performance and productivity 
cannot be determined. 

In Fiscal Year 1997, the District government recognized the need for training the employees 
of die District of Columbia. By Mayoral Order, the Human Resources Development Fund (HD) 
was created and provided with $12 million for training. HD was charged with facilitating and 
managing investments in the workforce. As shown in Exhibit 1, over the course of the last three 
fiscal years, the funding for the HD has decreased because the office has been unable to expend 
its funds. 


Exhibit 1; Human Resources Development Fimd Expenditures (in millions) 


1 Item 

FY1997 

FY1998 

FY1999 

Funding 

115 

6.0 

6.7 

Expenditures 

65 

3.5 

3.8 

Percent Expended 

57% 

58% 

N/A 


Note; Because FY 1999 figures include pre-encumbrances and encumbrances, an accurate reflection 
of percent expended is not possible. 


While the purpose of this fund has been to provide training-related programs, in FY 1999 
only 42 percent of total funding is allocated for framing related expenditures. Currently, 
District-wide training is provided through the Center for Workforce Development (CWD), 
funded through HD and a part of the Office of Persormel. Out of a $6.7 million budget in FY 
1999, only $2.8 million is devoted to CWD or training activities. The remainder is devoted to 
other personnel related activities, such as developing a classification compensation structure, 
executive searches, and performance evaluation. 


Government of the District of Coiumbio 
Cpnnecting Resources to Results 
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Human Resource Development ■' ' 7 


CWD runs three major training programs, as shown in Exhibit Z However, these 
progirams are passive in that the employee must aggressively pursue this training in order to 
receive it 


Exhibit 2z FY 1999 Center for Workforce Development Training Programs 


1 Program 

Funding 

Center for Excellence in Municipal Managemertt (CEMM) 

$500,000 

Leadership Integration and Empoweraient Ptogram (UEP) 

$250,000 

Skills Development Institute at UDC (SDI/UDC) 

$670,000 

Total 

$1,420,000 


Agendes also conduct training on their owm. For example, the Metropolitan Police 
Department conducts firearms training and Fire and Emergency Medical Services conducts fire 
suppression training. The District of Columbia Public Schools devotes the largest amount of 
resources to training, over $1 million annually. Currently, there is no method of knowing 
exactly how much is spent on training at each agency, and thus District-wide on training- 
related activities. A review by agency of expenditures for tuition for employee training shows 
that expenditures in FY 1998 totaled only $4.7 million district-wdde. Appendix A provides a list 
of these expenditures for Fiscal Year 1998. While this figure does not include what agencies 
spent for training at conferences, and through contracts, it provides an indication that training is 
not a large part of agencies' budgets. What makes assessing the state of training in the District 
so difficult is this present inability to track training expenditures or results. 

clions Necessary for a Successful Training Program 

The District must take steps to develop a training program that will assist our workforce 
achieve fte vision of providing the service expected of a model American dty. These steps 
include; 

• Develop a strategic training plan consistent wifii the Mayor' s priorities. This plan should 
outline the role and expected outcomes of training, bofii centrally and at the agencies. The 
plan should include the overall framework and specific steps for implementation. 

■ Measure training and performance data in order to determine training optioirs for 
employees. Informed decisions regarding training require accurate informatioii. Tracking 
training data will play a key role in developing, monitoring, and managing the training 
program. 

• Develop a centralized training office to develop policy, coordinate, monitor, evaluate, and 
implement training procedures and policies. A central training office will be accountable 
for ensuring training quality, coordination, and results. It will also ensure that the strategic 
training plan is developed and implemented. 

• Track the performance of employees in training programs and the impact of training on job 
performance and productivity. While it is possible to track aggregate numbers of people 
who take training, currently, it is not possible to track the impact of training on employee 
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Humon Re&ource Development 


performance. Developing a system to certify the quality and results of training will be a 
requisite step of a successful training program. 

■ Track die quality and performance of trainers. Tracking training expenditures does not 
necessarily translate into improved employee performance. Only by ensuring diat the 
training classes meet standards of quality can we be sure that they will have an impact on 
employee performance. 

These are necessary actions to obtain value on the investment made in training. Simply 
investing more resoiuces into this current state is not the answer. In order for training to 
provide benefit to the employees and to the District, a new approach must be developed for 
training our employees. Training must be viewed as an integrated process for better 
performance and service quality, not a one-time event 

The Omnibus Personnel Amendment Act of 1993 provides additional imperative for better 
training - including management training. Among its provisions, it creates a management 
supervisory service (MSS) which will be an "at-will'' appointment In order for managers to 
maintain their appointment, they must be trained in effective management and leadership skills 
so that they can effectively lead their organizations. 

Human Resources Development: A New Beginning 

Performance irrqjrovement occurs when training is integral to organizational process and 
woven into the fabric of the organization. When conceptualized and implemented as part of a 
strategic plan, training can play a significant role in ffie recruiting, devdoping, and retaining 
quality staff. It improves customer service and productivity. To reap these benefits, training 
must be aligned with defined organizatior\aI goals and needs and also address the needs of the 
individual. 

Implementation of an effective training organization involves a three-pronged approach: 

■ Identify training needs and develop a comprehensive set of training programs, both on a 
District-wide basis zind an agency-by-agency basis; 

■ Develop a systematic process for measuring the quality of training and ensuring the 
accountability of both employees eind trainers; and 

■ Create a central office that is responsible for developing and managing the training 
programs, carrying out the assessment process, and using what is learned from the 
assessments to adjust the programs as necessary. 

Exhibit 3 provides an illxistration of how these three components of the training program 
would interact to provide an effective District trcuning program 


Govemment of the District of Columbia 
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In general, these three components would interact in the following manner: 

1. The Training Program Management Office would develop training programs through the 
use of internal and external resources. 

Z The activity in the training program would be monitored for quality and results by the 
Program Accountability function of the Training Office. 

3. The data from Program Accountability would be irsed to continuously improve the quality 
of the Training Programs as well as report to the District the impact training is having on 
the ability of the District to delivery quality services efficiently and effectively. 

The type of activities envisioned in each component of the model is described in further 
detail below. 

Component 1. Developing Training Programs 

The relationship between an employer and an employee is a partnership. The employer 
provides the employee compensation for an agreed upon level of performance. Additionally, 
the employer provides the employee with the tools necessary to accomplish the employee's 
duties. Increasingly, in an era of a rapidly advancing technological wave, those tools are 
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intellectual. Therefore, the mix of classes offered must address the tools workers need to stay 
ahead of the wave. 

In addition to a variety of class subjects to address various employee needs, the methods of 
delivery should also be varied to accommodate different adult learning styles. Internal trainers, 
vendors and partnerships will all be required to ensure this program is a success. 

The training model below provides an illustration of how training will be implemented in 
the District Training programs will address the needs of above-average, average, and below- 
average performers, administered by a training office responsible for program development 
and quality assurance. 


Exhibit 4: Model for Implementing Training in the District 



3. Skill Specific Training 


2. Rehabilitative Training 
1. District-Wide Foundation Training 


1. District-wide Foundation Training 

a. Distnct-wide Orientation. Maintaining focus on a common vision of creating a model 
municipal government is a challenge for any dty. The District has embraced this 
challenge. This challenge requires that District employees be cognizant of their 
contribution to realization of this vision. This can be accomplished through a 
Fovmdation curriculum. These awareness classes will be provided to all District 
employees both initially at their orientation, and on an ongoing basis. These classes 
consist of the following: 

■ New employee orientation that provides complete and consistent information 
about the District government and its mission, goals, values, structure, 
operations, and policies; 

■ Customer service training both initially and on an ongoing basis; 
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■ Sexual harassment awareness training that articulates the District’s policy and 
complaint procedures; 

■ Training on the performance appraisal process to enable employees to be full 

c participants in the appraisal process and better manage their own performance 

to meet their goals; 

■ Code of Conduct training that provides employees full and fair notice of their 
ediical and professional responsibilities as public servants. 

Internal trainers will develop and provide this mix of classes. Training in each of these 
areas will be provided as part of a comprehensive new-hire orientation. Additionally, 
employees will be provided opportunities to enhance their knowledge in these 
subjects on an on-going basis. 

b. Basic Management Skills for Firsf-tier Managers. The linchpin for service delivery 
in any organization is the first-tier manager. The success and reputation of an 
organization rests with this individual’s ability to manage and nwtivate their staff. 
Frequendy, however, these managers are promoted to first-tier management positions 
bas^ on their functional expertise displayed as a line employee. Fiist-tier managers 
frequendy have had no formal management training. The organization does a 
disservice to these managers and the employees d\ey supervise if basic management 
training is not readily available. This training shoiild address basic management 
competencies enabling these managers to function in die variety of roles they must fill 
on a daily basis. The competencies this curriculum addresses include: 

■ The performance appraisal process (writing job descriptions, documenting 
performance, providing feedback, and evaluating employees), 

■ Time management, 

* Presentation skills, 

■ Corrective counseling techniques, 

■ Problem solving, 

■ Sexual harassment awareness for managers (recognizing problems and handling 
complaints), 

■ Managing diversity, 

■ Written communication skills, 

■ Situational leadership, 

■ Team building, and 

■ Myers-Briggs analysis. 

The key to providing managers will the tools they need to manage is to make the 
training accessible and ongoing. Internal trainers and appropriate vendors will be 
used to provide this training. Other classes will be developed as needs are identified. 
Various methods of delivery will be used to enhance skills and mastery of 
management competencies. 
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c. Higher Management Skills. The District government has entered into a partnership 
with The George Washington University School of Business and Public Management 
and the Center for Excellence in Municipal Management to create the District of 
Columbia Certified Public Manager Program. The purpose of this program is to 
develop a highly shilled, well-trained managerial and executive corps. Employees 
must apply for this program. Applicants compete in the following areas: application 
evaluation, supervisory evaluation, writing sample, and interview. This is a yearlong 
program that leads to a certification in public management 

With the creation of the management supervisory service, this higher management 
training becomes even more critical. As the District demands greater performance 
from its employees, it will also require hi^er standards of performance from its 
managers. In order for these managers to be effective, it will require training on 
effective management and leadership. 

2« Rehobilitative Training 

Admittedly, some segments of the workforce may have already been overtaken by this 
rdentiess wave of skill requirements. Rehabilitative training will be offered to redress tills 
situation. This training will include, but is not limited to the following: 

■ Written communication skills at the beginner, intermediate and advanced levels 

■ Math skills at the beginner, intermediate and advanced levels; 

■ Computer literacy and applications beginning with the basics of keyboarding and 
continuing through use of commonly used applications in the government at beginner, 
intermediate and advanced levels; 

■ Language skills courses to address tiie growing need for bilingual workers in customer 
contact positions; and 

• Basics of budgeting and accounting. 

This mix of skill training will provide employees with the tools to meet the 
requirements and expectations of their job. Various methods and providers will be used to 
deploy this training, such as internal trainers, vendors, and partnaships such as the 
existing partnership with the University of the District of Columbia. Emphasis will be on 
appropriateness, accessibility, and variety of training methods used to achieve the highest 
degree of retention and mastery of the subject matter. 

Participation in the special skills progreim will be dependent upon the skills 
assessment currently being conducted at tiie agencies. This training will also be linked to 
duty descriptions, which indicate the need for a particular skill, and to what level that skill 
must be met. As specific skill deficiencies are identified, classes to address those 
deficiencies will be developed and made available to the population. 
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3. Skill Specific Training 

a. Financial and Personnel Systems Training. The Implementation of new tinancial and 
personnel systems requires the District to adequately train its employees in the use of 
tiiese systems to fully leverage the potential for improving internal operations through 
better systems. Training on the Comprehensive Automated Personnel/Payroll System 
(CAPPS) and the System of Accoimting and Reporting (SOAR) is required District- 
wide. This training is being proposed as a continuation of the training that has been 
ongoing. 

b. Procurement Training. A critical District government mission is fiscal stability, 
accountability and integrity through comprehensive financial management Vital 
components of tinancial management include project management, contracts 
administration, and writing accurate statements of work. The criticality of these areas 
and their impact oh the ability to accomplish this mission requires that procurement 
training be required of individuals who perform these functions. Furthermore, the 
Council has passed legislation mandating that the District conduct procurement 
training for its employees. 

An important component of sound tinancial management performance is 
comprehensive project management Project management is a disciplined approach to 
prqect implementation that stresses control and comprehension of all phases of the 
project cycle. A starting point for comprehoisive project management is writing 
accurate statements of work (SOW). Lack of adequate training in die formulation of 
SOWs may result in unsatisfactory contract performance due to vaguely written SOWs. 
Further consequences of inadequate training are significant revisions and corrections. 
Contract adrninistration is another important component to sotmd financial 
management performance due to the importance of providing well-written contracts 
that provide goods and services to the District 

To increase the collective capacity to manage projects and enhance project success, 
training classes in project management, contracts administration, and writing SOWs 
will be offered on an ongoing basis. Initially this training will be offered by outside 
vendors. 

c. Tuition Assistance Program. The Tuition Assistance Program supports long-range 
District goals for maintaining a high-quality workforce and CTihandng professional and 
personal development, recruitment, and retention. It does this by providing 
educational opportunities in the form of tuition assistance for coursework toward an 
undergraduate or graduate degree. This program is designed for dedicated, intelligent 
employees who need additional educational credentials in order to progress in their 
career. The program forges a partnership between the employee and employer because 
of shared monetary responsibility. The District will reimburse toe employee for a share 
of their tuition costs, but toe employee will have to provide the remainder. 
Additionally, participation in this program would mandate a minimum grade to be 
eligible for reimbursement Employees will be restricted to District colleges and 
universities — so toe money will stay in the District. 
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4. Other Training Activity 

a. Agency Training. In addition to die training activity being conducted District-wide 
through the aforementioned programs, tiiere are also training activities taking place 
within the agencies. While data on agency training activity is limited, there is no 
doubt that this training should continue. Agencies such as Metropolitan Polir 
Department, Fire and Emergency Medical Services, and the District of Columbia 
Public Schools require specialized skills of dieir employees. Agency funds should 
continue to fund these activities. 

Appendix A shows all the training expenditures in Ot^ect Class 419 (Tuition for 
Training). In FY 1998, agencies, including HD, spent $4.7 million on training 
personneL 'fhe conclusion that can be drawn from this limited information is that 
while agencies recognize the value of training and are allocating resources to it, the 
results of training are unknown. 

What the Training Program Management Office can do is monitor agency training 
activities so diat they can be better coordinated with the District training. 
Furdiermore, economies of scale are possible if there is an awareness of the activity- 
taking place at the agency level 

Finally, to report on activity in the District requires coordinating training activities 
and Imowledge with the agencies. A true picture of training activity, expenditures, 
and results are not possible without this information. 

b. OCFO Training Program. The OCFO is currently attempting to implement several of 
the initiatives describe above. The OCFO training program can serve as an incubator 
for several initiatives that may be beneficial for the entire city. These programs 
include: 

■ Code of Conduct training 

■ New hire orientation (that addresses the topics noted under the Foundation 
Training Program), 

■ First-tier manager training, 

■ Tuition Assistance Program (proposed), 

■ Computer Based Training (proposed), and a 

■ Certification Program (proposed). 

Since the OCFO is independent, it provides a unique opportunity to initiate pilot 
training programs before District-wide implementation. 

e. Computer-Based Troining. If the District expects training to have an impact, it must 
leverage all tiie available means of training its employees including computer-based 
training. Some of these special skills training programs discussed earlier can take 
advantage of computer-based ticuning (CBT). According to the American Society for 
Tr ain ing and Development's 1998 State of the Industry report, "A solid relationship 
does exist between a company's performance and its workplace learning and 
development practices. Companies that use innovative training practices are likely to 
report improved performance over time and better performance than their 
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competitors." Computer based training (CBT) is an innovative practice that provides 
a tremendous enhancement to existing instructor-led classes. A computer lab at 
major work population centers of District employees provides a convenient and 
accessible means to access training. CBT is an excellent -mechanism for self-paced 
learning and refresher classes. By providing open labs during office hours employees 
are able to set their own time to perform training. 

Component 2. Ensuring Quality and Efficacy of the Training Program 

Developing a training program utilizing multiple methods of delivery and subjects is only 
one of the three parts of the training program- The sea>nd leg of the tripod is to ensure quality 
of tile training programs and monitor its impact on employee performance. For training to be 
results-drivoi &ere must exist a method of measuring the quality of classes and impact on 
performance. Measurement of training xvOl be accomplished three ways: 

1. Contractor training will be evaluated before it is given and while it is offered, 

2. Participants will be tested to ascertain competence in subject matter necessary to 
perform their job, and 

3- Supervisors will be surveyed to determine impact of training on job performance. 

1. Ensuring Training Quality 

"There is no relationship between investment in computer technology and corporate 
performance," according to Paul Strassmann, autiior of The Squandered Computer and former 
CTO of General Foods. Implementation of new technology is difficult and complex. 
Frequently, implementation of a major IT system is accompanied by polarization within tiie 
organization where one side maligns the new system, the other laments that employees 
can't or won't learn the system- Neither side is really at fault The weak link in IT 
implementation has historically been the training associated with it Frequently 
individuals who are not experienced in instructional design hastily develop that training. 
User manuals and training display a distinct lack of quality. The training it^ emphasizes 
what fhe system does and how it does it instead of concentrating on the people who will 
use tiie system to accomplish tiieir jobs. 

Training for results begins with contractor-provided training on the major computer 
systems (CAPPS/SOAR) implemented by the District Proactive measures are required to 
ensure that training is the critical link ensuring successful system implementation and not 
the weak link explaining less than optimal system performance. Therefore, training 
components of vendor proposals will be carefully scrutirazed; 

■ To confirm instructor credentials, 

■ To training effectiveness and quality of participant materials, 

■ To identify prerequisite specifications of the training so that all attendees are prepared 
and ready to learn, 

■ To include examinations to ensure participants are retaining the necessary information 
to perform effectively on the job using the new system, and 

• To determine consistency and sustained quality through evaluations and auditing. 
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2. Ensuring that Employees Learn 

In addition, standards of performance indicating the level at which employees must be able 
to operate and utilize systems must be established. Once this occurs, employees 
completing training will then be tested to ensure they meet established standards. 
Participants with exceptional scotes wiH receive further training to become internal trainers 
on the new system- An internal cadre of system instructors ensures that new hires receive 
instruction on the system and users have access to refresher or upgrade training. 
Additionally, help groups will be established composed of the highest scoring students. 
These groups will provide system users several experts they may contact to get questions 
answered and replace the hdp desks currently provided by the contractor. 

The certification program will also be extended to off-tiie-sheif computer software 
applications tiiat are necessary tools for employees to accomplish their duties. Employees 
desiring positions, which require these computer skills, will be required to certify on the 
programs to be eligible for the position. 

3. Ensimng Performance Improvement as a Result of Training 

Reinfordng the principle that training is an ongoing process integral to work, not separate 
from it, means involving supervisors and managers in the process. Upon successful 
completion of training and on-the-job application of the new skills, employees' supervisors 
and managers will be surveyed to ascertain the impact the training had on job 
performance. 

Component 3* Central Coordinotion of the District's Training Program: 

The third component is organizing an office to coordinate, plan, monitor, and execute the 
training program. Centralized planning and decentralized execution of District training 
programs will be accomplished by the District Training Office in the Office of Personnel This 
office will remedy the findings addressed previously by achieving the following: 

■ Develop a Training Strategic Plan aligned witii District goals and priorities. 

■ Coordinate with dty agencies to develop a comprehensive report on training in the District 
that will provide at a minimum: 

> Nximber of employees trained by dass and District- wide, 

>■ Per capita expenditures. 

Total training expenditures, 

>■ Master list of ail training subjects offered, 

> Attendance by subject, 

> Number of classes by subject, 

Metiiods of delivery, and 

Training results— number of students tested, pass rate, student satisfaction with 
training, supervisor satisfaction with training impact on job performance. 
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■ Coordinate training requirements of agencies to achieve economies of scale for widely 
requested vendor training. 

■ Benchmark District training with other dty governments and private industry. 

■ Coordinate with project offices to provide training evaluation assistance during contract 
proposals. 

“ Manage an empbyee training certification program for those subjects identified in the 
Training Strategic Plan as critical job performance skills. 

■ Develop policies and procedures governing the various aspects of the training program. 

Conclusion 

Development of its intellectual capital, through investment in the workforce, will 
determine if the District is capable of attaining its vision. However, that investment must be 
managed to be effective. Initially, managing requires planning for training that meets the 
current needs of the workforce and responds to emerging needs. Accordingly, training must be 
organized in a way that addresses the right mix of training and maxiinizes its availability and 
aa^ssibili^. Also, a central training function must be established that does more tiian mana^ 
discrete programs, but also directs the District-wide strategy by articulating goals, objectives 
and policies to the agendes. Finally, training must be results-driven. Training for results 
requires that all stakeholders be held accountable for their respective roles. The District's 
prospect for attaining its vision rests with its ability to employ and maintain this management 
strategy. 

Appendix B shows the cost breakout of the various proposals discussed in &is paper. 
These proposals have been funded in the Mayori s FY 2000 Budget ffirou^ a o^mbination of 
existing baseline resources from the Human Resource Development Fimd of $65 million and 
new funding of $6,1 million. These funds have been re-allocated in the following manner 

■ $115 million in the reorganized Human Resource Development Fund to finance 
rehabilitative training, foundation curriculunv management training, computer based 
training, procurement training, tuition assistance program, DC Training Office, and Center 
for Excellence in Municipal Management 

■ $1.1 million in the Office of the Chief Financial Officer (OCFO) for systems training and the 
OCFO training program. 
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Appendix A; FY 1998 Actual Training Expenditures by Agency^ 


Agency 

Code 

FY 98 Expenditures 

DC Public Schools 

GA 

$ 

1,389,123.90 

Human Resources Development Fund 

HD 

$ 

1,318,620.54 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 

AT 

i 


Water and Sewer Authority 

LA 

i 


Fire and Emergency Medical Services 

FB 

i 


Department of Administrative Services 

AS 

$ 

97,096.30 

DC Superior Court 

FC 

$ 

92,797.59 

Metropolitan Police Department 

FA 

$ 


Department of Corrections 

FL 

$ 

71,227.01 

Business Services and Economic Development 

EB 

$ 


DC Public Libraries 

CE 

$ 


Office of the Inspector General 

AD 

1 


University of the District of Columbia 

GF 

$ 

42,129.77 

Pretrial Services 

FF 

$ 

42,097.33 

Department of Employment Services 

CF 

$ 


Department of Public Wori<s 

KA 

$ 


Office of Personnel 

BE 

$ 


Office of Emergency Preparedness 

BN 

$ 


Department of Human Development 

JA 

$ 


Department of Health 

HC 

$ 


DC Lottery Board 

DC 

$ 


Office of the Corporation Counsel 


1 


Public Service Corporation 

JB 

1 

14,348.07 

Department of Insurance and Securities Regulation 


1 

11,813.25 

DC Retirement Board 

DY 

1 

11,117.00 

Office of the City Administrator 

AE 

1 

10,936.63 

Office of the People's Counsel 

DJ 

I 

8,267.50 

Department of Parks and Recreation 

HA 

$ 

7,966.95 


^ This table does not capture training expenditures through contracts (OC 409) or reported elsewhere 
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Agency 

Code 

FY 98 Expenditures 

National Guard 

FK 

$ 

7,476.00 

Council of the District of Columbia 

AB 

$ 

7,165.00 

Office of the DC Auditor 

AC 

1 


DC Energy Office 

JF 

11 


DC Parole Board 

DD 

1 


Public Service Commission 

DH 

S 

2.689.00 

Board of Real Property Assessment and Appeals 

DA 

$ 

2,320.00 

Office of Campaign Rnance 

CJ 

$ 

1,841.95 

Office on Aging 

BY 

$ 

1,799.00 

Board of Elections and Ethics 

DL 

$ 


Board of Appeals and Review 

DK 

$ 


Department of Human Rights and Minority Business 
Development 

HM 

$ 

1,350.00 

Department of Housing and Community Development 

DB 

1 


Commission on Judicial Disabilities and Tenure 

DO 

$ 

950.00 

Office of Communications 

BB 

$ 

895.00 

Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs 

CR 

s 

831.68 

DC Courts 

FN 

$ 

540.66 

Contract Appeals Board 

AF 

\r 

500.00 

DC Court of Appeals 

FM 

$ 

■BH 

Office of Employee Appeals 

CH 

$ 

235.00 

Public Employee Relations Board 

CG 

$ 

89.00 

DC Housing Authority 

PH 

$ 

(395.00) 

Total 


$ 

4,677,757.11 
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Appendix B: Funding Required 


1 New Option 

FY2000 

FY2001 

FV'2002 

FY2003 

Rehabilitative Training 


5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Foundation Curriculum 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Basic Management Skills for 
First-Tier Managers 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.7 

Computer Based Training 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

Systems Training 
(CAPPS/SOAR) 

.5 

.0 

0 

0 

Procurement Training 
* Writing SOWs 

.20 


.10 

.10 

■ Contracts Admin. 

.20 


.10 

.10 

• Project Mgmt 

.20 


.10 

.10 

Total 

.60 

35 

.30 

30 

Tuition Assistance Program 

23 

3.0 

3.3 

33 

DC Training Office 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

Center for Excellence in 
Municipal Management 

3 

.5 

.5 

3 

OCFO Training Program 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.7 

Total 

12.6 

12.7 

13.0 

13.4 


Note: This proposal does not contain agency specific training items (Le.^ MFD, FEMS). 


Available Resources 

FY2000 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY 2003 

Htiman Development (HD) 

63 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

Total 1 

63 

63 

63 

6.5 


1 New Funding 

FY2000 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY2003 1 

j Total 

6.1 

6.2 

63 

6.9 


Note: Using 100% of HD for training related expenditures will mean that $3.6 million of current activity 
(i.e., employee classification, executive compensation, employee performance evaluation system) must be 
funded from other sources. 
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FY 2000 Proposed Operating Budget 


inie Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department's FY 2000 proposed operatiirgbud^t 
from all funding sources is $111,942,000 and 1,828 full-time positions, an irtcrease of S^XKAJQOO 
and 64 full-time positions over the FY 1999 budget The FY 2000 budget mdudes $3,242XX)0 to 
comply with an ^ 1999 corrgressional mandate to place an additiorral 5 EMS units into service. 
Local funds comprise 99 percent of die departments total budget The proposed FY MOO local 
budget is $111,861X)00, 

Hus funding level supports die provision of fire prevention, lire suppression, and 
emergency medical care from 32 fire stadons diroughout the dty. Analysis of dfy fire services 
induding die The Rivlin Report Novemer 1990, suggests that areas of District may have 
redundant levels of coverage. Recent benchmarking surveys indicate that the District has more 
fire stations and higher FTE levels than peer dties. 

As shown in Figure 1, each of die District's fire stations serves a smaller geographic area 
than peer ddes. The District's Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department serves 1.88 
square miles per fire station facility, compared to a peer average of 853 square miles per fire 
station. Geographic and demographic differences among these jurisdictions may explain some 
of the variances shown below. 
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The District Has 
More Fire Stations 
Per Square Mile 
Than Benchmarked 
Cities 

Each of the District's fire 
stations serves a sntaSer 
geographic area than peer 
cities. The District's Fite and 
Emergettcy Medical Services 
Department serves 1.88 
square miles per fire station 
fadlibj, compared to a peer 
average of SS3 square rtdles 
per fire station 


Square Miles Per File Station 

Fiscal Year 1998 



The District also has more employees per lO^XX) residents than six cities that it has been 
benchmarked against. Normalizing for differences in population. DCFEMS employs 33 full- 
time equivalents (Fits) per 10.000 District residents, compared to a peer average of 14 FTEs per 
lO/XX) residents. 

Although services provided by similar departments in peer cities are primarily fire same, 
there are some differences that may effect staffing levels and thus should be noted. For 
example, ttie Indianapolis Fire Department operates and staffs the city's 911 call center. In the 
Qty of Portland, a separate agerrcy. the Birreau of EmergetKy Communication receives all 
emergency calls and dispatches tire appropriate emergency response vehicles. As a result, the 
City of Portland's Bureau of Fire, Rescue, and Emergency Services does not employ these 
positions. The City of Phoenix's 911 call center is staffed by a police dispatcher in the Police 
Department assigned to process the calls. The police dispatcher forwards fire and medical 
emergency calls to the Phoenix Fire Department and handles only police-related emergencies. 
The Philadelphia Fire Deprutment operates the Fire Commurucations Center within the Gty's 
911 system and has the additional responsibility of regulating all public and private ambulance 
services. As a result of such differences, staffing levels may be over or understated compared to 
peer agencies. Figure 2 compares DCFEMS FTEs per 10,000 residents to five other cities. 
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STATEMENT OF WORK ^ 

FOR 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CLASSmCATION/COMPENSATION SYSTEM 
dated 

16 NoTember 1998 


C.1 INTRODUCTION 

The puipose of this soliciiaiioa is to procure the services of a qualified 
contractor of demonstrated competence and experience in both the public 
and private sector to develop, recommend and provide the Distria of 
Columbia government with a new or modified classification 
compensanon system. 


C.2 BACKGROUND 

The Stamioiy Authority is D.C. Code Tide 1, Chapter 6, Subch^ter 12, 
Classificadon; Compensation, D.C. Code § 1-612.1 et. seq. Rules to 
implement the ClassiScatlon System was published in the D.C. Register 
on May 22. 1981 and amended on March 19, 1982. Notices were 
published in D.C. Re^ster on May 11. 1979 and Februaiy 22, 1980 
regarding regulations governing the Conqtensation System. 

The Diserkt of Columbia govemtnem's position classification system is a 
comprehensive, orderly system for classifying positions by occupational 
group, series, classes, and grades accord!^ to similarities and 
differences in duties, tesponsibilities, and qualification requirements. 
Underlying this occupation cataloging system are tiie following fectors; 

1 . The need to identify positions with appropriate qualification 
standards; 

2. The principle of equal pay for substantially equal work; and 

3 . The principle that variations in ranges of basic pay for different 
positions should be in proportion to substantial differences in the 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification requirements of the 
work. 

Approximately 75 % of the workforce is covered under collective 
bargaining and can negotiate pay. 

The following projects are ongoing in the District government and will 
be linked to and utilized in the development and implementation of the 
new classification/compensaiion system. 


* As amended by Contractor's initial proposal dated 12/31/98; Points of Clarification dated 2/8/99 
as modified by Contractor's BAFO dated 2/1^99; correspondence dated 2/9/99, 2/1 1/99 and 
3/32/99.: ' 
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HR MANAGER 

The HR Manager is software which provided to the Office of 
Workforce Development, DCOP by the U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management (OPl^. HR Manager contains several replications which 
includes ALL Federal and District government occupations; 

• assistance in writing position descriptions; 

• assistance in writing performance standards; 

• assistance in writing vacancy announcements; 

• use of this software also identifies workforce training needs. 


TRADES AND LABOR OCCUPATIONAL STUDY (Wage Grade) 

The U.S. Office of Personnel Management is conducting a study 
concerning Wage Grade positions. 0PM will analyze and develop an 
occupational listing which will be incorporated into HR Manager. 


COMPETENCY-BASED BROADBANDING SYSTEM 

OPM and DCOP have had ongoing involvement in a Competency-Based 
Broadbanding Pilot Project which b^;an in 1997. Hie project consisted 
of selected DCOP staff with classification backgrounds as part of the 
focus group, and OPM human resources staff. Occupations were 
consolidated into the following competencies: 

• Administrative Support 

• Program and Policy 

• Professional 

• Managerial and Executive 

COMPENSAHON PHHjOSOPHY 

This project aims to address the need for an assessment and modification 
of the District governments existing compensation philosophy to provide 
fair and equitable compensation that is linked to performance. Hiis 
project is tied to the development of the new classification/compensation 
system. 


PERFORMANCE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

This project addresses the District government's need for a performance 
evaluation system that can be tailored to fit the needs of its agencies. 
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The focus of this project is on the implementation of a system that 
con^ts of several components that can fit various occupations and types 
of work. Among the elements DCXDP plans to incoiporate in the system 
are work expectations, objective work performance evaluations based on 
known criteria , tnuning, recognition of improvement, enhancemwit of 
accountability and productivity, the inclusion of customer service as a 
performance criterion, and an overall linkage to compensation. 


CURRENT CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 

The grade levels of positions are based on consideration of applicable 
factors such as knowledge and skills required by the position; 
supervisory controls excrdsed over the work; guidel^es used; 
complexity of work; scope and effect of work; personal contacts; 
purpose of contact; physical demand of the position; and work 
environment. 

The District government has continued to utilized the Federal 
classification system vwthout substantial change and the qualification 
standards as set forth in the X-118 and X-118C handbooks. 


C.3 RESPONSIBILITY OF D. C. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL IN 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW COMPENSATION PHILOSOPHY 

CURRENT.COMPENSATTQN PHILOSOPHY - Compensation shall be 
competitive with that provided other public sector employees having 
comparable duties, responfibilities, qualifications, and working 
conditions by occupational group. For the purposes of this paragraph, 
compensation shall be deemed to be competitive if it falls reasonably 
within the range of compensation prevailing in the Washington, D.C. 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA). Provided that 
compensation levels inay be examined for public and/or private 
employees outside the area and/or for federal government employees 
when necessary to establish a reasonably representative statistical basis 
for compensation comparison, or when conditions in the local labor 
market require a larger sampling of prevailing compensation levels; The 
D.C. Office of Personnel is responsible for surveying comparable pay in 
the SMSA. 

Pay for the various occupations and groups of employees shall be, to the 
maximum extent practicable, interrelated and equal for substantially 
equal work; and 

Differences in pay shall be maintained in keeping with differences in 
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level of work and quality of performance. 

Compensation may be negotiable for employees covered under collective 
bargaining and shall be con^tent with the above principles. 

Note: The District's Compensation Philosophy is currently under review 
but will be available prior to submission of proposals by prospective 
bidders. 


SCOPE OF SERVICES 


C.4.1 EnKTOSE/OBJECTIYES 

The new system must be one which can be used to classify, compensate 
and.evaluate all positions vtithin D. C. government excluding positions 
in the components identified in C.4. 1.7. The system must reflect the 
organizational values and objectives of the government to attract and 
maintain highly qualified personnel by providing a compensation and 
evaluation s)stem which is competitive with the surrounding public and 
private employers. 

The new system must have an automated classification/job evaluation 
process for the development of position descriptions. The new system 
must include a component to determine the levels of skills needed to 
perform the duties of the position and the lcvel(s) of compensation for 
the position and have an automated process for developing salary 
schedules, updating salary schedules, and projecting cost for salary 
increases/decreases for financial impact Automated system should be 
able to project cost of incrcascs/decrcascs in benefits to the employer and 
employee. 

The system must have an automated process for reviewing and malting 
termination as to which positions (excmpt/non-exempt) shaU be under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The new system shall provide guidelines 
and benchmarks to determine the exempt/non-exempt status of future 
positions and include the specific reasons for the exemption. 

The new system shall provide a plan for parity between the pay for 
union and non-union employees performing the same or similar duties to 
establish parity effective with the implementation of the new system. 

The contractor shall provide as many on-site training sessions as 
determined by the Contract Administrator to ensure a thorough 
understanding of the concepts and applications of the new 
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classification/compensation system. 

The new classification and compensation system must have some 
mechanism to allow for modifications in the system in the event of labor 
market shifts. 

The following components are to be excluded from the study; 

1. D.C. Public Schools 

2. University of the District of Columbia 

3. Office of the Chief Finandal Officer 

4. D.C. Lottery and Charitable Games Board 

5. D.C. Geneii Hospital/Public Benefit Corporation 

6. D.C. Housing Authority 

7. D.C. Water and Sewer Authority 

8. D.C. Fire and Emergency Medical Services D^rartment 
(uniformed members only) 

9 Metropolitan Police Dejiartmcnt (uniformed members only) 
11. Department of Corrections (except contractor shall review 
the positions in revised organizational structure of the 
Department of Corrections) 


C.4.2 COMPARATIVE MARKET SALARY SURVEY 

The Contractor shall conduct a total compensation survey including 

salary, benefits, and other forms of compensation of comparable 

public sector jurisdictions and appropriate private sector 

organizations subject to the following stipulations: 

1 . The survey must reflect a total compensation approach to 
market comparisons; 

2. The survey instrument and methodologies used must 
conform to generally accepted survey research methods; 

3. The criteria for selection of comparable jurisdictions must 
conform to generally accepted methods for selection of the 
jurisdiction be justifiable and be presented to the Project 
Work Group for review prior to the initiation of the survey; 

4. Survey findings must be presented in a suitable format to 
display rankings of minimum salary, maximum salary, and 
average salary;. 

5. Compare the District's compensation and benefit practices 
(e.g., number of grades, pay range within grade, basis for 
awarding increments benefit values) relative to the defined 
labor market; and 

6. The study should compare the District’s classification 
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standards with those of other jurisdictions with an emphasis 
upon whether the number and types of jobs are similar and 
whether the required level of education, experience, and 
training are comparable within classification groups. 
Develop and u tilis e a minimum of 250 benchmark 
classifications. 


C.4.3 


COMPENSATION. CLASSIHCATION AND EVALUATION 


The Contractor shall recommend classification/compensation plans 
for review, including a recommended selection. The plans shall 
include a comprehensive explanation of compensation, classification 
and evaluation policy, salary range width, salary range spread, and 
salary recommendations for each classification. 


The new plans are to address the following classification, 
compensation and evaluation issues: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Salary range overlap (how one grade impacts on another); 
Number of pay lines (grade/step); 

Pay adjustment procedures; 

Generalized vs. specialized job descriptions; 

Broad banding; 

Employee participation opportunities; 

Parity in non-union and union pay; 

American with Disabilities Act (ADA) job analysis 
requirements; and 

The roles of the personnel management specialist in 
determining classification. 


C.4.4 STATUS REPORTS 

The Contractor shall work in conjunction with a designated District 
Project Work Group and will provide status reports or conduct toll- 
gates on an agreed upon schedule. These toll-gates will be 
conducted with the project team and subsequent briefings will be 
provided to the Director. 

The Project Work Group will oversee the work of the Contractor, 
work with the Contractor to develop a comprehensive work-plan, 
provide overall and general guidance, and serve in an advisory 
capacity. 
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The Contractor will work with designated District Project Work 
Group who will oversee the work of the Contractor, provide 
information and guidance, and serve in a review and approval role. 


C.5.1 PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

The following tasks shall be completed by the contractor; 

Conduct a comprehensive study to include, but not be limited to, 
interviews of appropriate staff; examination and evaluation of the 
District’s existing classificadon/compcnsadon and benefits plan, 
policies and practices and a thorough review of the existing human 
resource system outlined below; 

Classification/compensation system and salary schedules 
. - Union collective bargaining agreements (pay comparability 
between union and non-union employees) 

Previous compensation studies 

Employee benefits 

EEO goals and objectives 

Personnel regulations and procedures regarding 

classification/compensation 

Relevant sections of the D. C. Code 

District Personnel Manual Issuances regarding 

classification/compensation 

Performance evaluation system 

Employee incentive award programs 

Training programs relates to classification/compensation 

Organizational/staffing charts 

Determine and recommend the positions that should comprise the 
Management Supervisory Service. 

Conduct audits/reviews of at least 10% of the positions in each of 
the following categories in the order listed below; 

Procurement 

Information Technology 

professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Wage 
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The audits/reviews should focus on the following: 

Are job duties arranged so as to make a maximum 
contribution to organirational mission, goals, and objectives? 
- Is work designed to attract and motive capable ^ployees? 
Can work duties be rearranged to give more variety and 
improve job interest? 

Can highly routine tasks that have no challenge be eliminated 
or automated? 

Has necessary attention been given to the development of 
career ladders and upward mobility? 

Prepare communications as often as determined by DCOP to inform 
District agency heads, managers and employees about the project, 
focusing on developing positive perceptions and facilitating 
understanding and cooperation. 

Conduct focus groups and interviews with a minimum of 200 
members, stakeholders, and employee representatives as determined 
by the Director of Personnel to learn their concerns and perceptions 
regarding current compensation and benefit practices; and learn 
what types of changes and incentives managers/employees feel are 
required to develop a better system which would improve 
productivity and employee morale; attract and maintain highly 
qualified employees and improve the overall operation of the 
government. 

Compare and graphically present District .salary levels and increases 
over the last five years with that of the Federal government and 
other public and private sector employers of comparable size and 
scope. 

Identify and recommend public and private sector employers and/or 
survey sources considered appropriate for market comparisons. 
Review comparability of the District's pay and benefits with these 
public and private employers. 

Compare the District's classification/compensation and benefit 
practices (e.g., number of grades, pay range within grade, basis for 
awarding increments benefit values) relative to the defined labor 
market. 

Identify non-monetary recognition and award programs successfully 
utilized by public and private employers, and evaluate and report on 
the potential for their use by the District. 
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Based on information obtained in preceding tasks, define the 
District's strategic compensation/benefit goals, and recommend 
compensation/benefit options considered most compatible with the 
defined goals. 

Produce a draft and a final study report of findings, 
recommendations and supporting justification. The report should 
include a discussion of, but not be limited to, the following: 

Appraisal of the District's current compensation and benefit 
plans and practice relative to public and private employers of 
comparable size and scope 

Non-monetary recognition and award programs successfully 
used by public and private employers and the potential for 
their use by the District 

Pros and cons of alternative compensation system(s) 
considered 

Criteria/methodology utilized to select compensation/benefit 
system(s) recommended 

Comprehensive description of all the components of the 
system(s) recommended 

How the recommended system(s) is (are) responsive and 
linked to the District's strategic goals 
Compatibility of recommended system(s) with, and/or 
required changes to, other integral components of the 
personnel system (e.g., performance appraisal system, 
promotional practices, personnel regulations) 

Requirements and proposed strategy for the design, 
implementation and annual administration of the 
recommended automated classification/compensation 
system(s) (e.g., in-house resources, consultant assistance, 
training, in both staff hours and time frame). Requirements 
must address necessary changes to integral components of 
the personnel system (e.g., performance appraisal, job 
evaluation system, etc.) 

Estimated costs for development of proposed automated 
classification/compensation system(s), including projected 
costs for required changes to other integral components of 
personnel system 

Estimated implementation costs and projected annual fiscal 
impact to personnel services budget 
Provide legislative and /or regulatory provisions needed to 
implement the new system. 

Develop a transit plan to convert from current plan to the 
newly designed plan. 

The Contractor shall draft proposed legislative amendments and 
proposed rules and regulations necessary to implement the new 
classification/compensation system. 
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SCHEDULE OF DELIVERABLES 
dated 

16 November 1998 


DELIVERABLES 

Due Date 

The Contractor shall deliver to the D.C. Office of Personnel the following Items within the 
time frames outlined below. 


SimVEYS. REPORTS AND BRIEFINGS 

Determine, under the guidance of the Project Woric Group, appointed by the Director of 
Personnel, the positions that should comprise the Management Supervisory Service 
required by D.C. Law 12-124. 

45 DAYS 
DACA* 

Conduct a total compensation siuvey including benefits, salary, and other forms of 
compensation of comparable public sector jurisdictions and appropriate private sector 
organizations subject to the following stipulations: 

1. The survey must reflect a total compensation approach to market 
comparisons; 

2. The survey instrument and methodologies used must conform to generally 
accepted survey research methods; 

3. The criteria for selection of comparable jurisdictions must conform to 
generally accepted methods for selection of the jurisdiction and must be 
justifiable and must be presented to the Project Work Group for review 
prior to the initiation of the survey, 

4. Survey findings must be presented in a suitable format to display rankings 
of mbimum salary, maximum salary, and actual salary,. 

5. Compare the District's compensation and benefit practices (e.g., number 
of grades, pay range within grade, basis for awarding increments benefit 
values) relative to the defined labor market; and 

6. The study should compare the District’s classification standards with 
those of other jurisdictions with an emphasis upon whether the number 
and types of jobs are similar and whether the required level of education, 
experience, and training are comparable within classification groups. 
Develop and utilize a minimum of 250 benchmark classifications. 

60 DAYS 
DACA* 

* DACA - DATE AFTER CONTRACT AWARD 


1 
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DELIVERABLES 

Due Date 

SURVEYS. REPORTS AND BRIEFINGS fconfdl 

Conduct audits/reviews of at least 10% of the positions in each of the following categories 
in the order listed below: 

Procurement 

Information Technology 

Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Wage 

The audits/reviews should focus on the following: 

Are job duties arranged so as to make a maximum contribution to 
organizational mission, goals, and objectives? 

Is work designed to attract and motive capable employees? 

Can work duties be rearranged to give more variety and improve job 
interest? 

Can highly routine tasks that have no challenge be eliminated or 
automated? 

Has necessary attention been given to the development of career ladders 
and upward mobility? 

90 DAYS 
DACA* 

Conduct focus groups and interviews with a minimum of 200 members, stakeholders, and 
employee representatives as determined by the Director of Personnel to learn their 
concerns and perceptions regarding current compensation and benefit practices; and learn 
what types of changes and incentives managers/employees feel are required to develop a 
better system which would improve productivity and employee morale; attract and 
maintain highly qualified employees and improve the overall operation of the 
government 

90 DAYS 
DACA* 

* DACA - DATE AFTER CONTRACT AWARD 
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DELIVERABLES 

Due Date 



The contractor shall recommend a alternative classification/compensation plan for review, 
including a recommended selection. The plan shall include a comprehensive explanation 
of compensation, classification and evaluation policy, salary range width, salary range 
spread, and salary recommendations for each classification. 

120 DAYS 
DACA* 

In addition, the contractor is to provide recommendations on the following clarification, 
compensation and evaluation issues: 

120 DAYS 
DACA* 

1. Salary range overlap (how one grade impacts on another); 

2. Number of pay lines (grade/step); 

3 . Pay adj ustment procedures; 

4. Generalized vs. specialized job descriptions; 

5. Broad banding; 

6. Employee pjirticipation opportunities; 

7. Parity in non-union and union pay; 

8. American widi Disabilities Act (ADA) job analysis requirements; and 

9. The roles of the personnel management specialist in determining 
classification. 


Compare and graphically present District salary levels and increases over the last five 
years with that of the Federal government and other public and private sector employers 
of comparable size and scope. 

120 DAYS 
DACA* 

Identify and recommend public and private sector employers and/or survey sources 
considered appropriate for maricet comparisons. Review comparability of the District's 
pay and benefits with these public and private employers. 

120 DAYS 
DACA* 

Compare the District's classification/compensation and benefit practices (e.g., number of 
grades, pay range within grade, basis for awarding increments benefit values) relative to 
the defined labor market 

120 DAYS 
DACA* 

Identify non-monetary recognition and award programs successive fiilly utilized by public 
and private employers, and evaluate and report on the potential for their use by the 

District. 

120 DAYS 
DACA* 

Draft proposed legislative amendments and rules and regulations to implement the new 
classification/compensation system. 

145 DAYS 
DACA* 

The Contractor shall provide as many on-site training sessions as determined by the 
Contract Administrator to ensure a thorough understanding of the concepts and 
applications of the new classification/compensation system. 

145 DAYS 
DACA* 

* DACA . DATE AFTER CONTRACT AWARD 
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DELIVERABLES 

Due Date 

AUTOMATED COMPENSATION SYSTEM 

TTie Contractor shall, in concurrence with a designated Project Work Group, design, 
recommend and implement an automated compensation, classification and job evaluation 
system based on the District’s new compensation phiIo»3phy. 

180 DAYS 
DACA* 

The new automated system will include computer software compatible with the District’s 
available information technology. The automated s>^ein will deliver the following 
services: 

1. The new system shall be automated and provide programs to classify, 
compensate and evaluate all positions within D. C. government excluding 
those identified. The system must reflect the organizational values and 
objectives of the government to attract and maintain highly qualified 
personnel by providing a compensation and evaluation system which is 
competitive with the surrounding public and private employers; 

2. The new system shall automate the classification/job evaluation process 
for the development of position descriptions. The new system must 
include a component to determine the levels of skills needed to perform 
the duties of the position and the level(s) of comp>ensation for the 
position; 

3 . The system must have an automated process for developing salary 
schedules, updating salary schedules, and project the total cost for salary 
increases or decreases (financial impact). 

4. The new automated system must have a program for reviewing and 
making determinations as to which positions are covered under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) (exempt/non-exempt). The automated 
system shall provide guidelines and benchmarks to determine the 
exempt/non-exempt status of future positions and include the specific 
reasons for exemption; 

5. The new classification and compensation system shall be programmed to 
allow for modifications in the system in the event of labor market shifts; 
and 

6. The contractor shall provide as many on-site training sessions as 
determined by the Contract Administrator to ensure a thorough 
understanding of the concepts and applications of the system. 

180 DAYS 
DACA* 

* DACA - DATE AFTER CONTRACT AWARD 
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Deloitte & 
Touche 


Deioitte & Touche LLP Tslephone: (212) 436-2(X)0 

Two World Financiai Center Facsimile; (212) 436-5000 

New York, New York 1 0281 -1 41 4 


ADDENDUM 
March 29, 1999 


Deloitte & Touche will produce and deliver to the District of Columbia a report 
summarizing findings and conclusions regarding positions that should comprise the 
Management Supervisory Service (MSS) required by D.C. Law 12-124 within 45 days 
after contract award. 


DeioitteTouche 

Tohmafsu 
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Attachment D 

Managed Competition; 

A Strategy for Improving Services 

FY 2000 Key Budget Issues 
Chapter 7 
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Managed 

Competition 


A Strategy for Improving Services 

Executive Summary 

As the District works to improve the quality, efficiency, and effectiveness of its services., 
it must seek innovative methods of service delivery that improves quality while also 
reducing cost Managed comf>etition is a model that has been used successfully throughout 
many cities to improve quality and reduce cost 

This policy paper proposes a three-tiered approach to improving the District 
government First, it must develop a managed competition program Second, for those 
services that cannot be competed it must develop an internal improvement program 
Finally, there are also services that the District may wish to stop providing altogether. These 
services should be contracted out to service providers who specialize in diese fields bringing 
expertise, quality, and efficiency to these areas. 

This approach is not without its challenges. The District must prepare its employees, 
identify services, and conduct risk assessments for competition. We expect that this program 
will take several years before the benefits can be completely reaped in terms of savings and 
performance improvement We are proposing a four-year implementation program with 
funding set aside for training, cost accounting, and competition preparation. 

Background 

Governments everywhere face a dilemma. Citizens demand better services, and yet the 
constraints on public budgets continue to grow. Revenues are limited and discretionary 
spending is unavailable to fund all the competing service needs. To provide the level of 
services citizens' demand, governments, including the District, have three basic options: 

■ Raise taxes 

■ Cut some services 

■ Improve efficiency 

Raising taxes on a population already under a heavy tax burden is not a viable option. 
It perpetuates the dovsmward economic spiral by driving out both businesses and residents, 
ultimately reducing the tax base. Cutting services on a population already poorly served is 
problematic. 

The last option remains. Government must improve its efficiency to provide better 
services and cut costs. Obviously, improving quality of service and reducing costs is a 
challenge that the District must meet. Managed competition is a method available to the 
District to achieve this goal. 


Government of the District of Columbio 
Connecting Resources to Results 
Poge G-1 
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Mahoged'Compefition: A Slridegy for improving Serwces 


The Public Monopoly and the Demand for Competition 

Monopolies - even public ones - are almost always inherently inefficient and resistant to 
change. A monopoly can charge higher prices and produce goods and services of lesser 
quality because consumers have no choice of alternative providers. 

In contrast, competitive markets, by necessity, are responsive to consumers and must 
continually update and improve processes and service delivery. Producers must compete 
with each other on price and quality in order to survive. Where monopolies are inevitable, 
government regulates them in the public interest. This same principle applies to 
government Historically, services are the sole domain of government with little or no 
competition from the private sector. As a result, there is a tendency to think of government 
as inefficient and ineffective because there is no incentive for government to be competitive 
against higher standards of service. 

Often, services of the same or higher quality can often be pxirchased through the 
competitive market for significantly less, despite the fact that competitive contractors must 
pay taxes and earn profits. 

Governments can no longer afford business as usual - i.e., non-competitive services. 
They must embrace strategies that improve the competitiveness of their services. One of the 
most effective means of encouraging competitive services in government is to engage in 
managed coTnpetition, which other cities have implemented with great success in reducing 
costs as well as improving service quality. 

What is Managed Comperition? 

Managed competition is a process whereby government agencies compete with the 
private sector to provide public services.^ Competition is leveraged to improve the quality 
and reduce the cost of government services. The decision to choose among private versus 
public providers for government services is not a simple decision. The process of competing 
government services is very involved process and requires a great deal of analysis in support 
of a decision to compete a particular service. Managed competition is a process in which a 
public agency competes with private firms for the provision of public services under a 
controlled or managed process that dearly defines the steps to be followed and the roles of 
all the partidpants. Exhibit One provides a general illustration of what a managed 
competition process looks like. 


■ ^ Government of the District of Columbia. Better Service at Lower Cost A Model for 

Competitive Government. 1995. 


Government of the District of Columbia 
Connecting Resources fo Results 
Poge G-2 
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Monoged CompefiHoo: A Str<tf eg/ for Improving Services 


Exhibit 1: Managed Competition Process^ 



There are generally three phases of any planned competitiorL First, the government 
must decide what to compete. Throu3^ several analytical techniques, governments can get 
the information necessary to identify services and activities that are appropriate for 
competition. The information necessary includes, but is not limited to: 

■ How the government currently performs the service 

■ What it costs the government to perform the service (government estimate), and 

■ Whether competition improves service delivery or otherwise advances the public 
interest 

Second, the government must compete the service. This step usually involves the 
development of a Request for Proposals/Bids, a bidding process, and evaluation of all bids 
that are submitted, including the governments bid. 

Finally, once a provider is selected, the government must monitor the performance of 
the contractor or the government agency to ensure that performance goals with regard to 
quality and cost are met. 


2 The Managed Competition Guide of the County of San Diego 


Govemmenf of fbe District of Columbia 
Connecting Resources to Results 
Pog« G-3 
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Managed Competition: A &rategy for impKmng Services 


The Use of Managed Competition in Local Government 

The idea of competing services is not new. Phoenix, Arizona pioneered the concept in 
the 1970s when it competed several city services. However, the idea did not spread 
significantly as a tool for governments to improve service quality and reduce cost for another 
20 years. 

In the last five years, many cities, coxmties and states used managed competition, rather 
than privatizing government services, as the means of determining whether pubHc or private 
service providers are best suited for a particular task. Cities such as Phoenix, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Charlotte and New York hair'e all implemented some form of public-private 
competition for service delivery - where public employees invigorated by the necessity for 
creativity and teamwork won a sizable proportion of the competitions. San Diego and 
Qeveland are also currently embarking on ambitious managed competition initiatives. 

A wtide range of government services is suitable for the competitive service process. 
Exceptions include services that focus on policy setting, have legal restrictions, are too small 
to realize significant savings, where no market of private providers exist, or private 
providers would be inherently inappropriate, such as public safety and justice. 

The Need for Competition in the District 

A cursory review of the services provided by the District reveals the need for a strategy 
to implement customer-driven government District residents currently hold a decidedly 
negative view toward the quality of city services. They are three times more negative than 
positive about the government Qose to half (48 percent) rate public services as poor or very 
poor, over a third (35 percent) say they are fair, and only 15 percent rate them as excellent or 
good 


Government of the District of Columbia 
Conneciitic Resources ic Results 
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Exhibit 2 : Citizen Satisfaction with District Services 


In considering city government services in the District, would you say the 
quality of service in general is excellent, good, fair, poor, or very poor? 



Services rated "poorest" by DC residents include: 

^ Police protection against crime throughou t the city 
Safe drinking water 
^ Public schools 

° Efforts to attract new businesses to the district 
“ Programs for youth to counter gang activities 
“ Drug Prevention programs 
" Job training and placement for the imemployed 
° Recycling programs 
” Street repair and maintenance 
° Snovi' removal 
® Services for the homeless 
" Ser\’ices for low income residents. 


'K^overnmeni of the Disirict of Columbio 
Connecting Fiesources !o Resu.'ts 
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tra-egy for Improving Services 


Services rated as top priorities for Residents: 

• Police Protection against crime througjiout the city 

■ Police Protection against crime in your neighborhood 

■ Safe drinking water 

■ Public Schcx>ls 

■ Efforts to attract new bxisinesses to the District 

■ Programs for youth to counter gang activities 

" Drug prevention programs 

■ Job Training and placement for the imemployed. 

■ Ambulance and emergency medical services 

■ Fire protection 

What is disappointing is that seven out of top twelve services rated as "poorest" are also 
the services rated as the highest priorities by ttie District. What this suggests is that the 
current method of service delivery is inadequate in meeting tiie needs of the Districfs 
residents. 

As the District strives to provide better service at a lower cost to the District's citizens, it 
must find proven as well as innovative methods of improving service delivery. Beyond 
public vs. private competition, internal services provided by District agencies to odier 
District agencies should also be available for competition. As part of the process of reducing 
the cost of running a District agency, we seek to determine if using ano&er District agensy is 
the best choice to provide those services. However, until we develop the internal capacity to 
compete, this may remain a next step. It is expected that through competition. District 
agencies will be motivated to improve the qualiy and efficiency of their business or lose it to 
a more efficient private sector provrider. 

The benefits of competition are many. They include; 

■ Ensuring the lowest cost for a given quality and level of service for customers and 
teixpayers; 

• Restructuring costs to improve services or lower fees; 

■ Encouraging creativity and innovation in service delivery; 

■ Evaluating regulations and policies that may inhibit flexibility; 

“ Depoliticizing service delivery; 

■ Increasing accountability to government and customers performsmce insofar as 
contracts contain explicit expectations and standards; 

• Sharpening the immediate consequences of performance; 

• Reducing the administrative and managerial tasks of government; and 

■ Insti].img continuous improvement insofar as the public or private service provider is 

- at risk of losing its competitive edge. 
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A Blueprint for Managed Competition in the District of Columbia 

the motivation exists to compete services, the question facing the District is how 
does it go about competing services? To prepare itself for competition, the District, as a 
government, must perform three fundamental tasks. It must 

Task One: Identify what to compete 

■ Identify services for competition 

• Educate government employees on managed competition 

■ Prepare government employees to compete 

Task Two: Compete services 

• Develop a Request for Proposals 

■ Develop a government estimate of service costs 
“ Evaluate proposals 

■ Select a vendor (public or private) 

Task Three: Monitor Performance 

■ Establish a contract with clear performance goals. 

■ Implement procedxires for effective monitoring of the contract 

IdenHfying What to Compete 

In this phase, the District must dedde which services it should compete. Fortunatdy, 
other governments have generated considerable amount of analysis and best practices 6^m 
whidh the District can benefit However, to detarmine the suitability of competition for a 
particular service, several "suitability criteria" can be used to assess individual services. 

The first step in determining to compete a program or service is to determine whether it 
should be competed at all. For this purpose, a process needs to be established tiiat examines 
the suitability of competing a particular service. Several "tests" that any service must pass 
prior to competition are: 

1. Public vs. Private - Is the function inherently governmental, or public in nature, that 
would preclude competition? Inherently public functions would include: police, fire, and 
policy formulation to name a few, 

2. - Is there a private sector market capable of providing the servi<:^ 
contemplated for competition? The more robust the private sectors market place, the 
greater the likelihood that a particular program or service can be competed effectively. 

3. T^otentml Financial Impact - Any competition should result in reduced cost or noticeably 
improved quality (if cost remains the same). The greater the financial savings the greater 
the likelihood for competition. 
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4. ImpleTTientution - A particular service that is to be competed should have measurable 
goals attached to it. Ambiguous goals that are not quantifiable can result in poor 
implementation or outright failure because tiie success criteria are not clearly established. 

5. Risk management - Competition can also pose a specific risk depending on the activity. 
Using a private sector provider can expose the government to risk should the provider 
fail to deliver. Consequently, government should determine whether it should retain at 
least a reduced level of capacity, which might involve awarding separate contracts for 
different service areas, reserving one for a public entity. 

A Competitive Services Strategy for the District 

The competitive strategy for the District has two components. First, compete all 
possible services to improve service quality and reduce cost Second, If a service cannot be 
competed, improve them as much as fiossible through process improvement. This strategy is 
designed to improve all the services of the District, not just the ones that can be competed. 

This strategy is based on the premise that there are some inherently governmental 
functions that will never be competed. This is the first step in the suitability matrix. As this 
decision is made, the improvement path is determined. 

Operationalizing the Competitive Services Strategy 

To operationalize the competitive services strategy for the District of Columbia requires 
developing a program dedicated to improving the competitiveness of District services. The 
following tasks need to be completed to improve the District's competitive position relative 
to other governments and the private sector. 


1 Task 

Description 

1. Create Office of Competitive 
Services 

This office will be responsible for coordinating, identifying, 
developing, monitoring, and administering the competitive 
services program for ffie District of Columbia 

2. Develop Managed 

Competition Program 

OCS will identify, compete, and manage the Managed 
Competition Program for the District 

3. Develop Internal 

Improvement Program 

CX5 will be an activity-based costing and business process 
reengineering program to improve inherently 
governmental functions 

4. Monitor and Report 
Performance 

A fystem of monitoring and reporting performance 
improvements and cost reductions on a regular basis must 
be developed to hold private sector vendors as well as 
government agencies accountable for performance. 


To fulfill these responsibilities, the District Government must make a commitment to 
improving government ser\ices financially and operationally. Indianapolis' Managed 
Competition Office had eight full-time staff. Additionally, a private sector group of 
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volunteers assisted in the effort by working with the Managed Competition Office to identify 
programs that should be competed. A similar office should be established in the Office of 
the City Administrator to help laimch, coordinate, and implement managed competition in 
the District This analysis assumes a staff of nine and a total cost of approximately $900,000 
for Fiscal Year 2000.^ 

To quickly begin managed competition, the District must rely on consultants while 
simultaneously building internal capacity. The consultants will assist in: 

■ Developing the overall program, 

■ Training employees on managed competition theory and practice, 

■ Conducting business process reengineering and activity-based costing analysis, 

■ Drafting Requests for PropK>sals for competing specific services, and 

■ Preparing employee bids on services. 

This initial investment model is based on actual costs incurred by Philadelphia and 
Indianapolis in their managed competition operations and on costs incurred in the District 
for outsourcing initiatives in the past The activity-based costing and business process 
reengineering components are the most costly part of the managed competition operation. 
ABC costs can approach $50,000 per activity. Additionally, it could cost several hundred 
thousand dollars to reengineer a business process, depending of course on the magnitude 
and scope of the activity being reengineered. Total costs for contractor support in A^, BPR, 
and preparing District employees for managed competition is expected to reach $3 million 
and is budgeted in the FY 2000 Operating Budget. 

Managed CompetHion and Operational Impact 

Properly tracking improvement in service delivery is critical to ensuring ffie success of 
managed competition. However, for the purposes of this paper improving service quality 
and timeliness is program dependent and can only be discussed generally. In general, 
performance measures must be developed and monitored to ensure that service providers, 
whether public or private, are providing the level of service that has been agreed upon. 
Examples of potential programs and possible performance measures are provided in 
Appendix B. 

As the District uses managed competition to improve its services, it is important to 
remember that our employees must be presented with the opportunity to compete on a 
level playing field." Successful implementation of managed competition will require 
training and preparation of both management and employees. Components of this training 
will include: 

■ Management training on managed competition, 

■ Employee training on managed competition. 


3 No new funding is provided in the FY 2000 Operating Budget This proposal assumes that the 
Office of the City Administrator will fund this program out of existing funds- 
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■ Employee training on proposal preparation in response to a government request for 
proposal, and 

■ Employee training in ctmducting activity-based costing to develop valid cost 
infoimatiori- 

The purpose of dlls aggressive managed competition program is to provide the impetus 
for die District to improve the quality and timeliness of services sooner rather than later. 

Following the models of various cities, tfie District should identify those services that 
are ripe for the managed competition program. Specifically, any serokz currently provided by 
the Distnct, that could also he provided by the private sector, is subject to the managed competition 
program. Since the goal of this program is to improve services, rather than simply 
outsourcing or cutting a District program, agencies and the current workforce participate in 
the bidding process. Therefore, it is possible that the District agency could win the bid and 
continue to provide the service, in whole or in part. 

For those services that the private sector does not provide, and the District's current 
delivery of these services need improvement, the District must dev'elop an internal 
improvement program. In addition, there are services that the District may wish to stop 
providing altogether. These services should be contracted out to service providers w^ho 
specialize in such fields and bring a higher level of expertise, quality, and efficiency to these 
areas. 

This approach is not without its challenges. The District must prepare its employees, 
identify services, and conduct risk assessments for competition. The District has identified 
approximately $150 million in programs that qualify for the managed competition program 
in FY 2000. These programs can generate a great deal of cost reductions that can be allocated 
to other priorities. The following exhibit shows the four year plan for competing services. 


Exhibit 3: The Value of Programs Competed Under Managed Competition 

(in Millions) 


1 Programs Competed 

FY2000 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY2003 

Total 1 

Value of Programs 
Competed 

150.0 

100.0 

75.0 

75.0 

400.0 


Exhibit 3 show^s the value of District programs that are subject to the managed 
competition program. The totals represent a very aggressive schedule for improving tiie 
quality of government services througji competition- In FY 2000, $150 million will be 
competitively bid. Between FY 2001-20{B, an additional $250 million will be competed. 

Beyond the value of the services to be competed, the benefit of managed competition is 
tw^o-fold. First, competition should improve the quality of government services that are 
delivered to District residents, businesses, and visitors. These improvements in quality, 
efficiency, and timeliness should be noticeable in nature. Second, managed competition 
should generate cost reductions. 
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In FY 2000, the District expects to generate $31.9 million in operational savings. Exhibit 
4 below iUtistrates the projected savings over four years. 


Exhibit 4; Managed Competition Operational Savings 
(in Miliions) 


Operational Savings 

mooo 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY2003 

Total 1 

Managed Competition 

37.5 

25.0 

18.8 

18.8 

100.1 

Internal Process 
Improvement Program 

5.0 

7.0 

9.0 

9.0 

32.0 

Total Savings 

42.5 

32.0 

27.8 

27.8 

130.1 

Discounted 

31.9 

24.0 

20.8 

27.8 

104J 


Notes: 


1. Operational savings for FY 2001-20Q3 are derived by assuming that competed programs wii! generate an 
average of 35% opo-ational savings and that internally improved programs will generate a 10:1 return on 
investment 

2. Because managed competition is as yet experimental to the District, we have discounted the potential 
savings. In FY 2000, FY iOOland FY 2002, the discount is 25%. In FY 2003, the District expects to fully 
recoup the projected op>crational savings. 

3. Savings in Bdiibit 4 are incremental savings for the programs competed in that year. Total savings 
between FY 2000 and FY 2003 total $265.2 million since the savings from the first year is carried throu^ 
all four years, and so on. 

In FY 1999, several pilot projects have been identified in the Department of Public 
Works, including: 

■ light Fleet Maintenance, and 

■ Solid waste/ leaf pickup. 

Improving Inherently Public Services 

Managed competition only addresses the competitive needs of those services for whid\ 
a private market exists. However, there are also services for which no comparable private 
SKlor marke^lace exists or are inherently governmental and should not be competed. 
These activities can also be improved, but the method for improvement is through intemal 
process improvement rather than competition in the marketplace. 

To expect a 10 percent reduction in costs through intemal process improvement is a 
reasonable goal. Private industry and other governments, notably the Federal Government, 
have used various improvement methodologies to improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of inherently governmental functions.-* 

To implement this interna], process improvement initiative will require an investment on 
the same magnitude as managed competition- Industry'- standards suggest that for every' 


* These methodologies include Activity-Based Costing, Business Process Reengineering, 
and Performance Management among others. 
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dollar invested in process improvement the return should be at least ten-fold.^ With an 
initial investment of $500,000, the District should be able to generate approximately S5 
million in cost reductions while improving quality and timeliness of services. The resources 
saved can then be reinvested into the process improvement program to generate further cost 
reductions or sen-ace improvements in government operations. It is worth noting that tiiese 
investments are not one-time investments. In fact’ every activity should be reassessed every 
three years or so to continually improve government operations. 

Activities such as public safety and regulatory enforcement, which are inherently 
governmental, and activities such as library services and Consumer and Regulatory Affairs, 
which do not have private sector eqiaivalents, are prime candidates for mtemal process 
improvement It is also worth noting ti^at this internal improvement program can only 
improve upon the current state of operations. It is not designed co address issues such as 
demand for services. Such issues such as supply and demand for services are policy and 
management decdsiorts for the leadership of the District 

In addition, there are also District services that may be better provided by the private 
sector. While the government can adequatdy provide these services, tiiey may not 
necessarily provide tiiem effectively or evidently. Seeking contractors - for-profit or non- 
profit - that specialize in certain services may be a more effective use of resources tiian for 
the District to provide those services internally. Security services, property management, 
and janitorial services are examples of services appropriate for contracting out 

Managed Competition - Performance Measures and Accountability Plan 

Insofar as managed competition itself is a management tool, rather than a function or 
service, it is difficult (but not impossible) to assign it performance measures beyond those for 
the actual services competed- What follows in the Appendices is a broad inventory from 
which we can choose selected indicators based on our comfort level with the risks of setting 
goals for something that is experimental in nature. 

Managed Competition (the process) is aimed at achieving greater effidendes and/or 
lower costs through reengineering and ihe creativity unleashed from competition. Appendix 
C lists four pilot projects that wiH be implemented in FV 1999. Each of the four pilot areas 
present fairly straightforward operational measxirements. Sometimes it is possible to 
measure ultimate outcomes. For example, our basic goal is not to kill rats - but to have a rat 
free dty. In this paradigm, we need to account for prevention and alternative means for 
eradication. This might involve the winrung bidder focusing more on information 
dissemination, environmental factors, or robust enforcement of city regulations. Of course, 
citizen satisfaction is also an important factor. 

For the initial two years, our approach is to limit ourselves to straightforward efficiency 
goals, with perliaps a few measuxable/piedictable service delivery measures. Add customer 
satisfaction goals when the Scorecard and/ or other survey mechanisms are reliable. Add 
strategic outcomes when we can better assess interagency' and interrelated goals and 
alternative means to achieving them. Dedde now, however, what the desired ultimate 
outcomes are, so we can begin to develop necessary' measurement capacities. 


^ ABC return on investment (ROI) traditionally is in the neighborhood of 20:1. 
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Conclusion 

By utili zi ng both managed competition and internal process improvement the majority 
of the functions of the District government can be targeted for improvement Improving 
quality and timeliness of service while reducing cost is achievable. What it requires on the 
part of the District is a commitment to maldng this program work and the financial 
investment for developing the internal capacity to compete. To this end, $3,5 million has 
been budgeted in the Mayor's FY 20(X) Operating Budget in the Office of the Qty 
Administrator to implement the managed competition program (see Appendix D for 
detailed information). 


Appendix A - Schedule for Competing Services and PotenHaf Services for 
CompeHtfon 


1 Programs Competed 

FY2000 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY2003 

Total 1 

Value of 

Programs Competed 

150.0 

100.0 

75.0 

75.0 

400.0 


Operational Savmgs FY2000 FY 2001 


Managed Competition 37.5 25.0 


18.8 


18.8 


100.1 


Internal Process 
Improvement Program 


5.0 


7.0 


9.0 


9.0 


32.0 


Total Savings 


i2S 


32.0 


27.8 


27.8 


130.1 


Discounted 


31.9 


24.0 


20.8 


27.8 


1045 


I. Operatioiral savings for FY 2001-2003 are derived by assuming that competed programs will 
generate an average of 25% operational savmgs and that internally improved programs will 
generate a 10:1 return on investment 


2. Because managed competition Is as yet experimental to the District, we have discounted the 
potential savmgs. In FY 2000, FY 2001and iV 2002, the discount is 25%. In FY 2003, the District 
expects to fully recoup the projected operational savings. 


3. Savings in Exhibit 4 are incremental savings for the programs competed in that year. Total 
savings between FY 2000 and FY 2003 total $265.2 million since the savings from the first year is 
carried through all four years, and so on. 
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Potential Programs for Competition 


Item 

Program 

Agency 

FY 1999 j 


Fleet Maintenance 

DPW 

8.8 

2 

Utter Can 

DPW 

INA 

3 

Solid Waste Program 

DPW 



• Collection 


8.6 


■ Disposal 


12.1 

4 

Fall Leaf 

DPW 

INA 

5 

Street and Alley Cleaning 

DPW 

8.4 

6 

Sign Replacements 

DPW 

2.2 

7 

Rat Abatement 

DPW 

!NA 

8 

Vegetation Management 

DPW 

INA 

9 

Tree Trimming 

DPW 

1.8 

10 

Mowing 

Parks and Recreation 

0.6 

11 

Recycling Program 

DPW 


12 

Pothole Repair 

DPW 

INA 

13 

Prison Health Services 

DOC 

30.3 

14 

Security 

0PM 

13.2 

15 

Custodial Services 

0PM 

3.0 

16 

Graffiti Removal 

DPW 

INA 

17 

Fleet Maintenance 

FEMS 

4.4 

18 

Facilities Management 

DHS 

3.6 

19 

Information Systems Management 

DHS 

9.7 

- 20 

Oak Hill Management 

DHS 

19.0 
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Item 

Program 

Agency 

FY1999 

21 

Management Information Systems 

DOES 

3.0 

22 

Youth/Summer Youth Program 

DOES 

6.8 

23 

Business Licensing 

DORA 

1.1 

24 

Occupational Licensing 

DORA 

0.4 

25 

Production 

DC Cable TV 

1.0 

26 

Home Purchase Assistance Program 

DHCD 

4.0 

27 

Homestead Housing Preservation Program 

DHCD 

2.6 

28 

Home Match Program 

DHCD 

1.4 

29 

Housing Programs* 

DHCD 

2.9 

30 

Printing 

MPD 

0.9 

31 

Printing 

OCTO 

1.8 


Total 


155.6 


*Eight programs are small dollar programs that can be competed as a package. 
INA - Information Not Available 
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Appendix B - Cities Using Managed Competition and the Programs Competed 
Chicago^ Itlinois 

Since taking office in the spring of 1989, Chicago Mayor Richard M. Daley has brought 
competition to about 40 services, ranging from water customer billing to drug and alcohol 
treatment. Savings from privatization total tens of millions of dollars annually. Mayor Daley 
sees privatization as a way to accomplish three important goals: "save money, improve 
services, and give the public greater control over the process of governing." 

Services cunently under management competition in the Qty of Chicago include: 


□ Airport Parking Garages 
a Office Product Purchasing 
o Window Washing 

-O Custodial Services 
Q Various Health Services 

□ Messenger Services 
Q 'Photocopying Services 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Indianapolis Mayor Stephen Goldsmith has developed the country’s most 
comprehensive competition program. Since taking office in 1^2, Mayor Goldsmith has 
moved nearly 60 services into the competitive marketplace, saving the dty $25 milHon 
anntially. "Competition is the fundamental aspect of change for a dty that is successful 
to stay successful," says Goldsmith. 

In Indianapolis as in other dties, opening up services to competition does not 
always result in hiring a private firm. After being asked to compete, the Indianapolis 
Transportation Department streamlined its operations and won bids for pothole filling, 
crack sealing, and other street repair work, each time saving the dty at iezist 25 percent 
from its previous costs. 

Services currently under managed competition in Indianapolis, Indiana include: 


□ Television Evaluation of Sewer lines 

u Towing of Abandoned and Illegally 
Parked Cars 

□ Tree Stump Removal 

□ Tree Planting 

Q Bill Printing and Mailing 


PUBLIC WORKS 


□ 

Abandoned Vehicles 

Q 

Req'ciing program 

o 

Asbestos abatement 

Q 

Trash collection 

Q 

Consolidated mowing 

□ 

Advanced wastewater treatment 

□ 

Laboratory seiv-ices 

□ 

Billing for trash collection 
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□ Hazardous materials emergency 
response 

□ Mass bum 


□ Sewer billing 
a Waste solvent management 


TRANSPORTATION 


Q 

Airport operation 

o 

DOT laboratory 

O 

Para-transit 

□ 

Parking Ertforcement 

□ 

Parking $ counting 

Q 

Pothole repair 

□ 

Public transit 

Q 

Snow plowing 


ADMINISTRATION 


□ Copying 

Q Facility security 

□ Graphic arts 

□ Microfilin 

PUBLIC SAFETY 

□ Bike Patrol 

□ Photo finishing 

PARKS AND RECREATION 


Q Couriers 

□ Fleet maintenance 

□ light towing 

□ Window washing 


□ Jail Expansion 


□ Concessions 

Q Golf Academy 
o Janitorial Services 

□ Pedal Boat Rental 

□ Portable Toilets 

□ Tree Nursery 

Q Velodrome Operations 


o Eagle Creek Marina 
o Golf Courses 
Q Landscaping 

□ Pool operations 

□ Post Road FM 

□ Tree Removal 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 
□ Welfaie-toWork Assistance 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
Q Computer and Data Network 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Mayor' Ed Rendell has found that public workers are capable of doing 
a good job, but in a monopolistic environment they lack the incentive to reduce costs or 
improve operations. "Savings that weren't possible before suddenly materialize once 
you put a service out to bid", says Linda Morrison, the former director of Philadelphia's 
competitive-contracting program. Cost savings from privatization have averaged 40 to 
50 percent in PHiiadelphia. 

Services in place under management competition include: 


Q Buiholme Park Golf Course 

□ Municipal Golf Courses 

□ Prison Health Services 

□ Water Department Emergency 
Sludge Removal 

□ Vine Street Maintenance 

□ Water Department Monthly Billing 
Mailing 

Q Fairmount Park Equestrian Center 

□ Custodial Services for City Hall and 
Concourse 

□ Art Musetim Security Guards 

□ Trash Transfer Stations 

□ Gty Warehouse 

□ Fairmount Park Tmf Maintenance 
(238 Acres) 

o City Print Shop 

□ Riverview Boarding Home Medical 
Services 

o Disability’’ Claims Management 


□ Port of History Museum Building 

□ Prison Food Services 

Q Art Musexim Building Maintenance 
and Custodial Services 

□ Sludge Hauling and Disposal 

□ Fairmount Park Trolley 
Q Worker's Compensation 

□ Philadelphia Nursing Home 

□ Fairmount Park Turf Maintenance 
(987 Acres) 

Q Prison Commissary 

□ Fairmount Park liistorical Houses 

□ The Office of Emergency Shelter and 
Services Case Management 

□ Parking Garages 

□ MSB/CJC Master Fadiities 
Management 

□ Parking Tax Enhancement 

□ Civic Center Fadiities Management 
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o Riverview Security Services 

□ Fleet Collision/ Auto Body Repair 

□ Prison Master Fadlides 
Management 

Q Betsy Ross House Privatization 
o Fleet Management S^nxrity Guards 

□ Fleet Compressed Natural Gas 
Engine Conversions 

□ Automobile Qaims 

□ Fairmount Park Turf Maintenance 
(Z012 Acres) 

□ Airport Information Services 

□ Police Horseshoeing 

o Sludge Processing Center 

□ Inter/us Mail 

Q Prison Kitchen Equipment 
Maintenance 

Q USMail 

OTHER INmATIVES 

□ N.E. Airport Security 

□ Prison Social Services 

□ Records Storage 

□ School Crossing Guards 


Q Recreation Weed Control 

□ Fleet Automatic Transmission 
Repair 

Q Beet Engine Rebuilding 
Q Mann Music Center 

o The Office of Emergency Shelter and 
Services Full Shelter Services 

a Water Automatic Meter Reading 

Q Department of Human Services 
Controller Audit 

□ Fairmount Parkwide Coruression 

□ Southwest Water Pollution Control 
Plant 

□ Operations Support Center 
Q Memorial Hall Custodial 

□ Desktop Services 

□ Street Tree Trimming 

Q Towing of Stolen Vehicles 
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INITIAnVES ON HOLD 

□ Water Department Security Services 

□ Youth Study Center 

□ International Airport Custodial Services 

□ Water Bank-by-Phone 

□ Water Revenue Collections 

□ Water Revenue Payment Receipt 

□ Atwater Kent Museum 

o Fairmount Park Tree Maintenance 
Q Carousel House 
o Robin Hood Dell East 

□ Building Security City Hall 
o Special Events Security 


Appendix C - Managed Competition Performance Measures for Pilot 
Programs in FY 1999 

Below are possible performance measure for the actual implementation of managed 
competition and four service areas preliminary identified for possible competition in FY 99. 

Managed Competition - ultimate goal of efficiency and ease in launching competitions 

Savings/efficiencv 

Baseline = $N to kill 1000 rats 

$ saved (SN - $X (less) to kill 1000 rats) 

increased efficiency ($N to kill 1100 rats) 

Reduction in long-term capital costs (through public or private bid) 

Institutional dimension 

$ value of programs with ABC capadt).- (competed or not) 

$ value of programs that are competed 

# managers in # agendes with the capadty to train colleagues 

# activities with sophisticated performance measurement and ABC capadties 
% employees in whom rated managed competition training as useful 

of the # employees who passed knowledge test after training 
Length of time to prepare an RFP 
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Length of time to complete a competition 
Administrative/ overhead costs in organizing competitions 
Rat Abatement - ultimate goal of rat-free city 

Effidencv / Savings 

$N - $X (less) to kill 1000 rats 

$N to kill 1100 rats 

# neighborhoods covered in a shift 

Service Delivent 

Response time to complaints about rats 

# of rat bites 

# of citizen health problems stemming from rats 
Citizen Satisfaction 

% citizens dting rats as serious detriment to dty 
% dtizens/businesses complaining about rats 

Strategic Outcomes 

decrease in estimated rat population 

# businesses/restaurants complying with sanitation regulations 

# Homes with supercans 

# of dtizen health problems stemming from rats 
Litter Can Pick-Up - ultimate goal of litter free streets 

Effidencv/Savings 

$N - $X (less) to collect 100 cans 

$N - $X (less) to collect cans on 20 blocks 

$N to collect 100+ cans 

# neighborhoods covered in a shift 

Service Delivery 

response time to overflowing cans 

# of overflowing cans 

# blocks with cans 

Citizen Satisfaction 

% dtizens dting litter as serious detriment to city 
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% citizen complaints about litter 
Strategic Outcomes 

decrease in # blocks witii chronic litter problems 

# businesses / restaurants complying with refuse and sanitation regulations 

Leaf Collection - ultimate goal of prompt pick up with minimum days of leafs on 
streets 

Effidencv/Savings 

SN - $X (less) to collect 1 ton leaves 

$N - $X (less) to collect leaves on 20 blocks 

$N to collect 1+ ton leaves 

# neighborhoods covered in a shift 

Service Delivery 

# of collections during leaf season 

# days leaves are on street awaiting collection 
response time to leaf complaints 

Qtizen Satisfaction 

# citizen complaints about leaf collection 
Strategic Outcomes 

# days leaves are onstreet awaiting collection 

Light Vehicle Maintenance - ultimate goal of operational fleet 

Hfidencv/Savings 

$N - $X (less) to maintain 100 vehicles 

# repairs completed in one hour 

# chronic problems/repeat repairings 

# miles between ser^-ices 
%/# vehicles out-of-service 

Service Deliverif 

Turn aroimd time on repairs 

Citizen/ Customer Satisfaction 

% vehicle ovmers expressing satisfaction with service 


Government of the Ksfrict of Colombia 
Cpnaecting Resources to Results 
Poge G-22 
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Monoged CompetiHon; A Strotegy for Improwng Services 


% vehicle owners who cite repairs as serious impediment to service delivery 
% complaints about service 

Strategic Outcomes 

# miles between services 

%/# vehicles out-of-service 

%/ # vehicles receiving preventive maintenance 

Appendix D: Funding Proposal for Managed Competition Program 


(in millions) 


1 Option 

Fy2000 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY2003 

Total 

Managed Competition 






■ ABC Analysis 

1.0 

.7 

.7 

.7 

3.1 

■ Propos^ Assistance 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.3 

1.7 

■ Program 

Accountability 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.5 

2J 

Sub-Total 

Z4 

1.6 

1.6 

13 

7.1 

Managed Competition 
Training 

.6 

.4. 

.4 

.3 

1.7 


3 

.7 

.9 

Hu 

3.2 

Office of Competitive 
Services 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

33 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

12.0 


1 New Funi 

ding 

FY2000 

FY2001 

FY2002 

FY2003 

Total 1 

Total 


3.5 

2.7 

Z9 

2.9 

IZO 


Govemmenf of the District of Columbia 
Connecting Resources to Results 
Poge G-23 
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DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RIGHTS & 

LOCAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

I. LBD Primary Objective 

♦ Enforce the policies of and ensure compliance with the “Equal Opportunity- 
for Local, Small, and Disadvantaged Business Enteijrises (LSDBEs) Act of 
1998, as amended.” 

♦ Enforce and administer the policies of Mayor’s Order 85-85, “Compliance 
with Equal Opportunity Obligations in Contracts,” 

♦ Execution of said legislation is performed through the LBD Organizational 
Functions 

II. LBD Organizational Functions 

1 . Advocacy Division - Local Business Development 

♦ Research and identify new avenues for market outreach to local business 
enterprises. 

♦ Promote certified LSDBEs to agency purchasers, suppliers, contractors and 
others. 

♦ Educate and train Local, Small and Disadvantaged Business Enterprises, 
community leaders, contractors, vendors, agency representatives and others 
on LSDBE Certification program participation and compliance requirements. 

♦ Foster community participation through the development and establishment 
of LSDBE subcommittee groups related to local business development. 

♦ Research and develop proposals and grants to obtain federal funds to support 
LSDBE program development. 

♦ Develop and maintain an ongoing database of local businesses, economic 
development organizations, lenders, local community leaders and technical 
assistance providers. 

♦ Plan, coordinate and implement annual Local, Small and Disadvantage 
Business Enterprise conference and other outreach forums. 

2. Certification Division - Local, Small and Disadvantage Business Enterprise 
(LSDBE) 

♦ Intake, analyze and process applications for the Local Business Opportunity 
Commission (LBOC). 

♦ Examine joint venture agreements for LSDBE Certification eligibility and 
presentation to LBOC. 

♦ Provide LSDBE certification-related counseling and assistance to applicants. 

♦ Serve as liaison between applicants and LBOC. 

♦ Plan and schedule monthly LBOC meetings. 

♦ Present certification applications to the Local Business Opportunity 
Commission for review. 

♦ Develop and maintain an ongoing database of certified LSDBEs for 
contracting and procurement opportunities. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RIGHTS & 
LOCAL BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued...) 


3. Compliance Division - Public/Private Contracting and Procurement 

♦ Monitor, audit, evaluate and report DC government agencies compliance 
with 50% legislative mandate of “Equal Opportunity for Local, Small and 
Disadvantaged Enterprise (LSDBE) Act of 1992.” 

♦ Monitor, evaluate and report DC government agencies compliance with the 
development of Affirmative Action Plans (AAP). 

♦ Examine and approve/disallow Affirmative Action Plans (AAP). 

♦ Provide AAP-related counseling, training and assistance. 

♦ Develop and provide agency “Compliance, Preparation and Reporting” 
training programs to DC government representatives. 

♦ Prepare Memoranda of Understandings (MOU) and monitor private sector 
utilization of LSDBEs on DC government contracts. 

♦ Monitor Industrial Revenue Bond (IRB) projects performance under MOUs 
and Memoranda of Agreements with private sector. 


4. Legislative Division - Local, Small and Disadvantage Business 

♦ Review, interpret and implement new legislation and regulations pertaining 
to the LSDBE Program. 

♦ Monitor legislation, regulations, and other authorities affecting local business 
development. 

♦ Conduct research, policy development analysis, and make recommendations 
related to local business development. 


Please call me at (202) 727-3900, if I can be of further assistance. 
Thank you. 

JAF/eg 


lbcl20ma>'99 
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Attachment F 

DRAFT 

District of Columbia Management Report 

For submission with the FY 2000 
Operating Budget and Finaneial Plan 
DATA INCOMPLETE IN THIS DRAFT 
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June 1, 1999 


To the residents of the District of Columbia: 

I am pleased to transmit the FY2000 District of Columbia Management Report \.o the 
United States Congress, the District of Columbia City Council, and, most importantly, 
the residents of our nation's capital. This report presents past performance and future 
goals of District government agencies, offices and commissions against a set of 
measures identified as priorities of the residents of the District of Columbia. 

Behind the numbers is a system of clear commitments of performance and 
accountability for meeting those commitments. As the elected leader of the District of 
Columbia, 1 expect the residents, businesses and other stakeholders to hold me 
accountable for progress against these measures. Accountability begins with the 
leaders. As the residents hold me accountable, 1 will use this set of measures to hold 
agency directors — the leaders who report to me— accountable for progress against the 
measures relevant to their operations. 

Raising the Bar: Community expectations have proven valuable in helping all of us set 
our sightSsljigher in selecting measures. There is a disconnec,t.bg|jyeen the expe.f tetions 
of the residents'and the measures agencies have tracked historically. Wheriyou ask a 
residentjwhat they.:^pect of government, they.speak in the language of outcomes — 
clean st^,^ts, hedttiy chidieiij^d qualityAeducation. When agencies started preparing 
perfnm ^'^ p m^^ures tpfjthe’'i999,Perfqrman'ce\Accountability''Plan, moStj^^re 
measvi^®&f-A«bA pro.c,essii 3 X.outpufer.clieiits seri'ed;, hours w.orked, tons of , flash 
collected. In the preparation of that report, the agencies began to move towards 
customer oriented measures — quality or timeliness of service. Our emphasis in 
preparing this report has been to continue the migration from output and process 
measures to stronger customer service measures and outcome oriented measures. 

Trusting the Numbers: In addition to concerns over the ability of the agencies to track 
new measures, we need to be vigilant in ensuring the validity of the data reported. The 
Director of Customer Service is working with agencies to document their data collection 
and reporting practices. In addition, a customer service task force is designing a 
program that will enlist residents, area university researchers and undergraduate and 
graduate students in conducting customer service testing of agencies. Finally, one of 
the first tasks 1 assigned my newly appointed Inspector General was the design and 
implementation of performance audits of agency performance data collection and 
reporting practices. 

A Continuing Role for the Community: The DC Scorecard Partnership has served an 
effective role in setting initial expectations, and they will continue to monitor and assess 
government's progress against those goals. However, the entire community must be 
engaged in an ongoing goal and strategy setting process if we are to succeed in 
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improving the quality of life for all citizens of the District of Columbia. Government 
must join in partnership with all of the stakeholders in our community — residents, 
businesses, and community-based and faith-based organizations — to develop strategies 
to address problems that are beyond the scope of government control alone. The 
District of Columbia will engage the larger community in a neighborhood-based 
strategic planning effort beginning by fall 1999. We will tie those planning efforts 
closely to the agency's strategic plans and restructuring activities. 

Measurement as a Management Tool; A well-designed performance measurement 
system is a powerful tool for the Mayor. Having set clear expectations and developed 
measures of agency operations in meeting those expectations, my office can make 
resource allocation decisions, persormel decisions and policy decisions. Agency 
directors will have unambiguous statements of what the residents and the Mayor 
expect, and their regular reports will document their success or failure in meeting 
expectations. Congress and the Control Board will have compelling evidence of the 
progress of the District of Columbia's success in self-governance. And District residents 
will have objective indicators, designed to their specifications, that the city is moving in 
the direction they want. 


Sincerely, 

S’ b ' 

Anthony jA. Williams 

Mayor |f Ae Dis^ct of pplum^a. 




•iff ’ ^ 

j.-v 

^ \ 



&•">* 

\ 



s 
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District of Columbia Management Report 
Baseline Report— May 1999 

The District of Columbia Management Reportseis forth the baseline measures for 
performance-based management for results in the District of Columbia. The body of 
the report is a range of measures for all levels of government: 

• A set of outcome measures for the Mayor, defined by District residents 

• Detailed sets of outcome and customer service measures for selected agencies 

• Reports on progress against performance measures from the 1999 Performance 
Accountability Plan for the balance of the agencies, offices and commissions of the 
District government 

When fully implemented, the performance measurement system will measure the 
extent to which the District government meets its commitment to significantly improve 
government service to residents and will identify sendees and processes agencies need 
to further improve. 

The District government has applied a simple rule of thumb in the selection of agencies 
to deV^lopThStial outcome and customer sendee measures— which agencies ;directly 
impact the lives of District residents in significant ways on a regular, ongoing basis? In 
the corriing months; every agency wdll develop outcomes and customer service 
measure&CThe District grioritized the selected^agencies fe addfess the most pressing 
needs ofieSideHts and tJ'-pf oviSe modeli for Ae remainiHgtagendes to develop their 
own meas-SreSf 

The District is obligated to provide annual reports on the performance of District 
agencies to Congress, the DCFRA and the City Council. However, annual reports are 
not sufficient to monitor performance or drive change in agencies. This report serves as 
a baseline for regularly quarterly reports, the first of which will be issued by fall 1999. 

The measures for the high-impact agencies reflect a partial migration from measures of 
outputs and work process to measures of outcomes, customer service and customer 
satisfaction. They begm to lay the groundwork for the development of a "Balanced 
Scorecard" for the District of Columbia, but neither the DC Scorecard indicators nor the 
individual agency measures currently reflect all of the elements of that model. 

The measures do address the Balanced Scorecard categories of customer perspective 
and internal processes, and the District has citywide measures of financial 
accountability. However, individual agencies must develop measures of financial 
accountability and the cit}' and agencies must develop measures of learning and growth 
to fully address the four areas of focus in the Balanced Scorecard model. 
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More importantly, while the performance measures were negotiated among the Mayor 
and individual agency directors, a true Balanced Scorecard reflects extended and in- 
depth conversations among a wider range of stakeholders to define and agree on a 
strategic direction for the entire community. Within the government, those 
stakeholders will include the Office of the Mayor, agency directors, their staffs and the 
City Council. 

However, while the District government can improve service delivery, achieving the 
quality of life that residents want and deserve will require a partnership with all 
elements of the community— residents, business leaders and community and faith- 
based organizations. The District will launch a neighborhood-based strategic planning 
initiative by fall 1999 that will initiate these extended conversations and goal-setting 
exercises. 

Accountability 

The design of the current measures reflects the District government's commitment to 
accountabilit)’ to the residents of the nation's capital. Decisions on what to measure, 
who to measure first, how to report results, and verifying the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the data are all guided by the ultimate accountability of the Mayor, 
agency directors and eveiyrDistrict government employee to theT,esidents_of the'pistrict 



1) Improve Government Services, 

2) Expand the Economy, 

3) Support Our Children, and 

4) Rebuild the Human Services Network 

The first step in launching this strategy was the short-term action agenda. The Mayor 
called on agencies to identify and complete projects or process re-engineering efforts 
that could be achieved within six to twelve months or less. Agencies have made rapid 
and substantial progress in addressing this short-term action agenda, but as 
encouraging as those quick hits were they are not sufficient to drive lasting change in 
government. 

The process re-engineering efforts yielded useful customer service measures to 
incorporate into directors' performance contracts. These included committing to on- 
time trash collection, guaranteeing shorter drivers license and automobile registration 
service times, and redesigning lengthy building permit and professional license 
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processes that discouraged companies and entrepreneurs from doing business in the 
District. 

Reengineering these processes was a substantial achievement, but relative to addressing 
the local economy, the needs of children and the needs of citizens who depend on the 
array of human services provided by government, these semnces are the simplest 
activities in which our government is engaged. We have to get those processes right the 
first time so we can focus our attention on the more complex and critical issues facing 
our residents. Performance measures will illustrate the extent to which these short-term 
goals are met and help to identify w'here longer-term, structural changes need to be 
made. 

Determining the Priorities of District Residents 

The District has many sources of anecdotal and research-based information on the 
priorities of the residents of the District of Columbia. Residents share their opinions at 
town meetings and through telephone calls, letters and e-mail that come in to the Office 
of the Mayor every day. In addition, opinion research data is available on what District 
residents want. DCFRA conducted a detailed survey of residents' priorities in the 
spring of 1997. 

The Dis^tct is building on that research through its participation in the DC Scorecard 
Partnerlfep. The Paitnershij'j.siari'alliance of DC Agenda., fhe Center for Excellence in 
MunicipSivIanagement.atfH^‘George Washington Univ&sity, and the All^ce for 
Redesi^pg Gotpimentht tli^lfationd' Academy of Public AdministratiOti The DC 
Scoreeaii&Sviii^e a meehariism to-as'sess District Government's progress ohS&ues 
important to DC residents and other consumers of city services. Many other cities in 
the country produce similar annual scorecards on local government performance. 

This spring, the Partnership conducted a series of structured interviews with residents 
from il eight wards and the District government will follow-up with a set of focus 
groups later this summer and a survey by fall 1999. The results of this research defined 
and validated the DC Scorecard indicators: 

1) Healthy City 

2) Safe Cit}' 

3) Thriving Neighborhoods 

4) Educated and Skilled Citizens 

5) Strong Economy 

6) Transportation Services 

7) Government Performance 

The Scorecard Partnership identified tliree to five data measures that inform each of the 
Scorecard indicators. Based on the data gathered from the relevant agencies, the 
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Scorecard Partnership will assign a rating for the city's performance against these seven 
indicators. 

To demonstrate the Mayor's commitment to incorporate the priorities of the residents, 
he has adopted the seven indicators and the associated measures as the initial 
performance measures for the Office of the Mayor. 



The conWe^tual sttilctureof the District of Columbia Performance Measuresgs a 
blendrn^f the Ivfa^or'sSfrate^c Goals with tlie|)rioritiM;esta‘blished by fteoresidents, 
in the £(p§[ of thg^orec’ard Indicators. This'sef^itoeasi|Te> is supported fe^gency 
outcom^iifiasures' that are supported, in turn, bySJtoiled-ogerating mw^^__of input, 
output and efficiency. 


What to Measure 

Selecting performance measures in system intended to be accountable to residents must 
be based on specific priorities identified by the residents. With access to the data from 
the 1997 DCFRA survey, the ongoing research of the DC Scorecard Partnership and a 
set of resident intendews that will guide the design of a follow-up survey in late 
summer 1999, the District of Columbia can learn and respond to residents' biggest 
concerns. 


The recent interview's of residents in each w'ard confirmed much of what we had 
learned in the 1997 survey but contained a few' surprises. We know that citizens are 
most concerned about crime and the quality of the schools. District residents also w'ant 
assurances of accessible healthcare, a clean city and quality job training and placements, 
and they want the District government to prioritize improved fire and ambulance 
responses, drinking water quality and attracting new' businesses and homeow'ners. 
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Who to Meastire (First) 

Developing outcome measures is a labor-intensive process that requires extended 
conversations about the goals of an agency, the extent to which those goals are 
responsive to residents' priorities, agreement on an outcome statement and the 
appropriate data to measure progress towards the desired outcome. 

W'e did not attempt to conduct these conversations with every agency, office and 
commission in the District government during the months this administration had to 
prepare its first budget. Instead, we focused on agencies that have the most direct 
impact on the lives of District residents to develop measures responsive to residents' 
priorities. 

District of Columbia High Impact Agencies' 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
REGULATION 

• Department of Housing and Community 
Development 

• Department of Employment Services 

• Department of Consumer and 
ReguJato;yy^ffairs 

PUBLldli^ETX JUSTICE 

• Met^felitan ftoliee DepaSment 

• Fire^BEmetl'&cy Sayfces'^» , ..To 

• Departmeht of Corrections 

PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

• D.C. Public Library 

As described above, the initial effort was to identify short-term actions and committing 
to meeting them within a fixed time-span of several weeks or a few months. Agency 
directors drafted performance contracts based on those short-term commitments. The 
measures presented here are continuing measures of the desired outcomes based on 
those contracts, the 1999 Performance Accountability Plan and agency strategic plans 
currently under development. The main emphasis of the outcomes measures 
development process has been to continue a migration from focusing on measures of 


HUMAN SUPPORT SERVICES 

• Department of Human Services 

• Department of Health 

• Department of Recreation and Parks 

PUBLIC WORKS 

• DepartmentofPublic.\\k)rks 

• Department of Motor Vehicles 

• D.C. Office o;f Personnel 

'X 

s- vSOVERhffilENTAL SUPPOJU^ 

•' kDistnctiol Columbia OfficeiJ Personnel 

• Office of Contracting and Procurement 

• Office of the Chief Technology Officer 

• Office of Property Management 


‘ Tlie District of Columbia Public Schools, the District of Columbia Public Charter Schools and the University of the 
District of Columbia do not report to Mayor Williams — each has their own independent board. None of these 
organizations have reported measures for purposes of this report. DCPS is in the midst of a strategic planning 
initiative with their board and will share measures at the completion of that process. Tlie Office of the Mayor will 
either publish their own performance measures or W'ork to develop measures for the first quarterly update of the 
District of Columbia Mauagomeul Report. 
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output and work process (clients served, applications processed) to measures of 
customer service and satisfaction. 

Based on the measures developed for the "high-impact" agencies, the District will 
continue to develop outcome and customer service measures for remaining agencies 
throughout 1999. In the meantime, we are reporting those agencies progress against 
measures first proposed in the 1999 Performance Accountability Plan. We do not 
believe those measures are sufficient to fully judge these agencies' performance, but we 
felt it important to maintain some continuity' with last year's report. 

Lessons in Performance Measures Development 

This effort has been a learning effort for the Mayor and the agencies. Agencies have 
explained that some of the measures we are requesting are difficult to measure due to 
existing data collection practices. Federal and grant-maker reporting requirements, 
information technology barriers, and questions of staffing, training or agency culture. 
Rather than conceding that outcome measures are beyond agencies current capabilities 
to measure and report, we have chosen to set ambitious outcome measures that reflect 
the priorities of our residents. At the same time we will be creative and farsighted in 
addressing the very real barriers to measurement agencies cite. 

A comrnon theine'in the Mayor's proposed mpdifications is.'to restate cou^fe-of clients 
served iri^erms GWae population in need. UnderstandingAe^et or unnfefmeed will 
guide all Stakeholders and decision-makers in discussions, policy priori^||; and 
resourcedilocatioh.' In some instances, agenciesthave iden^ed Outcome meSsures, and 
in other's’iihey^ha've reported outputmeasures but hsted-a preferred outcomernieasure 
for the future. 

For example, rather than reporting that the Department of Human Services will have 
6,600 daily childcare slots available in FY99, we would prefer to measure the percent of 
children in need of DHS childcare services that will be served. However, DHS cannot 
currently answer the question of the need to be met. So DHS has indicated the current 
measure and the future measure to develop. 

Reporting Results 

Initially, measures development has been negotiated among the Office of the Mayor 
and individual agencies. Together the Mayor and the agencies have interpreted the 
priorities identified through the public opinion research and have identified existing or 
easily modified data already gathered and analyzed by agencies. 

In addition, they reviewed performance measures from the International City/County 
Management Association (ICMA) Comparative Performance Measurement Consortium 
to support future benchmarking of District performance against best-practice 
jurisdictions. 
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As discussed above, the Office of the Mayor wdll issue quarterly reports to the general 
public beginning in fall 1999. These reports will report progress against the 
performance measures already identified and will update information on agencies that 
are developing stronger outcome and customer servdce measures. The quarterly 
Management Report^'^AcA^s will also include information on agencies' development of 
their strategic plans and progress towards meeting the major milestones in those plans. 
These reports will also include information on benchmarking District agency 
performance against a wide range of jurisdictions. 

Benchmarking 

The District conducted benchmarking research studies in preparing the FY1999 and 
FY2000 budgets. The January-March 1999 study compared selected operating and 
financial measures for a dozen District agencies with five "best practice" cities: Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Phoenix and Portland, Oregon. This summer, the District 
will mount a more extensive benchmarking effort of services in these five cities and 
additional jurisdictions. The selection criteria for benchmarking are: 

1. Neighboring Jurisdictions in the region regardless of differences or similarities 

2. ComparableJUrban-Jurisdicfions around the nation-similar-antpopulabon size,' 
derrio^aphicsmix, gep^aphical featuresmd on othejwinnensions , 

3. Bes^ractice JuiisdiQfi,t|ns regardless of differences orfismulapties 

rv'f;- - ft 

Benchn^dng t^'helpl^und^tand how thdpistrict <|oHipares to our i^ghbors, 
identi^^lBot3vl?strate^e's»used in-similar settings and-sehour goals as high'as-the best 
performing jurisdictions in the nation. 

Verifying Results: To support the performance measurement effort, the Mayor's 
Director of Customer Service has formed a task force of agency staff designated by their 
directors to manage customer service. Their first initiative is to document agencies' 
data collection practices and self-testing in meeting the commitments made in the short- 
term action agenda. 

For instance, the Department of Public Works corrunitted to filling potholes within 48 
hours of a resident's request. According to DPW, the commitment to responding to 95 
percent of requests witliin 48 hours is being met. However, self-reporting is not 
sufficient to ensure the accountability that is the central commitment of the performance 
measurement process and the Mayor's overall strategy. 

We have a tw'o-pronged approach to verifying the accuracy of agency measures and 
results. The Customer Service Task Force will also develop an external customer 
service-testing program that they will design with researchers from local universities 
and that will engage residents, graduate and undergraduate students and agency 
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personnel in checking results. of customer service initiatives. Methods of testing will 
include: 


• Follow-up calls to citizens making requests 

• Spot-checking results directly (e.g., visiting the potholes DPW reports as filled), 

• Exit inter\dews at District agencies such as the Department of Motor Vehicles, the 
Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs and the Department of 
Employment Services, and 

• Placing work order requests and tracking their progress through agencies. 

The customer service-testing program will both verify reported results and provide 
useful information to agencies that need to redesign their processes. 


The second element of our plan to verify results will be a formal performance audit 
program to be administered by the Office of the Inspector General. Mayor Williams 
requested that his newly appointed Inspector General make auditing performance 
against the Scorecard measures one of his first priorities. The Inspector General will 
expand the performance audit function to address the detailed set of outcome measures 
presented in this report and of all agencies' outcome measures as they develop them. 

PpK: ^ - \ l-i, 

Performance Measurement as a ^anagement-Tpol ^ v 

A well-dhsigned p^forrr^ce m^surement ^stem is a gow^erful managejment tool for 
the Mayy)±^f the®istnci:of Cc^t^bia. H^ag^gt clear ^^ct^ons and ^gyeloped 


directors will have unambiguous statements of what the residents and the Mayor 
expect, and their regular reports will document their success or fadure in meeting 
expectations. Congress and the Control Board will have compelling evidence of the 
progress of the District of Columbia's success in self-governance. And District residents 
will have objective indicators, designed to their specifications, that the city is moving in 
the direction they want. 
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DC Scorecard Indicators 


A. Healthy Qty j 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1 Quality of Drinking Water - Days designated safe by 
Environmental Protection Agency 

365 

365 

366 

2 Ouality of Rat Control - (service requests abated)^ 

4,764 , 

5,500 

5,500 

3 Quality and Availability of Health Care for Infants 
& Children 




a) Women entering prenatal care in first trimester 

58% 

60% 

62% 

b) Children visiting doctor's office within last year^ 

DoH 

DoH 

DoH 

b) Lead screening — Children Screened 

21,311 

GOAL 

GOAL 

c) Immunizations 

DoH 

DoH 

DoH 

4 Availability of Drug Prevention and Substance 

Abuse Treatment- patients treated 

6,661 

N/A 

N/A 

5 Urunsured Rate - DC residents not insured under a 
public or private program 

81,368 

(15.6%) 

81,000 

(15.6%) 

78,6003 

(15.1%) 

B. Safe aty 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FYIOOO 

Taiget 

1. Murder Rate - number reported annually 

260 

247 

Reduce 5% 

227 

Reduce 8% 

2. PropertyiSnm^ - number reported annually 

37302- ,v,» 

36^§4' 
Red^e 3% 

™g|i^;374 

Redilce5% 

3. VioIenf Crimes- lumber reported annually 

8,988 . 

8;718 ,r. 

Reduce 3% f- 

8,282 

Reduce 5% 

4. Respib^e Times Pojice, Fire, EMS (reduce response .-1 
timesIS M-'' r 


f' 


answered, not call to scene arrival 

, :'^9 sec^yg^ 

<5 sec 

;g=3.5 sec avg 


4;23 


4:00 

c) EMS: (call to scene) 

10:53 

9:30 

9:00 

5. Neighborhood Safety - (MPD sun.’ey for day time 
safety)^ 

62% 

68% 

80% 



I.IPD 


C. Thriving Neighborhoods 

FY1998 

Actual 

Fyi999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Rate of Poverty - Percent residents living below 
poverty level 

##%5 



2. Homeownership - rate of homeownership 

43% 

48% 

53% 

3. Trash Pickup *- timeliness 

77.8% 

89% 

89% 

4. Abandoned Buildings - number of complaints of 
abandoned buildings 

1,000 

complaints^ 

700-1000 

abatements^ 

1,000 

abatements 

5. District of Columbia Population 

520,422 

GOAL 

GOAL 
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DC Scorecard Indicators 


D. Educated and Skilled Citizens j 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1, Standardized Test Scores for Public School Students® 

% Below 
Basic 

School level 
migration^ 

School level 
migration 

a) Fourth Grade Reading 

Math 

31.2% 

39.6% 

-10% 

-10% 

-10% 

-10% 

b) Eighth Grade Reading 

Math 

19.9% 

58.5% 

-10% 

-10% 

-10% 

-10% 

c) Eleventh • Reading 

Math 

46.1% 

76.5% 

-10% 

-10% 

-10% 

-10% 

2. High School Attrition Rate (From DC Kids Count)!® 

44% 

N/A 

N/A 

3. Measures of School Safety^! 




a) Percent Principals rating oven school safe 

98% 

N/A 

N/A 

b) Percent Teachers rating own school safe 

71 % 

N/A 

N/A 

c) Percent Parents rating own child's school safe 

73% 

N/A 

N/A 

d) Percent Students rating own school safe 

53% 

N/A 

N/A 

4. Availability of Day Care and After School Programs 

Universal!^ 

Universal 

Universal 

5, Availability Job Training and Placement - DOES 
training enrollment 




a) JTPA Training Enrollment 

7,762 

DOES!® 

DOES 

b) Other Jobs Programs Qob Corps, Seniors, 

SuminefwoTics) .. * 

6,762 

DOES 

DOES 

7 W '■ 

c) JTPA'Retention:(percent Title IIA'-participants on.: 
iobUSHveeks after placem^t) i-.h 

49% 

59%. ■ 

. 59%' 

E. Emplo)unent and Business 


--«j^2999 

Target 


1. UnemtAoWent RaCe" M 


DOES 

ymt, DOES 

2. Num'ti^6¥^6BsyPeople Em^fe^d in Pnv^t^S^br 

^''388^00^^ 
0.8% gain 

DOES 


3. Number of New Businesses!^ 

696 new 
businesses 
3,457 jobs 

N/A 

N/A 

1 F. Transportation Services 

FYJ998 

ActuaJ 

FY1999 

Target 

FT2000 

Target 

1. Timeliness of Street Repairs 

(potholes repaired w/in 48 hours) 

95% (goal) 

95% 

95% 

2. Metro and Buses - satisfaction with service (Control 
Board Survey) 

79% 

N/A 

N/A 

3. Driver's Licerrses and Vehicle Inspection!® 




a) Licenses (average ser\dce time) 

17 min 

15 min 

15 min 

b) Vehicle Inspection (average service time) 

15 min 

15 min 

15 min 

4. Road Congestion!^ 




1 G. Government Performance 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1 . Financial Health - fund balance 

$444,849,000 



2. Service Quality - general satisfaction 

DCFRA 1997 Survey ratings were Excellent (E), 

Good (G), Fair (F), Poor (P) or Very Poor (VP)) 

15% E/G 
35% F 

48% P/VP 

N/A 

N/A 
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DC Scorecard Indicators 


Notes: 


1 The rat control initiative was launched at the April 1999 Mayor's Rat Summit. DPW is gathering initial trendline 
data to set measures and goals. In the interim, the measure and target used will be DPW responses to residents' 
requests for abatement. Residents will be surveyed about pierceived improvements in rat control in September 1999 
and annually thereafter. 

- The Department of Health defines doctor's office visits as visits to a physician, an HMO or a hospital waiting room. 
However, due to data collection practices, DoH was unable to provide complete data on patients 0-18 visiting HMOs, 
too large a group to exclude. This data needs great improv'ement to set adequate goals. 

2 FY2000 Goal reflect 2,400 residents covered under pilot program to expand healthcare coverage. 

* Percent residents responding "I feel safe alone outside in my neighborhood during the day." 

2 Poverty rate is an extrapolation from 1990 census data. Rate is not tracked annually. Targets 
^ estimate of complaints on file at DCRA — citywide # of unidentified nuisance properties likely higher 
(approximately 3,000) 

” See DCRA Performance Measures for explanation of abatement targets. 

® Score categories are Below Basic, Basic, Proficient and Advanced. 

- While District-wide percentages are reported here, the improvement goal is not for a 10 percent District-wide 
improvement. The DCPS Improvement Goal is for 10 percent of students rated "below basic" in prior year at each 
school improving by one or more levels on the SAT-9 assessment Schools that meet or exceed the performance 
objective will not mask schools that do not meet the objective. 

The District of Columbia attrition rate is defined as... 

n 1997-98 Survey Result DCPS does not set targets forsurv'ey responses. 1998-99 survey not yet conducted. 

’2 Early childhood education is available upon request at parents' neighborhood school on a space-available basis. If 
neighborhood school is over enrolled, child will be offered space .at the next nearest school. 

13 DOES lias.hot pfbidded projections for training enrollment v;'.- kr- 

Dun and Bradstreet 1997..totaIs 

15 Both measure exclude waiting timeprior to sendee— the mosl’significant complamt about DMV sery^es. 

The Metropolitan Council of Govemment'-s (COG) is developing a-measure ofjt^ficcqngestion for ftie region— it 
does not curf^tly measuredphgestioh;within the District of Columbia alone, 
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Department of Housing & Community Development 


Department of Housing & Community Development 

The mission of the Department of Housing and Community Development (DHCD) is to 
strengthen District neighborhoods by facilitating the production and preservation of housing 
commercial and economic development opportunities. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pages B-20-36 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Increase number of residents owning homes in ttie 
District of Columbia 

682 units 

561 units 

784 units 

a) HPAP homeo^^-ners 

476 

461 

569 

b) Tax delinquent properties returned to 
homeownership 

206 

100 

155 

c) Conversion of rental to ownership 

0 

0 

60 

2. Neighborhood Preservation; Increase the number of 
renovated housing units 

1,041 

172 

496 

a) Rental housing units 

1,041 

112 

428 

b) Single family o'v\Tiership 

0 

60 

68 

3. Community Development: Increase the number of 
new construction single family homes 

712 

200 

250 

4. Reduce processing time for loans/ grants 

12 months 

6 months 

6 months 

5. Delinquent loans as a percent of total loan portfolio 
(dollar value) 

24% 

24% 

67f 

5. RatiOrOf-^v^aging of pubiic/priyate dollars 

$1 to$5...v.. 



.,$l,toS4 

6. Custo|n&s rating-service good to excellent 

na 


85% 


1,270 {<T 

^500 ^ 

1 10002 

8. HomelS'sness — Teniporary'-Hypothermia Beds a • 


-4 i" 

1 


NOTE: 


...piitcome of the Strategic Xaik Force CompetifafSn., Selection, df ay^ardees 
will be made on June 30, 1999. 


Notes: 


^ DHCD is preparing to sell the current loan portfolio by September 30, 1999. While the expectation is 
that all outstanding loans will be sold, DHCD will be making new construction, rehabilitation and down 
payment assistance loans beginning in October 1999, 

2 14* Street Urban Renewal Parcels The proposed development includes a grocery store, multiplex 
theaters, single-family sales housing, a nine-story, 432,000 square foot office building, specialty and "big 
box" retailers, restaurants, and a health/fitness center. DHCD is currently reviewing four proposals for 
the site, A selection is anticipated by May 20, 1999. 1,000 new jobs are anticipated. 









Department of Employment Services 

The mission of the Department of Employment Services is to foster economic de veiopment and 
growth in the District by providing workforce training bringing together job seekers and 
empioyers^ compensating unemployed and injured workers and promoting safe and healthy 
workplaces. 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Training and Employment Opportunities 




a) Percent of Job Training Partnership Act 0TPA) 
Title 2A (Disadvantaged Adults) participants 
who were employed during the 13* calendar 
week after termination. 

48.9% 

59% 

59%i 

b) Percent of JTPA Title 3 (Disabled Workers) 
participants who entered employment after 
termination 

48.1% 

67% 

67% 

c) Percent of Total employment customers 
obtaining employment 

14% 

17% 

17% 

2. Summer Jobs for Youth 


6,500 total 
1,000 private 
sector 

7,000 total 
1,500 private 
sector 

3. Unemployed and Injured Worker Compensation 




a) Percent UI wage disputes resolved within 20 
days 

60% 

60% 

70% 

b) d?er^;^tjpf,Dis,^ility / V^ri^i&.Compensation p; 
Hewing decisXons issu^:6n time::?A /Tr 



igp% 

4. Safe aKd; Healthy W^'kplac^^ 




a) Percentage of injyejstigaiive^^^gs within ^ 
working days foX^therM^an'*^s&ous violations".-' 



90% 

b) P^centage ofmyestigafi^ finding withih45 
working days serious violations ?*;V - r-:; 



1' 90% 

5. Savings as a result of voluntary moves from 

disability to Federal retirement (net of settlement 
costs). 

New 

Initiative 

New 

Initiative 

$545,000 

6. Percent of customers receiving training rating 
training good or excellent 

New 

Initiative 

New 

Initiative 

80% 

7. Percent of employers rating overall DOES services as 
good or excellent 

76% 

86% 

88% 


Notes: 


FY2000 goals for measures 1 a, h and c are U.S. Department of Labor standards for TTPA program areas. 
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Department of Consumer and Re 


Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs 

The mission of the Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs is to enhance the 
quality of life and business in the District of Columbia through customer service, 
continuous process improvement and empowering employees in partnership with 
stakeholders and other agencies. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pa^es B-64-76. 



FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Number of nuisance properties cleaned and abated 

CURRENT 

700 -1000 
properties 

1,000+1 

properties 

2. Response time to complaints of sub-standard 
housing. 

30 days 

7 days, 70% 

4 days, 85% 

3. Building Code Enforcement 

Not reported 
in this 

manner 

Not reported 
in this 

manner 

Establish 

baseline 

a) Voluntary compliance after citation (%) 

4. Electrical Inspection— process time 

4 months 

48 hours 

90% in 48 
hours 

5. Budding Plan Review (complex) — process time 

6 months 

30 days 

95% in 30 
days 

6. Building Plan Review (non-complex) — process time 

60% in 1 day 

80% in 1 day 

90% in 1 day 

7. Interior Demolition Permit Issuance— process time 

50% in 

3 months 

50% in 

3 months^ 

90% in 1 day 

8. Processing time to renew occupational and 

orof^siorial'licenses • £; 

3-5 months 

70% in 7 days 

70% in 7 days 

9. IncreaS&^pecti6'hs.:per inspector through 

management and informatioh techndlo^ systems^” \ 

5 per day 1 

8 ^ri'^ay 
50% mcrease? 

12 per day 
>50% increase 

10, Customers rating services good(pE better 

No survey^^^ 

>70% i: 



Notes: 


^ DCRA's goal for abating nuisance properties is dependent on resources budgeted. DCRA is revising 
their estimates of 700 buildings abated per year in 1999 and FY 2000 due to additional resources 
allocated in the final budget resolution. A firm projection will be available by July 1999. 

2^ Process was streamlined mid FY1999 to eliminate requirement for post-demolition drawings certified by 
architect, plumber, electrician, etc. Interior demolitions are now a same-day counter service. 
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Metropolitan Police Department 


Metropolitan Police Department 

The mission of the Metropolitan Police Department (MPD) is to prevent crime and the 
fear of crime, as we work with others to help build healthy and safe communities 
throughout the District of Columbia. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pages Cl-15 



FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Part I Violent Crimes (Reduce 3% and 5%) 

8,988 

8,718 

8,282 

2. Homicides (Reduce 5 and 8%) 

260 

247 

227 

3. Aggravated Assaults (Reduce 5 and 8%) 

4,962 

4,714 

4,337 

4. Part I Property Crimes (Reduce 3% and 5%) 

37,302 

36,184 

34,374 

5. Auto Thefts (Reduce 5 and 8%) 

6,501 

6,176 

5,682 

6. Burglaries (Reduce 5 and 8%) 

6,361 

6,042 

5,560 

7. Homicides Cleared 

40% 

50% 

65% 

8. Telephone response time to 911 calls 

6.9 seconds 

5 seconds 

3.5 seconds 

9. Funded sworn positions fiiled(*assumes 200 
additional positions funded in FY2000) 

3,518 (97.7%) 

3,546 (98.5%) 

3,724 (98%*)^ 

CUSTOMER SATISFACTION MEASURES 

Current 

Baseline 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

10. Service to Victims; Percentage residents reporting 
police are doing a good or very good job helping 
crime victims. 

60% 

64% 

68% 

11. Crime Prevention; Percentage r^idents reporting 
polic|^^oihg4a^ood or Yi|g,’^'g66d’jqb preventingy 
crime ara&eir neiSijbirhool^ t" 

64% 

c 

68% 

72% 

12. Feaio 
feel v< 
neight 

^rime; PercOT^ge o^^esideirt^eporting Aey ^ 

E^isafe being pone their 

^“hood durii^&ie da^ 



80% 

'■k 

13, Partnei^p; Resid^ts reportmg pdlicerare doing a 
goodJon v^IgboS job worSirig^ogether with'^ir:; 
residents in their neighborhood to solve local 
problems. 

,65% 

69% 

■■ 

k 73% 

14. Problem Solving; Residents reporting police are 
doing a good or very good job dealing with the 
problems that really concern people in their 
neighborhood. 

67% 

69% 

71% 


^ 200 additional officers have been funded for FY2000 raising the funded positions from 3,600 to 3,800. 
However, MPD's budget request for recruitment was reduced by $500,000 making it more difficult to 
reach this goal. 





Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department 

The mission of the Fire and Emergency Medical Services Department (DCFEMS) is to improve 
the quality of life for those who live, work, visit and conduct business in the District of 
Columbia by preventing fires, extinguishing fires, providing emergency medical and 
ambulance services and pro viding technical rescue services. 


DESIRED OUTCOMES 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Residential Structure Fires (10% annual decrease) 

658 

592 

533 

2. Commercial Structure Fires(10% annual decrease) 

280 

258 

232 

1 PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

3. Building Inspections 

34,9781 

23% 

38,746 

26% 

42,323 

28% 

4. Nuisance properties inspected and identified 

850 

1,000 

1,500 

5. FEMS trainees participating in "live-fire" exercises 
on-site.2 

0% 

0% 

0% 

5. Fire Safety' Education Outreach (customers) 

11,924 

18,000 

27,000 

6. Percent District residents participating in Education 
Outreach at schools, ANC meetings, churches and 
FEMS open houses. 

No Data 

3.5% 

5% 

7. Response time of suppression units to fire incidents 

4;23 

4:00 

4:00 

8. Response time of ALS providers to critical medical 
incidents.'( minutes call to scene) • - 

10:53 

9:30 

— 

9. Reduction ih, civilian deaths &■' ‘ 

W- ' b* 

ATarget: 12 
Actual; 10 

; . Target: >7 ty 
^ Actual 9 

Target: 5 

Ilf ■ 

10. Reduction ih?avilian injufi:^' / 


r — r63r 

!.»57 




0 

12. Reduction iri'firefighter.injuries IB 

300*. 

p ' 200 


13. Arson Fires'^leared.^ia percentageiof ArsorirFixesi^ 




14, Fleet Service; Vehicles in reserve to front line 
apparatus. Eng,® Engine Co. Trk, ® Truck Co. 

RS = Heavy Rescue Squads 

Eng. 25% 
Trk. 25% 
RS25% 

Eng. 31.2% 
Trk. 12.5% 
RS0% 

Eng. 25% 
Trk. 25% 

RS 25% 

15. Percentage of citizens rating their confidence level in 
Fire Suppression capacity as Good or Better 

No data 

88.9% 

90% 

16. Percentage of citizens rating their confidence level in 
EMS response efficiency as Good or Better 

89.5% 

90% 

90% 


Notes; 


’ Total base=149,743 structures to be inspected. Estimate based on 55335 buildings F/EMS is required to 
inspect plus approximately 94,408 buildings F/EMS is not required to inspect, but will do so on request. 

2 FEMS trainees and current staff have to use facilities in other jurisdictions for "live-fire" and advanced 
fire fighting techniques. Personnel training outside the District are not available for duty. Ko capital 
funds are budgeted to upgrade District training facilities to provide tl\is level of training in FY2000 or 
beyond. 
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Department of Corrections 

The mission of the Department of Corrections (DOC) is to ensure pubiic safety and 
uphold the public trust by providing for the safe and secure confinement of pretrial 
detainees and sentenced inmates. In addition,, the agency is transforming itself from a 
state/county prison system to primarily a city/county jail system in accordance with 
the National Capital Revitalization Act 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pa^es C-45-66 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. 25% reduction in inmate on inmate assaidte 

133 

88 

57 to date 

66 

2 . 10 % reduction in inmate on staff assaults 

55 

38 

28 to date 

34 

3. Reduction in overtime hours and expenditures. 

DoC overtime projections imder revision! 

4. Number of inmates transferred to Federal Bureau of 
Prisons/Private Institutions 

Target; 

500 

Actual; 

952 

Target 1,200 
To date: 1,556 

800 

5. Percent prisoners transferred to FBP/PI agamst 
scheduled transfer of 5,000 prisoners by December 
20012 

DoC projections of prisoners to 
transfer is under revision. 

6 . Reduction in operational capacity to meet or exceed 
court-ordered population limits. 

7,408 irunates 

5,670 

Reduce 24% 

4,832 

Reduce 15% 

7. Perc‘enf^edU'ctibni?hmcidence of irunate substance . 3 ^. 
abuseM^c; !•;' . Df . - ••• 



SetjTarget 

t 


Notes: 


spi 


^ The Dep^^nentpfi^oSection^ overtime '^pencUtures have exceeded projections due tpjsiaff instability 
during the 'trahs'fof ination of the Department of Corrections to a city/ county jail systeih. The Director is 
working with the Office of Budget and Planning to revise projections for FY1999 and FY2000, but they 
were not complete at the time of the completion of this report. 

2 Original schedule was to transfer 5,000 prisoners from CY1997-CY2001. However due to intake of new 
prisoners above projections, the number of prisoners that need to be transferred to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons greatly exceeds that original target. The Department of Corrections and the Office of Budget and 
Plarming are revising their projections in concert with the trustee. 
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District of Columbia Public Libr 


District of Columbia Public Library 

The mission of the District of Columbia Public Library (DCPL) is to acquire and 
organize information, including books and other materials, to meet the educational, 
cultural, and recreational needs of adults and children in the community, and to 
provide free access to these materials and services in a manner con venient to all 
residents. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pages D-35^ 


I 


FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. 

Registered patrons; 

Increase 98 

Increase 99 

Increase 00 


End FY97=471,056 registered.' 

33,233 

36,556 est. 

40,212 est. 

~ 

Circulation 

1,430,882 

1,488,117 (est. 
+4%) 

1,577,474 (est. 
+5%) 

3. 

Headcount; Patrons entering facilities 

1,718,131 

1,889,944 (est. 
+10%) 

2,003,340 (est. 
+6%) 

T” 

Reference Satisfaction^: MLK 

61.11% 

N.A. 

65% 


Branches 

66.4% 

N.A. 

68% 

5. 

Percent Washington Post Book Works hardcover 
bestsellers available within one week of listing. 

New 

initiative 

90 % 

95 % 


Residents receiving training through Libraries 

Online! 

New 

initiative 

3,000 

6,000 


NOTE;, .The DC Public Libraiyjs in the midst. of Strategic.PJannmg Withits .board of 
i5ifrusfeeS;S^f andipatrOie, The traditional librai^toutpubmeasu^' abqye 
|‘.'will be mbdjfied*ased^*this plai^^seffort conges in^e 

-' ’iprovision of libraiy.'services. Ney|iieIectironic deli&iy>bfilibrary Services that 
ffrWill impact‘tradWnal%ervice niMSurSs.are incre^ing aird are nK'reflected 
'■Pin any. ofthe above measures. DCPL will developtiew measuresifet reflect 
birtcomes based on the priorities identified in the'^trategic platinO'w'tinder 
development. New performance measures will be in the FY2001 budget 
submission. 

Notes: 


: DCPL database had not been purged of inactive borrowers (no use for 3 years or more) for several years. 
To date in FY1999, 97,000 borrowers have been purged, so total patrons will DROP despite increases in 
registration. New baseline will be set by 12/31/99. In addition, current software does not disaggregate 
registered patrons by DC, MD or VA residence. Preferred measure is percent of DC residents W'ho are 
registered patroirs, but DCPL is currently unable to report that data 

' Reference satisfaction is a new- measure of library customers' satisfaction with the reference collections 
and service provided by reference staff. The first administration w'as actually early FY1999 (11/98) and 
will be repeated biannually. The national average for libraries of comparable size is 62.31%. DCPL's goal 
for FY2000 is to exceed the national average. 
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Department of Human Services 

The mission of the Department of Human Services is to provide comprehensive, quaiity human 
services to enhance life in the District of Columbia. 



Current 

Baseline 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1, Childcare services 




a) Increase children in all chOdcare services by 10% 
annuallv- 

6,000 daily 

6,600 daily 

7,200 daily 

b) PROPOSED OUTCOME: Percent of children in 
need of DHS childcare served. 

No Data 

Establish 

Baseline 

Establish 

Goal 

c) Days until childcare placement are made after 
receipt of complete application. 

New 

initiative 

3 days 

3 days 

2. Reduce TANF caseload per Social Service 
Representative (SSR) 

350 cases per 
SSR 

275 cases per 
SSR 

200 cases per 
SSR 

3. Work participation rate of TANF clients 

30% 

35% 

40% 

4. Rehab. Services Admin. (RSA) customers gainfully 
employed (90 days or more) 

650 cust.’ 

715 cust. 
(+10%) 

760 cust. 
(+6%) 

5. Percentage of employed refugees gainfully 
employed (90 days or more) 

75% 

75% 

75% 

6. Increase the percent of delinquent borrowers who 
start repayment of previous student loans 

29% 

29% 

35% 2 

7, MRDDA Services — Change individual habilitation 
planning4>rocess^G”one that is person centered 

Hv h-. ’v-S 

New 

initiative 

35 customers 
:+■ (pilot) 

,,^,, Est. 900 
'■ '■ customers 

S (60%) [ 

8. Juvenile l^tice Servic^-:,. 0 

V:„. r 

T 

1 

a) Com!^ance with cpurt-orddred^opulation at;fU: 
Oak^pl (MAX average d^y pop.^lSS) '9 ' 

. ..saoox 
'Viss t 

.r'“no.o% 

■i 188 

** New 
prlpacUity to 
isj{|jalleviate 
'•••■population 
pressure 

b) Compliance with tlie agreed upon Jeriy M. 
Consent Decree requirements 

Initiative not 
in existence 

Requirements 

under 

development 

70% 

9, Family Services 




a) Percentage of teen parents who do not become 
pregnant while active with tlie Teen Parent 
Assessment Project 

Target: 20% 
Actual: 100% 

50% 

50% 

b) Percentage of teen parents in the TPAP 
recormected to communift'-based programs 

Target: 30% 
Actual: 70% 

40%3 

50% 


Notes: 


1 U.S. Dept, of Education reporting requirement for RSA job placements is tine number of customers 
employed compared to prior fiscal year. 

^ Office of Postsecondar}' Education and Research Assistance (OPERA) is developing an RFP to contract 
student loan collection beginning in Fi'2000. FY1999 goal remains same as FY9S actual, and FY2000 goal 
is contingent on awarding a contract. 

3 While reported FY98 percentage was 70%, DHS has revised their tracking system for FY1999 and 
believes a outcome than last year's reported outcome is likely. 
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Department of Health 


Department of Health 

The mission of the Department of the Department of Health (DOH) is to assure a safe and 
healthy environment for District of Columbia residents and visitors by working with all 
partners in strategic alliances to: design public health systems based on community 
in volvement and customer needs; conduct ongoing monitoring of health status to include 
investigation of potential threats and intervention when needed; provide leadership in public 
health policy development; assure access to high quality health services; to foster and promote 
health education and disease prevention; and maximize the effectiveness of all resources. 


r 

Performance measures 

CY1998 

Target 

CY1999 

Target 

CY2000 1 

Target 

1. 

Increase percentage of women entering prenatal care 
in the first trimester. 

58% 

60% 

62% 

2. 

Percent AFDC/TANF population enrolled in HMOs 

90% 

100% 

100% 


OUTPUT MEASURES 

Current 

Baseline 

Fyi999 

Target 

FY200B 

Target 


Registered births (DC residents and non-residents) 

14,599 

15,000 

15,000 

2. 

Number HIV/AIDS patients served 

6,187 

6,626 

7,000 

3. 

Total number of inspections of food establishment 
vendors 

8,500 

12,000 

16,000 

4, 

Number of water quality samples collected and 
analyzed 

3,099 

3,100 

3,100 

5. 

Number of cases, contacte in reported communicable 
disease investigations 

3,500 

3,600 

3,600 

6. 

Number.of, children and adults,.vacdnated in special,. 

3.500 „ . 

^....3,600 

^,..3,600 


walfc-^ijmmuniBaitiojri cljrucs;i ' ' ' f 


h.- \r. 5' 



DKIRED OUTCOMES MEASURES^ 

CY1998 

CY1999 

CY2000 


(Intermediate Outeomes) 

Target 

Target 

Target | 

•o 

g UMAUJiL.i jj .1 1 J 



1 13.0% 

m 

fcailUtrJlffiM 1 fl| 1 1 1 1 1 1 




3. 

Percefifege of HTV^JlrDS population served tf 

'st^% M. 

42% T 

3 PROVIDED 




FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

T" 

Reduce tlie number of reported food-borne illnesses 
outbreaks by 50% by the end of FY2000 

DATA 

TO BE 

PROVIDED 

5. 

Maintain die assessment of the quality- of DC water 
bodies..® 

31 

31 

31 

6. 

Maintain low incidence of vaccine preventable 
diseases of children^ 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 


Notes; 


^ Desired Outcome Measures are suggested modifications to DoH output measures. Upon permanent • 
appointnient of a DoH director, DoH will establish outcome measures and targets, 

^ Infant mortality rates are per 1,000 live births. 

3 The Environmental Health Administration (EHA) is charged with conducting assessments of the water 
quality of 31 streams, rivers, creeks and other bodies of w^ater in the DC watershed. In addition they 
manage third-party facilities agreements for long-term clean up efforts such as tl\e May 1999 muid- 
jurisdictional agreement to dean up tire Anacostia River. 

^ Vaccines of long-standing use (e.g., diphtheria, polio, mumps, measles, rubella, and pertussis). 
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Department of Recreation and Parks 


Department of Recreation and Parks 

The mission of the Department of Fecreation and Parks is to provide quality leisure services to 
residents and visitors of the District of Columbia in safe, well-maintained parks and facilities; to 
be en vironmentally responsible; to deliver programs that are stimulating enriching, and 
culturally sensitive; to strategically manage financial and human resources; to provide adaptive 
programs and facilities for challenged customers; and to attain our goals and objectives through 
a dedicated team supported by volunteers and public/private partnerships. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pages E-55-66 



Current 

Baseline 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Park Property Cleai\-up initiative; East Capitol, 

Georgia Avenue and New York Avenue "Gateways" 

23 sites 
cleaned to 
date 

23 properties 
(100%) 

Maintain 
100% clean 
properties 

2. Customer Satisfaction 




a) Percent of citizens rating DRP prograrnszs 
satisfactory or better 

56% 

70% 

80% 

b) Percent of citizens rating DRP facilities^s 
satisfactory or better 

52% 

70% 

80% 

3. Response time to reports of facilities maintenance 
needs. 




a) Routine 

7 days 

5 days 

5 days 

b) Emergency 

1 day 

1 day 

1 day 

4. Introduction of new facilities (% op>erational): 




a) Benning Park Teen Center 

95% 

100% 

100% 

b) Payne Elementary Aftercare Center 

85% 

100% 

1M% 

c) R'^'^entefS*md^aIlfields witfi DHCD fc; 






o 

o 

5; TBD2 

e) SE Tennis &Le4l)^gCenteif., '5. g: 



100% 

f) Coniputer Centers with DOES^open 4/30)i'.: 



100% 

5. City Pools Opening on-tilhe {SBptools'By 


100% 

■ ■ ■ 100% 

6, Achievement of Consumer Product Safety Standards 
for DC Plaverounds (90 total) 

70% 

100% 

100% 

7. Increase Program Enrollment by 15% per year 
(minimum share of population of vouth 2-18) 

42,000 

(45,6%)= 

48,300 

(50%) 

58,445 

(60%) 

8. Number of community and corporate sponsorship 
(average per month) 

77 

90 

100 

9. Percent of operating costs offset by external 
revenues (user fees) 

1% 

1% 

1.5% 

10. Percent of revenue generated by external sources ^ 

2% 

2% 

2.5% 
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Department of Recreation and Parks 


Notes: 

’ DRP is a partner in the project and is coordinating the lease development with the Office of the 
Corporation Counsel. 

2 Project construction in Pi'2000 dependent on funding. 

3 The SE Tennis and Learning Center is being developed by Recreation Wish Committee of Washington, 
DRP is coordinating the land lease and operational functions. 

4 Groundbreaking for SE Tennis and Learning Center, September 1999. 

5 FY98 population of youth 2-18 was 92,000. No projections for youth population in FY1999 or FY2000. 

6 Calculated as gifts, donations, and dollar value of volunteer services. 
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Department of Public Works 


Department of Public Works 

The mission of the Department of Public Works (DPW) is to help improve the quality of life in 
the District of Columbia and enhance the District's ability to compete for residents^ business, 
tourism and trade. This is accomplished by managing and maintaining public space and 
transportation infrastructure to ensure that neighborhoods and commercial areas are clean, safe 
and attractive, and that people, goods and information move safely and efficiently along public 
rights of way 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating; Budget pages Fl-28 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

FY1998 

Actual 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Trash Collection 



! 

a) Percent on-time trash collection 

77.8% (98) 

89% 

89% 

b) Percentage of Alley routes cleaned on schedule. 

85% 

90% 

90% 

c) Citizens rating trash service as good or excellent^ 

44% 

70% 

70% 

2. Percent tree trimming and tree removal requests 
completed within 3 weeks of requests.^ 

50% 

50% 

50% 

3. Cleanliness of Citv 




a) Percent Streets rated 4 or 5 on SWMA 
Environmental Ratings Scale^ 

NEW 

NEW 

80% 

b) Percent Alleys rated 4 or 5 on SWMA 
Envirorunental Ratings Scale 

NEW 

NEW 

80% 

c) Citizen approval of cleanliness of city 

Not 

Surveyed 

60% 

80% 

4. Rodent Control 




a) Citations Issued , 

NEW 

'.NEW 

Target TBD^ 

b) Voluntary compli^ce after -citation (%) 

Data not yet maintained in this manner 

c) Citizen approv^^f rodent control ' 

.'t* Not 
■Surveyed; ' 

Target i'bD 

7;. Target TBD 

5. SaiutationiCd<ie^hforcement.*'<5£' 




a) Citations Issued 

5,721 

6,000 

6,000 

b) Voluntary compliance after citation (%) 

Data not yet maintained in this marmer 

6. Road Conditions 




a) Percent federal and local roads rated good or 
excellent on Pavement Condition Index; 

65% 

71% 

72% 

b) Citizens rating condition of cit)' streets good or 
excellent, 

8% 

70% 

70% 

7. Percent pothole requests filled within 48 hours 

Not 

measured 

95% 

95% 

8, Snow Removal 




a) Percent major roads cleared within 12 hours of a 
4-8" Snow' Storm® 

NEW 

NEW 

80% 

b) Percent residential streets cleared within 24-36 
hours of a 4-8" Snow Storm 

NEW 

NEW 

80% 

cj Citizen approval of snow' removal efforts 

25% 

70% 

80% 

9. Percent of fleet exceeding District's replacement 
criteria at end of fiscal year.^ 

83% 

80% 

70% 
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Department of Public Works 


Notes; 


’ Citizen approval on measures Ic, 6b and 8c indicates a rating of good or excellent on 1997 DCFRA 
Survey of District Residents 

2 DPW has eliminated 10,000 of the 17,500 tree trimming and removal request backlog that existed as of 
9 /30/98. However, due to the remaining backlog and the resources devoted to tree trimming, the 
response time and reliability will not change during FY1999 or FY2000. 

3 Solid Waste Management Adnunistration (SWMA) has a five point environmental rating scale that 
addresses the cleanliness of streets and alleys. Grades 4 and 5 do not require more than manual crews for 
clean up. Grades 1-3 require varying levels of equipment 

^ Data collection on rodent control imder the Mayori Rat Summit Initiative is in its early stages. Trend 
data will be available by 8/31. 

5 Regionally agreed to standard defined by Council of Governments. 

6 District Criteria for vehicle replacement is five years for heavy equipment and eight years for sedans and 
light vehicles(GAAP depreciation schedule). DP\V estimates tihe entire fleet could be replaced within two 
years at a cost of $10.9 million. With current funding {$1.5-2.0 million/ year) , DPW projects a full fleet 
replacement in 3-5 years. 
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Department of Motor Vehicles 


Department of Motor Vehicles 

The mission oT the Department of Motor Vehicles is to help impro ve the District 's 
economic competitiveness and the quality of life by fostering the safe operation of 
motor vehicles on the District's streets in accordance with appUcable laws and 
regulations. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pages F-29-39 



Current 

Baseline 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Ser\dce Ouality Guarantee (Basic Services) 




a) Avg service time for vehicle registration 

33 minutes 

15 minutes 

15 minutes 

b) Avg service time for drivers license issuance 

17 minutes 

15 minutes 

15 minutes 

c) Avg. service time for drivers license renewal 

17 minutes 

15 minutes 

15 minutes 

d) Avg. service time for residential parking permit 

33 minutes 

15 minutes 

15 minutes 

2. Percentage of customers rating licensing and 
registration times good or excellent 

70% 

80% 

90% 

3. Service Quality Guarantee (Adjudication) 




a) Avg. service time for parking ticket hearing 
(walk-in) 

127 minutes 

60 minutes 

60 minutes 

b) Avg. service time for parking ticket adjudication 
(mail-in) 

6-9 months 

30 days 

30 days 

4. Avg. service time for automobile inspection 

47/hour 

15 minutes 
per vehicle 

47/hour 

15 minutes 
per vehicle 

47/hour^ 

15 minutes 
per vehicle 





6, Service' ©ualitv Gu^^tee (Phone Inquiries)^ \ 

:-u 1 r. 










■s 

7. OverallTCustomer.:Satasfaction with DMV service 

Not trackmg 


90% 




Notes: 


1 Even with the introduction of four additional service lanes, DMV is not projecting changes in service 
times or vehicles per hour due to the need to fine-tune new equipment and computers, the need to train 
old and new personnel on the new equipment and current staffing shortages. 

2 DMV is not currently tracking the average response time to calls or the average length of calls. The new 
Customer Services Communication Center (CSCC), due to open May 30, 1999, should provide the abilit}' 
to collect such data 
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D.C. Office of Personnel 

The mission of the District of Columbia Office of Personnel (DCOP) is to provide 
comprehensive human resource management programs and services to attract, develop 
and retain a highly qualified workforce and to facilitate organizational effectiveness. 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

Current 

Baseline 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. 

Recruitment Processing Time 

45 days 

45 days 

30 days 

2. 

Police and Firefighters Retirement Board 

AoDlications Processed 

830 

830 

860 

X" 

Employee Benefits Enrollment 

5,110 

5,100 

6,500 

4 

Regulations Promulgated 

30 

30 

20 

5. 

Workforce and Customer Service Development 
Participants 

4,800 

5,000 

10,000 

T“ 

Employment Candidates Serviced 

22,000 

22,000 

23,000 

7. 

Health and Wellness Claims 

492 

500 

525 

8. 

Unemployment Claims Processed 

3,720 

4,000 

4,500 


NOTE: With the exception of Measure 1, the D.C. Office of Personnel's performance 

measures are stated in terms of outputs. The newly appointed director of the 
DCOP will develop outcome and customer sendee measures before the end 


of FY 1999. 


1 

.c-'' 
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Office of Contracting and Procurement 

The mission of the Office of Contracting and Procurement is to transform procurement into an 
enabiing organization which surprises and delights agencies, commissions, the Courts, and 
non-profit providers with the costs, quality, and speed of delivery of goods. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget pages A-6S-72 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 

Current 

Baseline^ 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Reduction of contract approval and processing time 

5 months 

3 months 

2.5 months 

2. Percentage of program personnel trained in 
Performance-Based Statements of Work 

N/A 

25% 

50% 

3. Percentage ($ value) of eligible small purchases 
made through blanket order contracting 
mechanisms 

N/A 

50% 

75% 

4. Value of savings resulting from renegotiated price 
proposals and re-competed contract options 

$500,000 

$4 million 

$12 million 

5. Value of savings resulting from blanket order 
consolidation of genericaU}'^ common goods and 
services. 

N/A 

$4 million 

$20 miUion 

6. Percentage of unplanned or at-risk actions. 

50% 

35% 

20% 

7. Percentage of purchase requisitions bypassing 
Procurement as direct releases to suppliers 

N/A 

20% 

50% 

8. Percentage of agencies/commissions enabled to 
spend 95% or more of programmed contract dollars. 

N/A 

90% 

100% 

9, Percentage growth in community and neighborhood 
Small^uSinessjSourcing expenditure— All Wards 
and W^ds 6, 7'Sd'B:- 

N/A 

AU: 10% 

...Wards 

-20% f 

AU: 20% 

. ;Wards 6,7,8: 
50% 



1 FY98 according to FY2000 Proposed Operating Budget Measure #2 is from 1999 Performance 

Accountability :P1^ • •- . 
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Office of the Chief Technoloev Officer 


Office of the Chief Technology Officer 

The mission of the Office of the Chief Technology Officer (OCTO) is to aiticuiate the manner in 
which the government ieverages its investment in information technoiogy to attain the 
go vemment 's goal of being an efficient and effective service pro vider. 


Cross-reference: Proposed Operating Budget page A-73-81 



Current 

Baseline 

FY1999 

Target 

FY2000 

Target 

1. Percent of 336 systems certified compliant through 
District Y2K certification process 

IQ -7% 
2Q-12% 
3Q-74% 
4Q-100% 

95% 

100% 

2. Percent of ISDN telephones installed 

71% 

100% 

100% 

3. Percent of District agencies connected to the Wide 
Area Network 

40% 

95% 

100% 

4. Hardware and Software Standards 




a) Percent of current District government 

hardware, software and operating systems that 
meet OCTO standard.^ 

Meets "No 
upgrade 
required" 
criteria 

75% 

95% 

b) Percent of newly purchased or leased District 
government hardware, software and operating 
systems that meet OCTO standard.^ 


70% 

80% 


0% 



6. PerSe^^f>Jhew. employee and relocated employee ^ 
teleplS^ numbers correctly-mcluded in directory 

0% 

r 


. . 99% 

7. Custo^SrSatisfactioiitAppfOval of OCTO support \ 
servic^ * s uf T 

„Not surveyed 

;:;80% i; 

: 85% 

8. Savin^phrough large-scalebuvmg'iagreements"*''''' 

initiative''; t 

"‘New 
initiative : 

$10 million 

9. Wireles&Seryices; Integration of 460 &,800 ;MHz 
radio devices 


New rv'.' 
initiative 

100% 

10. 311 Service — a) customer sen.'ice line and 
b) non-emergency line to police 

New 

initiative 

a) 4/99 

b) 8/99 


a) Average Delay 


Target 

< 2 minutes 

b) Calls Abandoned as Percent of Total Received 


Target 

<10% 

c) Customer satisfaction with 311 service 


80%-via 

customer 

satisfaction 

survey 

90%-via 

customer 

satisfaction 

survey 


Notes; 


^ OCTO Standard based on "Professionals' Guide to Information Technology' Architecture Standards". 
Current systems adequate for average staff functions. By end of FY99, 25 percent of systems will be 
beyond aging criteria or bypassed by technology' advances. 

^ Recommended base system for new purchases and leases is 500 MHz Pentium III or their equivalent. 
Recommended softvv'are is MS VVindows98 for all newly purchased or leased systems and MS Office or 
MS Office Pro, depending on staff function. 
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Management 


Office of Property Management 

The mission oT the Office of Property Management (OPM) is to maximize the val ue of the 
District's real property assets, and to create a wholesome en vlronment for the District 's 
customers, workforce and all other facility users. 



Current 

Baseline! 

FY 1999 
Target 

FY 2000 
Target 

1 . Benchmark facility management and repair service 
delivery costs to industry standards. 

$7.99 
per sq. ft.^ 

$7.99 
per sq. ft. 

$6.99 
per sq. ft. 

2. Benchmark utility- service costs to industrv' 
standards. 

$3.04 
per sq. ft. 

$3.04 
per sq. ft. 

$2.86 
per sq. ft. 

3. Benchmark cleaning service costs to industry' 
standards. 

$0.39 
per sq. ft. 

$0.39 
per sq. ft. 

$1.44 
per sq. ft. 

4. Improve the cleanliness of owned facilities — assess 
number of cleaning deficiencies in District facilities. 

New 

Initiative 

Establish 

baseline 

Reduce by 
10%. 

5. Implement annual customer service satisfaction 
survey and point of delivery survey. 

Implement 

Survey 

Implement 

Survey 

70% 

satisfaction 

rating. 

6, Provide customer service training for employees. 

100% of 
employees 
trained 

100% of 
employees 
trained 

100% of 
employees 
trained 

7. Implement a preventive maintenance (PM) program 
for facilities,® 

32% of 
facilities have 
PM program. 

32% (10/31) 

97% (30/31) 

8. Establish performance standards for security' 
contractors. 

New 

Initiative 

Establish 
baseline of 
.secuiity,.,,.^.. 
incidents '’''1.: 

Increase 
number of 
^..facilities 
“operating 
incident free 
i by 20%. 

9. Improve management and implementation of capital 
cor^stmction program. 

r 300 days to 
complete 
average 
project 

300 days to in- 
complete 
average 
project •• 

240 days to 
complete 
average 
project. 

10, Lease Management; Revenues accruing to District 
from properties OPM leased to third parties 


$1,473 

million 

$1,923 

million 


Notes: 


1 Office of Property Management baseline is FY1999. OPM is conducting a facilities inventory and 
condition assessment that will establish baselines for the current fiscal year. 

2 OPM has identified the District cost per square foot for maintenance, utilities and cleaning services. 
Their FY2000 goal is to move to industry standards for local commercial properties and Federal 
government facilities. Maintenance and utilities will yield savings. Cleaning services are to be upgraded 
to meet benchmark facilities, because while District facilities are the low cost leader for cleaning in the 
region, the quality is unacceptable. 

3 Savings from preventive maintenance program captured in Measure #1. 
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Attachment G 


Labor Management Partnership Council 


Project Performance Report — April 1999 
Amended Agreement 
Letter of Intent to District Employees 
Status Report on Agency Level Activities 
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OMB 3076-0006 Dq).: 7/31/98 

FormEKfCSLM-S Federal Mediation and Cwidliation Service 1. Page of 

Revised June 1993 Project Perfonnaace Report 

2. TypcofRqxjrt 3. Quarter covered by Report 

Quarterly From: 1/1/99 To: 3/30/99 

5. Grant Utle/Number 

TngHfaitinnaliTg Cooperative Labor-Management 
Partnoahips Throughout flie Government of the IXstrict of Columbia 

Grant g98-DC/Ps-007' 

1. Narrative: 

(a) The Project’s Successes and Failures in meeting this Quarter’s Objectives. 

On March 26, 1999, Anthony Williams, Mayor of the District of Columbia Government signed an 
amendment to the labor-management partnership agreement (copy attached) making Mayor Williams, 
management co-chair of the DC Labor-Management Partnership Council (DCLMPC). In a letter dated 
April 7, 1999, DCLMPC co-chairs Mayor 'TOliams and Josh \^iams, President Washington Council, 
AFLrCIO, signed a joint letter (copy attached) to District of Columbia employees in support of labor- 
management cooperation and encouraged all to paitidpate in partnership activities. 

The DCLMPC held one meeting during the reporting period, April 7, 1999 (agenda and minutes attadied). 
This meeting was originally scheduled for March but was posiQ^ned due to sdieduling conflicts. Although 
some organizational re-shuffling was inevitable due to the elections, the DCLMPC is moving ahead on the 
milestones and is woridng with key employees in the Williams administralion. 

Effective April 17, 1999, Ms. Gail Davis, Deputy Director in the Office of Labor Relations and Collective 
Bargaining, became the Project Director for labor^nanagement grant A new budget analyst &r the 
project has been assigned as welL These positions are critical to the administration of the FMCS project 
and we have coqierienced a smooth transition. 

A report on milestones due this reporting period follows: 

A. Institutionalize LMC and Employee Involvement 

Objective: Design Newsletter, prepare for printing and distribution. 

Action: “DC Capital Partnership,” ‘To Celebrate Labor-Management Partnership in DC 

Government,” is the woridng title of the newsletter. An editorial board, consisting of 
representatives from the Mayor’s Office, district agencies, and the DCLMPC work group, 
was appointed to set policy and determine the tone of the planned Newsletter. The first 
issue, tentatively scheduled for distribution in early June, will announce a contest asking 
District employees to name the newsletter. A panel made up of the labor and management 
co-chairs of District partnership councils will select the winning entry. 

Completed: The first issue of the “DC Capital Partnership” newsletter will be available for distribution 

by 6/1/99. 


4. Date of report 

April 30, 1999 

6. Project Director’s Signature 

Gail Davis, Deputy, OLRCB 
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Objective: Determine feasibility of creating an LMC “web site” to facilitate information 

exchange on labor-management cooperation. 

Action: FMCS has created a web page to showcase labor-management cooperation and the 

creation of partnership councils in District Government Interested parties can access the 
information by using these call letters— www.FMCS.gov.dclmpc. 

In addition, on May 7, 1999 DCXMPC staff held exploratory discussions with 
representatives in ^e District’s Office of Technology on tbe feasibility of creating a 
sqjarale web page or using the current District web page. Another meeting has been 
scheduled for May 20, 1999 to discuss the scope of riie project, cost estimates, etc. The 
information will be brought back to the DCI^dPC once die process is concluded. The 
web pages are additional tools to Militate information exchange and generate interest in 
labor-management cooperation. 

Completed: The FMCS web page will be up and running by 5/7/99. Further discussions on creating a 

new web page or putting information about labor-management cooperation on the 
District’s web page will continue on May 20, 1999. 

B. Create Labor-Management Partnership Councils in District Agencies 

Objective: Identify and train agency facilitators to assist in citywide implementation plan. 

Action: As was reported last quarter, fecilitator tr ainin g has been conducted for DC Library 

employees. Based upon that experience, t rainin g was revised and is now available for use 
in other agencies. 

Our primary goal, however, is to continue the education process so that mana gers 
supervisors, and employees are aware of the advantages of labor-management 
cooperation. 

In addition to the feciUtator and other tr ainin g interventions, the DCLMPC has other tools 
available to promote labor-management cooperation. These include briefings and 
orientation sessions, the FMCS web she, and the planned newsletter. In addition, each 
agency head and union equivalent has received an orientation on the benefits of labor- 
management partnership councils. A status rqwrt on current District partnership council 
activities is attached. 

Completed: This activity is ongoing. 

C. Create Environment to Support Labor-Management Cooperation 

Objective: Meet quarterly with facilitators, trainers to review status of LMPC implementation 

and to take corrective action where needed. 

Action: This objective was revised to include the labor and management co-chairs of established 

labor-management partnership councils in the review process. The first meeting of this 
group will be held on May 19, 1999 and hosted by the labor-management partnership 
council in the Department of Public Works. 
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The purpose of this meeting is to assess the status of LMPC implementation, give and 
receive feedback on current tools and identify other ways to institutionalize labor- 
management cooperation. 

Completed: This objective is ongoing. 


Objective: Survey managers, union leaders, and employees to assess organizational culture, job 

satisfaction, before and after implementing LMPC’s and ADR/IB demonstration 
projects. 

Action: This project -ms placed on ‘liold’* pending the outcome of die recent election. A decision 

regarding how the project will be undertaken will be made by the DCLMPC. 

Completed: To be determined. 

(b) Current and Potential Problem Areas, 

During this and die next quarter, the DCLMPC will be working on several projects that will require it to 

draw down funds. Tliese projects include: 

• Design, layout, writing, publishing, and distribution of ‘DC Cqiital Partnership 

• Design, layout, of DC Labor-Management Cooperation Web Site 

• Meeting room, meeting materials, fecilrtator for DCLMPC Retreat 

• S>TOposiuin/Coiifereace Site, break-out rooms, handout materials, for Annual Labor- 
Management Symposium 
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AMENDMENTTX) THE 

DC LABOR-MANAGEMENT PARTNERSHIP COUNCIL AGREEMENT 
OF JUNE. 1997 


On March 26, 1999, the DC Labor-Management Partnership Council (LMPC) amended its Agreement as 
follows: 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE LMPC (Second paragraph. Page 3) shall now read . . . The LMPC will have 
two chairpersons, the Honorable Anthony Williams, Mayor, District of Columbia Government, 
representing management and Mr, Joslyn Williams, President, Metropolitan Washington Council, AFL- 
CIO, representing labor. 

They, or their designee, will chair the meedngs of the LMPC on an alternating basis. 



ATTACHMENT //I 
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5 D:(^lMBORpjlVrlAGEMENTkPAft™El^ COUNCIL 


April 7, 1999 


Dear District Employee: 

District management and labor representatives have created the District of Columbia 
T flV 'r- Mftrta grmenf Partner ship CoimciL This Council was established to facilitate'anewlabor- 
managcmcnt culture in our city. Specifically, by incorporating employee paiiicipatioa indecisions and 
training both Tnarmg ernent and labor to tnaVe the coc5>cxativc process work, ibis project seeks to 
substantially improve service delivery and create a better work environment 

One of the first stqis required to make this partnership work is to create labor-management partnership 
councils in all agencies of District Government Last year, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
(FMCS) awarded the Partnership Council a grant to expand tins project to all agencies. To date, at least 
nine agencies have successfully established a labor-management council With continued assistance fiom 
the US Department of Labor and the FMCS, we are committed to expanding this project to all agencies. 
More importantly, wc intend to use these labor-management partnership councils to fadlltale critical 
aspects of the District’s workforce strategy. 

Labor-management partnership councils provide for a less adversarial and more cooperative work 
environment Therefore, we ask that manag ers, tmion leaders, and fiont line workers become fully engaged 
in this effort to improve the work environment and, ultimately, the quality of public services. 

In Unity, 



AmCHMENT l!2 
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District of Columbia Labor-Management Partnership Council 
Status Report 
March 16, 1999 

Labor-Management Partnership Councils* 


Agency 

Council 

Status 

Next Steps 

Recreation & Parks 

Yes 

Activities suspended. Council 
developed mission statement and 
drafted charter. 

Awaiting decision by the 
parties. 

Employment Services 

Yes 

Activities suspended. Created 3 
empowennent teams (made up of 
a union/rq) from each DOES 
Office) has identified 3 projects. 

Awaiting decision by the 
parties. 

Consumer & Regulatory 
Altai rs 

Yes 

The newly appointed Director, 
other top managers, as well as 
AFGE representatives recently 
completed partnership training. 

A new charter reflects 
participation of both unions. 

The Facilitator will meet with 
the DCRA Partnership 

Council to determine next 
steps. 

Commission on Mental 
Health Services 

Yes 

CMHS Partnership Council is 
ongoing and recently voted to 
reduce meetings to once a month. 
Ad hoc and working committees 
will continue to meet as often as 
necessary to complete tasks. The 
CMHS Council is currently 
working in teams on four 
projects. 

The CMHS Partnership 

Council will publish an article 
( with a picture of the ftill 
Council) in the upcoming 
newsletter. The Council will 
also expand to include the 
new director of the 

Community Outreach 

Division 



These projects will be reflected in 
the Council’s Action Plan. 

The Council is considering 
creating a pilot unit council 
with the DCNA union. 

Fleet Services, Public 

Works 

Yes 

Council is considering expanding 
theLMC. 

Joint follow-up between 
Facilitator and Council. 

Transportation Systems, 
Public Works 

No 

Partnership Orientation and team 
building training sessions have 
been held with labor and 
management representatives. 

Joint follow-up between 
Facilitator and Council. 

Department of Human 
Services 

No 

Partnership Orientation and 

Group Dynamics training 
sessions were held with labor and 
management representatives. 

Follow-up meetings planned 
to assist parties in assessing 
labor-management needs. 


1. Reflects acliviUes up through March 15, 1999 
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DC Library 

Yes . 

Council has developed mission, 
function, and scope. Three teams 
have been established to deal 
with 3 identified projects, 
employee recognition, space, and 
remodeling and renovation. 

Joint follow-up between 
Facilitator and the parties. 



Four (4) DC Library employees — 
two labor and two management — 
completed facilitator training. 
These employees, with the 
assistance of the DOL Facilitator, 
will be expected to assist the 
Library by facilitating unit 
councils or committees. 


Public Benefit 

Corporation 

No . 

Preliminary meetings held with 
labor and management No other 
activity pending. ■ 

Awaiting decision by the 
parties. 

Department of Corrections 

Yes 

Partnership Orientation and 

Needs Assessment completed. 

Follow-up activity between 
Facilitator and Council. 

Fire and EMS 

Yes 

Paitncrslup Orientation and 

Group Dynamics training 
completed. Council has also 
developed charter. 

Follow-up activity between 
Facilitator and Council. 

Department of Health 

No 

Partnership Orientation and 

Needs Assessment completed. 

FoIIow'-up activity betweeri 
Facilitator and Council. 

Paternity and Child 

Support (Office of 
Corporation Council) 

No 

Preliminary meetings held with 
the parties. No other activity 
pending. 

Awaiting decision by the 
parties. 

Insurance and Securities 

Yes 

(Council has completed training 
in communication skills and has 
developed charter, 

Follow-up activity between 
Facilitator and Council. 

WASA 

No 

Preliminary' meetings held with 
the parties. No other activity 
pending. 

Awaiting decision by the 
parties. 

Metropolitan Police 
Department 

No 

Preliminary meetings held with 
the parties. No other activity 
pending. 

Awaiting decision by the 
parties. 
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